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PREFACE 


on Wales and the Marches, I have given prominence 

to its less known Southern Counties. For a wide- 
spread delusion quite obviously prevails with the English 
public that South Wales is a region of coal mines and 
iron works. Of this general impression there is not a 
shadow of a doubt. What is the truth? Now, of the 
six Southern Counties, omitting the always debatable 
Monmouthshire, itself containing gems of unsullied beauty, 
only about half Glamorganshire and a seventh part of 
Carmarthenshire, with a quite negligible patch of Pem- 
brokeshire, are thus disfigured. Of the rest, say six- 
sevenths of the whole, all is as sweet and pure as Hereford- 
shire, and a great deal of it even more beautiful than that 
most beautiful but by outsiders little realized county. 
Incidentally too it may be worth noting that Glamorgan, 
though of but average size, has almost as large a popula- 
tion as all the rest of Wales combined. The absent- 
mindedness—for that best expresses it—of the public 
towards the natural beauties of South Wales has always 
seemed to me quite unaccountable. It is possible that 
many present-day motorists traverse its trunk roads, but 
that is hardly to the point nor yet calculated to reveal 
the country in any intimate sense. 

As concrete instances are more convincing than general 
statements, I will venture to cite that of a book published 
two or three years ago, of some 450 pages, and not without 
literary aspirations, which purported toprovide Americans, - 
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Colonials, and such natives as had not yet explored their 
own country with a complete ‘‘vade-mecum” for 
England and Wales. North Wales was of course duly 
recognized. But South Wales was absolutely ignored, 
and with such completeness, and lack of even a line of 
explanation, as to make it practically certain that the 
writer himself was quite unconscious of having omitted 
anything! To emphasize further my illustration, none 
of the Press notices of this book I happened to see 
recognized it. One-third of this comprehensively labelled 
work was given to Devon and Cornwall, following a 
curious cult that within easy memory has become a sort 
of superstition throughout Southern England that Sussex, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor and Cornwall are the last words in 
English scenery, with reservations, we must presume, in 
favour of North Wales and English Lakeland. Sussex as 
a popular cult is easily accounted for by its situation 
between London and its own many large watering-places, 
in addition to the very large element of well-to-do out- 
siders who reside in its country districts, as all round, 
perhaps, with its long seaboard, the pleasantest of the 
Home Counties. But, then, all these latter belong to the 
twenty and odd counties, East, South and Midland, of 
relatively smooth surface, low elevation and slow-moving 
waters, that have not one of the physical ingredients that 
so conspicuously distinguish the regions of the North and 
West from the rest of England. 

To return for a moment to the book which I cited as a 
concrete example of prevailing conventions and unac- 
countable omissions, Devon and Cornwall, as mentioned, 
take up a third—the latter justly famous for its sea- 
coast, the former both for its sea-coast and interiors. 
But, as I have noted in the text of this book, Pembroke- 
shire, just across the way, has some eighty miles of cliff 
scenery almost if not quite as fine as that of Cornwall, 
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and an interior far more attractive and interesting, but, 
speaking in broad terms, no one ever gets there! Brecon- 
shire, again, is more consistently beautiful throughout 
than interior Devonshire, with none of its commonplace 
interludes, with mountains far higher and more shapely 
‘and moorland solitudes more spacious than any to be 
found on much-traversed Exmoor or Dartmoor—and I 
know both counties through and through. But who 
again, speaking broadly, knows Breconshire ? In those 
columns of the Press devoted to such matters, I cannot 
recall even any reference to its scenery, gua such, in the 
past forty years! A popular Westcountry novelist of 
experience and advanced years opens one of his recent 
books on the top of the highest Tor on Dartmoor (2000 
feet) with the complacent remark that there is nothing 
higher between it and Snowdon...! 

Obviously this perfervid Devonian has no perception 
or consciousness of the Black Mountains, the Plinlimmon 
Ranges, Radnor Forest, of the Berwyns, the Arenigs, the 
Rhinogs, the Arans, and other heights all far overtopping 
his modest perch. I quote it as a characteristic example 
of the ‘‘ Sussex, Exmoor, Dartmoor, Cornwall cult,” and 
its curious obsessions. In these pages I have omitted the 
Snowdon district, and some other parts of North Wales, 
partly because I have already written much about them, 
and also that, in any case, they are far more familiar to the 
public. 

I will conclude by saying that since this book was 
completed in the spring I have revisited a good deal of 
South-West Wales. Despite increased facilities for travel, 
there is evidence everywhere that the English public for 
the most part still believe the whole country to be wrapped 
in coal smoke. 
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THE ROMANCE OF WALES 


CHAPTER I 


LUDLOW AND THE SHROPSHIRE MARCH 


HOUGH always within the bounds of English 
Shropshire, Ludlow was for two centuries the 


administrative and judicial capital of Wales. Pre- 
viously it had been a leading centre of that Border baronial 
power which always bestriding Offa’s Dyke, kept an eye 
on the little palatinates of south and central Wales under 
the various Norman or Welsh marcher lords, and such rem- 
nants of Welsh princely power as became in the fourteenth 
century, or indeed earlier, almost indistinguishable from 
these other fiefs. And furthermore these great Border 
barons, if they had periodically to fight the Welsh, were 
on such terms with them as sometimes to claim their 
assistance against rival combinations or Royal menaces, 
It was here, too, in South Wales and the Border Counties 
that the English long-bow had its origin. In the days of 
Edward I these people were trained and formidable 
archers, when the levies of England had as yet little skill 
with the bow and little discipline. They could send an 
arrow, it was said, through a two-inch oak plank and their 
point-blank range was 100 yards. Their mercenary or 
professional troops had drill and discipline that with the 
bow, as with the rifle later, was invulnerable against 
undisciplined levies. 

I 
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In the chaos of the Wars of the Roses the Marches of 
Wales lapsed into something like anarchy and let loose a 
horde of lawless plunderers and banditti. In an attempt 
to check them, Edward IV set up a court of jurisdiction 
at Ludlow, and made the first move towards giving reality 
to the old title of the heir to the Throne by bringing the 
two Princes to Ludlow and making the elder his nominal 
representative under a council. Ludlow was a name of 
unlucky omen to the title, for the hapless boy died in the 
Tower, as we know, under tragic circumstances, while the 
second and more serious effort made by Henry VIII 
resulted in the death, at Ludlow, of his son Arthur. But 
the Court of the Marches went on despite these Royal 
mishaps, and after the Marches had been consolidated into 
counties by the last-named monarch, assize courts intro- 
duced and representatives called to Parliament from all 
over Wales for the first time, the Court of the Marches at 
Ludlow became chiefly a Court of Appeal. It was a con- 
stituted Board nominated by the Crown under a president. 
It continued to sit at Ludlow till after the Stuart period 
when changing times had lessened its utility. It had at 
least saved litigants the long journey to London. 

So much, in brief outline, for the unique position of this 
country town in the late Middle Ages and after. As to its 
physical claims, I make bold to say that it is the most 
distinguished town of its class in Britain. This is saying 
.a good deal, admit. But the entire north may be cut 
out for its lack of domestic architectural charm, while the 
picturesque little seaports of the south, headed by Rye 
and Sandwich, are the ancient haunts of small people, 
fishermen, smugglers, traders, almost little democracies 
from earliest times and with all their charm look it. 
Ludlow is stately with tall houses and wide streets, as if 
in sympathy with the magnificent castle that shares its 
commanding site and its distinguished past. Let us look 
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down on it for a moment from the high ridge upon its 
western flank fringed with the outskirts of that romantic 
forest which, spreading wide over high hills and deep dales, 
tuns back almost to Wigmore, with its ruined castle and 
abbey, once the seat of the Mortimer power. The Teme 
slips down over gravelly shallows between its two ancient 
bridges in the valley beneath and from its further bank 
the old town climbs up the opposing ridge capped by the 
noble tower of one of the finest churches in the Border. 

In line with the town, upon the same ridge, stands the 
great imposing fortress with its long array of hoary towers 
and curtain walls, while from the green steeps beneath 
them tall trees seem straining upwards to soften with their 
topmost foliage the grim line of the battlements. Away 
behind and above the town to the eastward the Clee Hills 
lift their bold rock-breasted summits almost to mountain 
altitudes. Far to the northward from the castle rock 
spread the green levels of wood and pasture through which 
the Corve and Onny, between banks of red sandstone 
and over beds of clear gravel, urge their swift and limpid 
streams to meet the Teme which in chastened mood 
after its struggle through the gorges of Downton coils 
down the widening vale. In the background are wooded 
hills clustering about Wenlock Edge, while the horizon 
is filled with the more imposing forms of the Long Mynd 
and rugged Caradoc. 

So much for the frame of the picture of which Ludlow, 
proudly set upon its own ridge, forms the heart. Its 
architectural and historical attractions are many. The 
number of half-timbered and early Georgian houses in its 
spacious streets, its tortuous wynds converging on its 
high centre, the market cross, stamp the town with 
distinction. Among outstanding buildings may be named 
Lane’s Hospital, of Tudor origin, the Feathers Hotel, one 
of the most ornate of the many half-timbered buildings 
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in the country ; the Grammar School, one of the oldest 
in England. At the foot of the town, just across the 
Teme Bridge, stands Ludford with its church and grand 
old mansion, entered from the highroad through an 
archway disclosing a large inside quadrangle. The 
main building with the adjacent church occupying one 
side of this has seen much history. It belonged to the 
Hospital of St. John and was the key of the town, the 
outpost to be first occupied and defended during its many 
sieges. Coming through the Crown to the Foxe family in 
the sixteenth century, the present building, large and 
rambling with useful dungeons, is mainly of their creation. 
One of them was secretary to the Court of the Marches and 
accumulated a handsome fortune. Subsequently it passed 
to the Charltons of Shropshire note. The interesting old 
church beside it contains a chapel, built about 1530 by 
William Foxe, who, with his wife and fifteen children, are 
commemorated upon a large brass; also an altar tomb 
upon which reclines in scarlet robe and black skull-cap 
the figure of Sir Job Charlton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who entertained James II at Ludford. But 
after all, the great parish church at Ludlow calls for more 
notice than this other one. It is regarded as the finest 
in Salop. Those of us who know St. Mary’s and the Abbey 
at Shrewsbury might query such a verdict! But the 
Ludlow church at any rate is a landmark over miles of 
country, its chimes and carillons on still summer evenings 
make faint music in many a sequestered and far-off 
nook. 

Of early thirteenth-century date with later additions, 
it is of red sandstone and cruciform in shape with a lofty 
central tower, nave, choir, side-aisle transepts and two 
chapels and a clerestory. The church was collegiate, 
to which fact the quaintly carved miserere seats bear 
eloquent testimony. The east window of old glass has 
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scenes from the life of St. Lawrence, to whom the church is 
dedicated. Another pre-Reformation window displays 
Moses in the guise of the Pope receiving the Tables of 
Stone. In St. John’s chapel off the chancel is some very 
quaint old glass showing the pilgrimage of a group of 
Ludlow burgesses to the Holy Land, in eight scenes. In 
the seventh the returned pilgrims are seen embracing an 
elderly individual who might be the Mayor, while admir- 
ing citizens crowd the rampart. The last scene shows 
Ludlow em fée in honour of the pious adventurers. 

As is natural, the Court of the Marches is in strength 
among the monuments. Here lies Ambrosia, daughter of 
Sir Henry Sidney, who died while her father was President. 
Among others in all the glory of alabaster and marble 
altar tombs are Edmund Waller, chief justice of three 
shires in Wales, and of Mary his wife, a Hakluyt of Eyton, 
while their children in strange garments march in dutiful 
procession around their effigies. Edward Waties of His 
Majesty’s Council in the Principality and Marches of 
Wales, kneels in red gown, cap and ruff; his wife, a 
Foxe of Ludford, confronts him in contemporary attire. 
In the south transept a lady garbed in the height of Tudor 
fashion with hooped petticoat and pointed stomacher 
leans on her left elbow as if momentarily expecting the 
joyful resurrection she anticipates in her epitaph. She 
is wife to the Right Honourable Ralphe, Lord Eyres, 
Baron of Malden, Lord President of the Principalitie 
and Marches of Wales. Another great functionary, Sir 
Robert Townsend, Chief Justice of the Council, lies in 
plate armour with his head upon a book and his feet upon 
a stag. His wife, Dame Alice, in quilted gown and cap, 
reclines beside him with twelve children “ lawfully begot ”’ 
grouped around. Sir John Bridgeman, also a Justiciar 
of the Marches, and wife, enjoy the highest sepulchral 
honours of all, for their effigies are carved in white marble 
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within a railing in St. John’s chapel and are supposed to 
be the work of Francesco Fanelli. 

All these with other notables of their period comprise a 
group such as few parish churches can boast. In the 
churchyard is a most beautiful half-timbered building 
known as the Readers house. The castle gates confront 
the spacious main thoroughfare of the upper town, which 
is well, since they share between them the memories of a 
great past. Behind them, the outer ward of the castle, a 
couple of acres of turf, makes a suitable approach to the 
main fabric. In its left-hand corner are some small 
buildings which are all that is left of the actual Court of 
the Marches and on that account alone have their special 
appeal. There also, and near the same corner, is a tower 
of semicircular shape and great antiquity. Behind a dry 
moat hewn in the solid rock the great castle front rises, 
the Norman towers of its warlike days, side by side with 
the Tudor gables of more peaceful and gracious times 
which Sidneys built and where Milton and Butler wrote. 
On passing through Sidney’s gateway from which he was 
carried to his distant home and grave at Penshurst, one 
sees an imposing vista of roofless towers and walls. Ihave 
no intention of lingering among them in detail here. It is 
unfortunate that neglect prevailed so long before private 
enterprise in recent years arrested further decay. It is 
sometimes unfortunate, too, when historic buildings have 
been left in the hands of private owners, in this case the 
Powis Castle family, who may not have the will or more 
‘often, perhaps, the means to bestow on unremunerative 
possessions. 

There is a great deal saved, however, here at Ludlow— 
the great square keep of the de Lacys, the founders, and 
the circular nave of the chapel, the sole instance of its kind 
I believe thus situated. At the north front is a pile of 
buildings erected by the Mortimers in the fourteenth 
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century. Among them a banqueting hall sixty feet long 
with some beautiful pointed windows and a charming 
prospect up the Teme Valley. It was here in 1635 that the 
Mask of Comus, written by Milton on the adventures of the 
President’s children in the adjoining forest, was performed. 
Here, too, are the state apartments and chambers tradi- 
tionally occupied by the two couples of princes respectively, 
the victims of Richard the Third’s vengeance, and the 
more splendid presence of Arthur and Henry under the 
guardianship of the king’s old friend and supporter, Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas. Henry VII himself was frequently 
here. That this wealth of ruinous buildings shows the 
progress of defence and comfort through four centuries is 
inevitable in a castle with such a long and splendid history. 
The martial record of a Border Welsh castle is generally a 
far different affair from those of the equally fierce-looking 
fortresses that in most other districts intimidated a 
helpless Saxon peasantry, varied on occasions by the 
distraction of a siege in some civil war. These Marcher 
castles never slumbered nor slept. The Warder had to 
keep his eye, not only on the Welsh hills but on the nearest 
baronial neighbour. And in this case the town of Ludlow 
was created by the castle of the great Norman soldier 
families sent to look after the Welsh in the time of Rufus— 
the Mortimers and Lacys, who remained for generations 
paramount in this part of the country. Roger de Lacy of 
Ewyas, the then Welsh corner of Herefordshire, began 
building Ludlow castle. It played a prominent part in 
Stephen’s wars, and in the whirligig of fortune which 
marked that chaos, Stephen found himself besieging it, 
with the Lacys as defenders. He was then carrying 
about the young King of Scotland as a hostage after the 
manner of those days, and the over-venturesome youth on 
one occasion found himself being unceremoniously hauled 
up the walls by grappling irons, when the King, seeing so 
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much valuable property vanishing from his grasp, dashed 
to recover it at the risk of his life, and the young monarch 
was rescued from his ignominious situation and from a 
change of keepers. Stephen, however, got the castle, — 
and, mistrustful as he may well have been both of Lacy 
and Mortimer, he put into it one Joce de Dinham, a 
favourite and doughty warrior who took the building 
seriously in hand and as regards military details left it 
very much as it is to-day. Hugh Mortimer, then head of 
that powerful family at Wigmore nearby, very soon made 
things unpleasant for Joce, who, being not strong enough 
to meet him in the field, had his person waylaid and 
secured at Ludlow. Mortimer’s ransom including all 
his home property procured his release and a temporary 
truce. But then the despoiled Lacys, also headed by a 
Hugh, set upon Joce and the strife waxed hot throughout 
the countryside. 

Now there is an interesting and curious family record 
known as the Romance of the Fitzwarrenes, thought to be 
the work of a bard of the family in the early thirteenth 
century. It relates many curious events occurring at 
Ludlow, which belonged at that time to the Fitzwarrens, 
besides many other adventures in which the family took 
part. Now Fulke Fitzwarren, it seems, heir to the castle 
and honour of Whittington in Salop, was seven years old, 
when according to the custom of the time it was thought 
expedient to place him in the household of some doughty 
lord who would train him up in those warlike arts indis- 
pensable to any noble hoping to hold his own in those 
distracted days. Joce de Dinan of Ludlow was the 
instructor selected by his father for young Fulke, and the 
boy had been with him some ten years when the de Lacy 
troubles broke out and gave him his opportunity. 

Early one summer morning, says the Fitzwarren 
chronicle, Joce mounted the highest tower in the castle 
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to look out for enemies and had not to look long, for just 
to the southward he saw the gleam of armour, the banners 
of the de Lacys and a great array of their following hasten- 
ing to attack him. The alarm was quickly sounded and 
Joce despatched some of his knights with arbalisters and 
archers to defend the bridge at Dinham which the enemy 
were approaching. He soon followed himself with five 
hundred knights, men at arms and town burghers, and 
after a sharp fight beyond the river, put the enemy to 
flight. But Walter de Lacy, who apparently was com- 
manding for his father, then in Ireland, was cut off from 
his men in the confusion and also from his direct line of 
retreat, for he was presently espied by Joce riding rapidly 
up the Teme Valley toward Bromfield. The lord of 
Ludlow, without waiting for support, dashed off at once 
in pursuit of his enemy and overtaking him while still 
within sight of the castle, found him already disabled by a 
wound and was in the act of taking him prisoner when 
three of de Lacy’s knights, seeking the same line of flight, 
came suddenly on the scene and at once set upon Joce. 
Now it sohappened that Joce’s lady and her two daughters, 
Sybil and Hawyse, who had anxiously watched the fight 
from the castle walls, were witnesses of this thrilling inci- 
dent, as anyone familiar with the outlook from the castle 
walls can well understand. Unlike the stoical baronial 
lady of romance, the ladies filled the castle with their 
shrieks and the noise quickly brought young Fulke upon 
the scene, for though the youth was seventeen he had not 
been counted of sufficient experience to take the field. 
Frenzied at the peril in which they saw their father, the 
two girls loaded poor Fulke with unjust reproaches and in 
short rated him for a coward. Stung to the quick, Fulke 
dashed into the great hall, clapped a rusty old helmet 
that was lying there on his head and seized a Danish axe 
the only weapon to hand. He then rushed to the stables 
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jumped on the back of a draught horse and in this ungainly 
guise pounded away to the scene of conflict, arriving 
there just as his guardian was being overborne in the 
unequal fight. ‘‘ Fulke,” says the chronicle, “had a foul 
helmet which covered his shoulders, but at the first onset 
he smote Godard de Braose, who had seized his lord, with 
his axe, cut his backbone in two parts and remounted his 
master. Fulke then turned towards Sir Andrew de Rhys 
and smote him on his helmet of white steel till he split it 
down to the teeth. The third opponent, Sir Arnold de 
Lys, saw well that he could in no manner escape, for he was 
sorely wounded, and surrendered to Sir Joce.’’ Then de 
Lacy, having been already taken, together with Arnold 
de Lys, were led over the river and back to the castle. 
Then spoke Sir Joce, “ Friend burgher, you are very 
strong and valiant and if it had not been for you I should 
have been dead before this. Iam much bound to you and 
shall be always. You shall live with me and I shall never 
fail you.”’ “‘Sire,’’ answered the lad, ‘‘ I am no burgher; 
do you not know me? I am Fulke, your foster child.” 
“Fair son,’ said he, ‘‘ blessed be the time that I ever 
nourished you. For a man will never lose his labour that 
he does for a brave man.” The prisoners were treated 
with the utmost kindness, particularly by the ladies, and 
most particularly by one Marion de la Bruere, or Marion- 
of-the-Heath, who fell a victim to the fascinations of 
Arnold de Lys, a “ jeuene bachiler and bele grantment,”’ 
who promised her marriage when free. She was easily 
persuaded to assist the escape of Arnold and his chief, 
de Lacy, by the familiar method of knotted sheets, so 
dropping safely out of a castle window, they walked 
through the night and in due course arrived safely at the 
de Lacy castle of Ewyas. But Joce rose early and went 
to his chapel within the castle and heard the service of 
God and then mounted the highest tower in the third ward 
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of the castle, which is now called by many Mortimer’s 
tower. Joce surveyed the country and seeing nothing but 
what was well, he descended from the tower and caused 
the horn to be sounded for washing and sent for his 
prisoner, Sir Walter, for he honoured him so much he 
would never wash or eat before he did the same. The 
prisoners were sought everywhere, but it was in vain, for 
they had escaped. 

This does not seem to have worried Sir Joce very much, 
but de Lacy’s generous treatment had not mitigated the 
bitterness of defeat and he applied to his father, then in 
Ireland with Strongbow, for more troops. So the war 
between the fortresses was continued till it became such a 
curse to the Border that outside pressure was brought to 
bear and a temporary truce effected. The auspicious 
occasion was celebrated, as the reader may guess, by the 
marriage of young Fulke to Hawyse, the young lady whose 
stinging and unjust taunts had egged him on to the heroic 
action which made both a man and a hero of him. The 
Bishop of Hereford came to tie the nuptial knot in that 
circular chapel which we noted in the castle, the recent 
work of the bride’s father. Then followed a fortnight’s 
carousal. If peeps into the past were permitted us, a 
medieval carousal would, I fancy, be a revelation! After 
all this the whole family party left for a visit to Lambourne 
in Berkshire. Thirty knights, however, and seventy 
soldiers were left in the castle for fear of the Lacys and 
other people, which was just as well, though “a very 
gentle maiden ” was left there too, who neutralized all 
their precautions. For Marion-of-the-Heath had shirked 
the Berkshire journey on the specious plea of indisposition, 
and now sent word to Arnold de Lys that the window she 
had let him out of was still at his service for re-entering 
whenever he liked to visit her. 

Arnold can hardly have held her in much honour, for he ~ 
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and de Lacy only saw in this an opportunity for capturing 
the castle. Marion had sent her lover a silken cord the 
exact measurement of her window from the ground. 
Arnold kept the assignation with a ladder of leather and 
a thousand men at his back who concealed themselves 
nearby. The unsuspecting lady was promptly at the win- 
dow with a cord, by which she hauled up Arnold’s ladder 
and made it fast. But while the lover repaired to his 
lady’s chamber the ladder remained and before daybreak 
a hundred armed men were stealthily scaling it. The 
sentinel was hurled from the wall, the knights and soldiers 
were slain in their beds, “‘ Many a sheet white at even was 
red with blood ” ; the gates were opened and the remainder 
of Lacy’s men pouring in, the castle was in their possession. 
The full tragedy of the story yet remains. For on 
suddenly discovering the fatal use the ladder was being put 
to and while Arnold was still in her chamber, Marion 
ceased to be the gentle maid and seizing his sword plunged 
it into his heart. After this desperate atonement she 
flung herself from the window which “‘ looked down upon 
Lyneye,’ a name still in use for the walk, under the 
highest perched and north-western wall of the castle, 
a lonely spot even yet at midnight. Long ago it fell to 
my lot to traverse it for many consecutive nights about 
that witching hour. The grey towers rose high above in 
the moonlight, the trees which craned their aspiring tops 
towards the fatal window rustled eerily in the night breeze, 
while the rush of the river over the weir below all made for 
a situation that only needed the wraith of the hapless 
Marion to flit between the trees to complete it. 

The Court of the Marches was originally instituted to 
cope with the disorder that reigned in them in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Apparently the 
Borderers, neither Welsh nor English, paid it much 
respect, perhaps because its earlier Presidents were all 
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bishops. The English counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Hereford and even Worcester were also under its jurisdic- 
tion till later days of the Court’s wider and more peaceful 
duties when they successfully petitioned to be freed 
from a no longer useful partnership with Wales. One 
episcopal president, however, Bishop Lee, did take his 
coat off in a serious and fairly successful attempt to cleanse 
the Augean stable. Even notable Shropshire families, 
such as the Kynastons, had produced some incorrigible 
outlaws and ruffians and demanded a special Act of Parlia- 
ment “‘ for the grete abbominations as well of murders as 
of robberies and other great and heinous offences com- 
mytted by them.” The Crofts of Herefordshire, Glyndwr 
descendants on the female side, called likewise for special 
treatment. The Welsh Trevors and Cyffyns made the 
Chirk and Llangollen country lively according to Sir John 
Wynne, that delightful chronicler of social Wales in his 
own and his father’s day, and “ raised a crie ’’ when any- 
thing annoyed them and caused that judicious knight 
to give them a wide berth on his journeys back and forth 
to London. His father, he tells us, had left the amenities 
of West Carnarvonshire, where sooner or later one had to 
kill or be killed by one’s relations, to settle in the upper 
Conway Valley, where such killing as had to be done was 
that of outlaws and cut-throats like the Red-haired banditti 
of Dinas Mawddwy. The well-behaved and humble 
people in the neighbourhood of the Court had now to be 
careful even what they said. A farmer was charged with 
saying : “‘ It is long o’ the King this wedder is so troublous 
and I wene we shall never have better while the King 
reigneth and therefore it be no matter if he be knocked or 
patted on the heed.” A beggar had the hardihood to 
proclaim in a public-house that he wished the King’s head 
were boiled in a pot, he would be the first to drink the 
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But in 1559 the famous Sir Henry Sidney came to Lud- 
low and held office there for twenty-seven years, save for 
a gap in the middle when he went over to Ireland. He 
worked hard all the time, sparing neither his time nor his 
money like the great gentleman he was. He was but 
scantily reimbursed, however. Here is a pathetic. letter 
written from Ludlow to Sir Francis Walsingham not long 
before his death. ‘‘ The Queen will not be moved to 
reward me, I have not now so much ground as will feed 
one mutton. My lady is gone with small-pox. Iam now 
fifty-four years of age ’’ (quite old for the Welsh marches), 
“toothless and trembling, £5000 in debt and £30,000 
worse than at the death of my dear King and master 
Edward VI.’”’ By Sidney’s time the successors of the 
drastic Bishop Lee had let things go back again badly, 
Monmouthshire now being the most lawless county. Over 
the gateway of the castle Henry Sidney has left a signifi- 
cant half-veiled memorial to the ingratitude of his mistress. 


Homenibus ingratis loquinium lapides 
Anno regni reginae Elizabethe. 


The country round Ludlow is passing rich in the black 
and white architecture which distinguishes the Border 
counties and harmonizes so well with their vivid pastures 
and red soil, for nearly the whole county lies upon the red 
sandstone. Mansions, farmers’ houses and cottages alike 
display this charming style, far more decorative in design 
and rich in carving than the half-timbered buildings less 
frequently to be seen in the southern counties and East 
Anglia. Roofs of flagstones, too, are common in the older 
buildings. The mild and rather humid climate combined 
with the rich quick soil gives cottage and farmhouse 
gardens an unwonted brilliancy of colouring, and few bits 
of England have so wide a natural flora. Nowhere have 
I seen such a riot of foxgloves as blaze on either hand on 
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the steep banks of these warm Herefordshire lanes. In 
addition to the abounding apple orchards in this cyder 
county we have here quite often cherry orchards and hop 
gardens with mountain backgrounds, a conjunction which 
would seem strange enough to the hoppers and fruit- 
pickers of Kent or Sussex. Picturesque old half-timbered 
dovecotes here and there delight the eye, and the quaint 
detached bell tower is more common with the churches 
of Herefordshire than in any other English county. 
Weobley, Pembridge, Eardisland and Kingsland, the last 
notable for the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, are among the 
villages in the Ludlow country where the old half-timbered 
work is seen at its best. Another charm of this Borderland 
is the wild woodland which clothes not the lower slopes 
merely as in most counties, but the summits of the 
lesser ranges of six to eight hundred feet elevation which 
run this way and that throughout the county. Eastward 
this rich and gracious land abuts on and in part shares 
that wonderful mountain range in miniature, the Malverns, 
whose seven peaks make always a background of dis- 
tinction. On the west the Black Mountains and Radnor 
forest do the same service on a loftier scale. 

To those who know both counties well (how many such 
are there ?), Devonshire and Herefordshire lend themselves 
peculiarly as subjects of interesting comparison. Each 
are of red soil and consist of what an old Suffolk woman of 
my boyhood’s acquaintance, on being suddenly transferred 
to the West, described as “‘’ills and ’oles.”’ In both 
counties the normal broken landscape is overlooked by 
wild uplands which almost in Devon and quite in Hereford- 
shire reach the altitude of mountains. Both are watered 
by mountain-born streams such as have no equivalents 
to the eastward of them and their neighbouring fringes. 
Herefordshire excels more consistently in its rural archi- 
tecture, the other runs a good deal to a type of unalleviated 
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slate and whitewash perched on the summit of a bare 
ridge. The Devonshire village of the novelist and ideal- 
istic writers assuredly exists, but is hardly typical and 
certainly not so thick on the ground as in Herefordshire, 
or for that matter as in Wiltshire or Dorset so happy in 
the charm and beauty of their villages. The hedgerows, 
that feature in English landscape, are through all this 
Welsh Borderland of the lush type which redeems even 
the more featureless counties of England ; not, of course, 
typical of Devon, which for some mysterious reason divides 
its little rectangular fields with stiff walled banks of dis- 
proportionate and wasteful size. A good deal of inland 
Devon, as a matter of fact, to the unprejudiced observer, 
is no more the “ glorious Devon ”’ of the idealist than are 
a majority of its villages the models of Arcadian beauty 
which convention likes to appraise them. A vista of bare 
rolling hill-tops patched with tillage and pasture and criss- 
crossed with bank fences is all there is to be seen from many 
a Devonian perch which I could name with precision if 
in order here. While the much-idealized Devonshire 
lane would seem almost as if constructed to stifle the 
traveller in summer time and at all seasons to cut off 
every glimpse of the surrounding country for miles on end. 
Herefordshire, on the other hand, has few unattractive 
interludes. Thanks in great part to its woody hill-tops 
and ridges it maintains its quality throughout and rarely 
drops into the commonplace. But as few outsiders know 
Herefordshire in any sense worth mentioning and Devon- 
shire is apparently only known in bits such as Exmoor, 
Dartmoor and its sea coasts, and that by all the world, 
these pious opinions, commonplaces after all to anyone 
qualified to express one on both counties, are doubtless 
thrown away. 

South Shropshire, too, is much akin to its neighbour. 
Going northwards into it from Ludlow one is almost at 
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once among the cream of Salopian scenery. For beyond 
Broomfield the parklands and famous woods of Boughton 
Castle receive the Teme, coiling through them in chastened 
mood, after forcing its way through the rocky defiles 
that for a mile or two check the rippling streams of 
Leintwardine and Brampton Brian. The woods of 
Boughton, whether among the crags or in the park, deserve 
the epithet just applied to them from the fact that a 
hundred and fifty years ago they were planted by the 
Knight brothers, great iron masters in the days when it 
paid to bring iron ore into woodland districts to be smelted, 
and the builders of the castle, now occupied by their 
descendants. The elder, Richard, was also the most 
famous landscape gardener of his day, a collector and a 
poet; the younger, who succeeded him, was equally 
conspicuous as a horticulturalist. 

Following up the Teme over the steep shoulder of Tat- 
teridge, one has the river tumbling amid crags and boulders 
in the gorge below as if it were still rioting in the mountains 
of Montgomeryshire that gave it birth. Abruptly on the 
further side rises to the high skyline the outer fringe of 
the forest of Bingewood which holds so many miles of the 
uplands behind Ludlow in its almost pathless grip. As 
before mentioned, it was in the tangle of these wild 
woods that the young sons and daughter of the Earl of 
Bridgwater, just appointed to Ludlow, were benighted on 
coming to join their parents. Their night’s adventure 
inspired the fancy of Milton, then secretary to the Council, 
to write the Mask of Comus, which was performed in the 
castle to music composed by Lawes. I have been privileged 
myself to see it acted within the walls where it was written 
and within sight of the forest which inspired it, the 
only one in England, by the way, where fallow deer have 
survived as fere nature, a condition favoured, no doubt, 
by its thick foliage and hilly surface. | 
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In a meadowy vale amid this broken and picturesque 
country is set the sequestered village of Leintwardine, 
dominated by the tower of its fine old church, the 
Bravinium of the Romans, whose cuttings in the river 
gorge below go by the name of the “ Roman caves.” 
Near the bridge at the sylvan entrance to the village has 
stood this many a day a capacious old wayside hostelry, 
a famous haunt of generations of anglers. For few 
knowledgeable trout fishermen in England of the last 
generation had not heard of the Leintwardine Club, a 
limited and exclusive company of a score or two of 
anglers when such things were not common. Membership 
was a valued privilege. The old club, however, was dis- 
persed before the war. For not only does the Teme 
meander enticingly through the meadows with lively 
current, but the Clun joins it after a tortuous journey 
from the wild uplands of the forest which shares its name, 
a very outpost of Shropshire, whence its high perched 
ruinous castle tower looks away westward into the 
vacant spaces of a great sheep country. Roman legions 
and famous anglers, however, are not the only persons 
who have conferred distinction on Leintwardine, though 
it must be admitted of this other one that neither the 
village nor the world seem very conscious of it. I well 
remember the shock of surprise I experienced many years 
ago when in a deserted looking corner of the large church 
amid a litter of buckets, ladders and brooms, I found the 
gorgeous marble tomb of the once famous, but now long 
forgotten, General Tarleton. Here, sure enough, was 
commemorated in elaborate length the strange career of 
a soldier whose dashing exploits at five-and-twenty, as 
a leader of horse in the American War of Independence, 
all England applauded and all America cursed. This 
neglected side-aisle in a secluded village in a county with 
which he had nothing whatever to do seemed curiously 
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symbolical of the General’s own place in history. A 
Liverpool merchant’s son and an Oxford man, he was in 
youth the best horseman in the British Army. Far more, 
he was the most dashing cavalry and partisan leader under. 
Cornwallis in the latter years of the American War. The 
handsome young dragoon about to mount his charger 
amid the smoke of battle was familiar in the London 
print shops and may still sometimes be seen. No English 
schoolboy to-day knows his name, not an American 
schoolboy, I fancy, is unfamiliar with it. With the ball 
at his feet, the handsome and dashing Tarleton returned to 
England at the Peace crowned with well-earned laurels 
and became at once a society favourite. He left in 
America an imperishable name due quite as much to his 
lightning movements as to his rather summary methods 
which linger yet as traditions. Yet this strange man never 
drew his sword again, though still young when the 
Napoleon wars broke out. The Prince Regent is the 
explanation. Tarleton fell early into his set, and in its 
dissipations the martial zeal of this then famous young 
cavalry leader apparently perished. He wentup theArmy, 
however, step by step and drew the pay of each one and 
held nominally some home commands without a day of 
foreign service to his credit. He also represented his native 
city of Liverpool in Parliament despite some complaints 
of his social distractions. The last four years of his long 
uneventful life he and his wife spent for some unknown 
reason in the rectory here at Leintwardine, without local 
connections or attachments. And here lies his dust, and 
above it, in an unused corner of the church, amid the 
litter of its unsightly accessories (as I saw it) is the fine 
marble monument, erected by his widow and inscribed 
widow-like, with eulogies in prose and verse, beginning 
justly with his glorious youth and then a long life’s record 
of the infinite stay-at-home commonplaces under high- 
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sounding titles mingled with pious attributes which read 
strangely. I do not suppose anyone ever sees it. Neither 
Salopians nor Salopian literature, as he was a stranger, 
seem to know anything about either his tomb or the 
man himself. Yet to anyone who does, this story, so 
ingenuously told of the youthful hero sinking into the 
commonplace man of middle life and old age, reads like a 
tragedy. I have often wondered what an intelligent 
American would say if he drifted into this out-of-the-way 
Shropsire church and found Tarleton in a corner of it ! 
Three miles up the valley into the hills is Brampton 
Brian, the castle of the Harleys of famous name. Though 
passed out of the family, it is still occupied. Apart from 
its association with the celebrated statesman it is memor- 
able for the two sieges it sustained in the Civil War from 
the Royalist forces. For the Harleys were one of the few 
Border families that stood for the Parliament, and Sir 
Robert as Member there for the county was compelled to 
stop in London—at least we hope he was—and leave his 
property in charge of his spirited wife Brilliana. But 
though in weak health Brilliana was more than equal to 
the occasion, serious though it was. Her friends implored 
her to remove with her children te a safer place, but she 
was determined to stay and see the business out. After 
a year of threats and suspense, the crisis came. In the 
midst of unfriendly Royalist neighbours, with her little 
garrison, her doctor and a sergeant loaned from Massie’s 
army, she beat off the attacking force of six hundred 
men under Sir William Vavassor for six weeks, though the 
village and church were burnt. The strain of it, however, 
proved fatal to the brave Brilliana. During the next year, 
the children being still in the castle and the doctor, 
Wright, and Sergeant Hakluyt again in command, the 
place was attacked by Sir Michael Woodhouse and 
defended with the same gallantry. But there was a strong 
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siege train this time which began to knock the walls 
about their ears and compelled surrender. 

Coxwall Knoll overlooks Brampton, the spot which 
divides with the more striking crest of the Breidden the 
reputed honour of witnessing the last stand of the Silurians 
under Caractacus against the Romans. The Breidden 
advocates, however, hold that the little shallow Teme 
at this point does not provide the dubiously fordable 
river of Tacitus’s description, which the Severn beneath 
the Breidden exactly does. And reverting to the Civil 
War, close to the leafy hamlet of Breck, also under the 
classic height of Coxwall and at the mouth of a glen, 
down which a streamlet comes from the Clun uplands, is 
set the castle of Hopton. Not as other Border or Welsh 
castles is this one, but suggestive rather of the Scottish 
Marches, a great Pele tower, in fact. Planted on a mound, 
it is three storeys high, fifty feet square and of walls ten 
feet thick, with a deep moulded Gothic doorway lifted 
some way above the ground. The Hoptons held the 
property as a fief of Clun from the Norman to the Tudor 
period and seem to have built the castle during the abor- 
tive Welsh risings which followed the Edwardian conquest. 
The family still survives in strength at Stretton Grandison 
in Herefordshire, but the tower they built passed in turn, 
doubtless as an outlying post, to the Corbets, that famous 
Norman family who, from the very Conquest, when William 
planted them at Caux beneath the Breidden, to the present 
day have been a power in the Border counties. But 
when its possession became desirable to both sides in the 
Civil Wars it was stoutly defended for the Parliament by a 
Moore, of the Linley family, who are still 7m situ nearby. 
But in refusing to surrender it was eventually captured 
and according to the ethics of the day most of the garrison 
put to the sword, as Cromwell put the unyielding garrison 
of Drogheda, a couple of Royalist English regiments 
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only recently arrived, to the sword, from which derives the 
ineradicable Irish legend that Cromwell butchered the 
inhabitants of Drogheda ! 

Space will not serve me to say much of Clun here, 
though I should like to awake the memories of that wild 
unvisited block of Shropshire country thrust out into 
Wales. For we are now within that serene orbit which 
once inspired a Salopian bard to the locally familiar 
quatrain : Clunton and Clunbury 
Clungunford and Clun 


Are the quietest places 
Under the sun. 


Are they still ? or does the motor rage even through the 
byways that link these classic spots together. Up the 
valley of the Clun, always within sight of its buoyant 
stream, is some of the best land in Shropshire. Near its 
head the little metropolis itself has all the air of a real 
frontier place looking out upon the half-circle of mountains 
that fades away everywhere into Wales. Quaint characters 
of all kinds flourished here in the old days and lie in its 
large churchyard under slabs occasionally eloquent of 
their eccentricities. A beautiful Tudor almshouse and a 
fine old inn are in the heart of the straggling village. In 
this hostelry, ‘‘ The Buffalo,” it is stoutly maintained that 
Sir Walter Scott stayed on his Welsh tour, and yet more 
that the castle with its still upstanding keep just west of 
the village was the Garde Dolereuse of The Betrothed. 
It seems much more likely that Powys Castle inspired 
Scott to the writing of his only Welsh romance. All these 
buildings stand upon one ridge, while on an adjoining 
one is the beautifui old church and the rest of the village. 
The Clun runs between under a curious bridge contem- 
porary with the castle, which last was dismantled by 
Glyndwr and finally blown up by the Roundheads in the 
Civil Wars. Granted as a fief to the Fitzalans, it fell in 
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quite early days to the Norfolk Howards, to which family. 
together with the title of Baron Clun, it still, I believe, 
belongs. Clun was a corporate town till recent times, 
though nothing remains now of its civic dignities but the 
silver maces. The church, finely placed above the village, 
shows a low tower of great strength obviously intended in 
the old Welsh wars to supplement the resistance of the 
castle. On the tombstones in the large graveyard the 
patronymics of South Wales crowd to the eye. A former 
Rector, now of Ludlow and an old friend of mine, gave me, 
I remember, the clue to an extraordinary inscription 
which. tells the pathetic story of one Charles Dyke who 
died in 1825. A familiar enough story, to be sure, but 
not often told at length upon a tombstone : 

Joyous his birth wealth on his cradle shone 

Generous he proved far was his bounty known 

Men horses hounds were feasted at his hall 

There strangers found a welcome, bed and stall 

Quick, distant answered to his horn 

And all was gladness in the sportsman’s morn. 

But evening came and colder blew the gale 

Means overdone had now begun to fail 

His wine was finished and he ceased to brew 

And fickle friends now hid them from his view 


Unknown neglected passed this man of worth 
Death his best friend, his resting place the earth. 


The old-time Clunites, despite their romantic isolation, 
were obviously no better than the rest of the world. In- 
deed, they were noted for the eye they kept on the main 
chance. No one, it was said, who had once crossed Clun 
bridge was ever the same again—in other words, he was 
dangerous in a deal. Still, Clun must have had its more 
picturesque and engaging side, for it was the scene of the 
once well-known picture, “‘ The Raising of the Maypole,”’ 
by Goodall. The old forest of Clun stretches away 
Welshwards to merge in a dozen miles into the similar 
mountain sheep pastures of Kerry. The hill mutton both 
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of Clun and Kerry are, or were, brands of note upon the 
London market. Cross-breeding of late years and the 
improvement of mountain pastures when worth it have 
made such strides that the old labels have lost a good deal 
of their significance. Clun when of old constrained to 
take the train, had to repair to Craven Arms, some ten 
miles off. When it travels that way it has to do so still, 
and Craven Arms will make an admirable starting point 
for the Stretton country. 

In pre-motor days the main border road from Hereford 
and south of it through Ludlow to Shrewsbury was about 
the best in England to travel on, whether by trap or cycle. 
The Clee stone made a most beautiful resilient surface of 
a reddish brown that in normal weather responded to the 
wheel like indiarubber and even in rain was almost free 
from mud. Alas! it was quite incompetent to stand the 
first serious shock of motor traffic and crumbled all to 
pieces. I shall not soon forget my first experience of it 
before road-makers had realized what they were in for, 
and that was before the war. I turned westward off this 
great road at Bromfield on a former page. Continuing 
north, however, in this one with the Long Mynd—Mynd, 
of course, being the abbreviation of the Welsh ““ Mynydd ”’ 
(mountain)—looming high in the distance, the Onny river 
on its wayward course to Ludlow babbles cheerfully 
beside us. Bromfield itself reminds me of one of those 
curious stories of hidden treasure so common in this 
country. A “‘Saracen,’’ so called, merely, perhaps, because 
he was a stranger, approached the Lord of Ludlow for 
permission to slay a dragon, who not only guarded a 
hidden treasure, but was a terror to the neighbourhood. 
Permission granted, the Saracen proceeded to encounter 
the monster, though not with his good sword after the 
fashion that so many heroes of that day slew many dragons 
and gained legendary fame. But this cunning man actually 
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killed the beast with incantations, so perhaps he really 
was an Oriental! At any rate, the mean-spirited villagers 
of Bromfield, when they heard the dreaded dragon was 
no more, immediately went for the buried treasure, 
leaving the poor Saracen with nothing but the dragon’s 
hide, whatever that might have been worth in the market. 

Past Onibury and two miles up the Shrewsbury road 
comes Craven Arms, a mere railway junction and impor- 
tant stock market. We lose the Onny here, one of those 
charming little tinkling Border trout streams that swish 
against white gravelly beaches between red _ banks, 
where the sandpiper from Heaven knows what distant 
shores raises her brood for like ocean wanderings, and the 
white-breasted dipper, home-staying denizen of the 
mountain stream nods at you from some mossy rock and 
lays her eggs in the crannies of ancient bridges. Over 
meadowy turf cropped by meek, white-faced Herefords, 
under hanging woods, this beautiful little stream comes 
down from its source in the Welsh hills. In old days, 
following up this alluring stream rod in hand, I have more 
than once run into that most picturesque of surviving 
craftsmen, the clogger, with his little tent, his camp fire 
and pile of alder blocks ready to be fashioned into those 
clog soles with which it was said the too-much married 
men of the northern towns kept their wives in order and 
hammered one another on the head when they felt merry. 
The Onny hereabouts waters the estate of Plowden, the 
old Roman Catholic family of that name, who have owned 
it since the Conquest. The manor house is beautifully 
situated high up amid embowering woods with an open 
vista towards the mountains of Montgomeryshire. Not 
very large, it is a beautiful blend of Tudor and Jacobean 
creation and contains fine panelling, tapestry and’many 
valuable pictures, Lely, Vandyke and Kauffmann being 
among the old masters represented. There is also a 
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highly decorative old chapel and, as often the case in such 
houses, there are several secret hiding places and escape 
holes for priests or recusants. One of the latter runs 
along the side of a chimney from the top storey, and 
looking down it from a trap-door the turf of the lawn is 
visible at the bottom. It is curious in these days, when 
even before the war fifty per cent of the landed gentry of 
England dated no further back than George III, to find 
three neighbouring families all bearing territorial names 
and whose ancestors fought side by side in the Crusades. 
The Walcots of Walcot, to be sure, sold to the Powis 
family in the eighteenth century, but the Oakleys only 
parted with Oakley recently, and the Plowdens are at 
Plowden to-day. 

Near Craven Arms that wonderful old fortified manor 
house, known as Stokesay Castle, lies between road and 
railway, and plain to see from either. If the average 
railway traveller on the one side or motorist on the other 
looked about him, which neither of them, judging from 
results, often do, they would probably recognize in Stoke- 
say something outside any former experience. For it is 
not the ordinary conception of a medieval castle, but in 
fact a fortified manor house of the thirteenth century, I 
think a unique specimen, standing almost precisely as it 
was built by Lawrence de Ludlow in 1291. The time 
was hardly ripe then for anything but uncompromising 
fortresses. Aydon, near Hexham in Northumberland, is 
something like it, but less imposing. There is a keep at 
one end with a long and quite stately mansion debouching 
from it, containing a banqueting-hall fifty feet long, lit 
by large Early English Gothic windows, while the original 
roof which covers this picturesque pile of stone and half- 
timber is intact. There are some Jacobean decorations 
within, but the original fireplaces are there and every 
storey of the adjacent tower is in good condition. A most 
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beautiful half-timbered gate-house over an archway into 
the yard completes what is, I fancy, the most interesting 
building of its kind and date in England. Lastly, it is 
surrounded on all sides by a moat. Quite fittingly, too, 
its builder is thought to be the first English citizen to 
climb by trade alone into the ranks of the baronage. In 
the graveyard of the little church adjoining there is a tomb- 
stone bearing this extraordinary epitaph : 


Autumn came and Thomas had 
Nuts and apples for the lad 

He to manhood having grown 
Determined to erect this stone 
The soul of Thomas having flown. 


Prompted long ago by curiosity as to these ingenious lines, 
I sought for light on the subject and found it to be a 
genuine tribute of gratitude erected and paid for by a 
local genius to an old gentleman of ninety-four who had 
paid these tender attentions to him as a lad. 

Continuing from Craven Arms and Stokesay we are 
on the line of Watling Street till it breaks away eastward 
through the hills em route for the buried city of Unicorium 
on the Severn below Shrewsbury. At the wayside hamlet 
and station of Marshbrook the great hills about Stretton, 
between which we are entering, lift the scenery to a 
Welsh level. Shropshire is here at its very best. On the 
one hand the high ridge of the Long Mynd, its sides 
furrowed with shadowy combes, its summits deep in 
heather, runs for several miles at an altitude of some 
1700 feet. Confronting it on our right Caradoc rises to 
about the same level, displaying the most rugged features 
of any isolated Border hill and strikes a fine note among 
its neighbours from many a distant point. It is higher 
than the Holy Mountain near Abergavenny, which other- 
wise might rival it, while the famous and loftier Aberga- 
venny ‘‘ Sugar-loaf” may be aptly classed with the Wrekin, 
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the Breidden, Corndon and the Styperstones, the four 
outstanding isolated heights of note in which Shropshire 
takes a worthy pride. Caradoc derives its euphonious 
name from the caves in its rugged front which are supposed 
to have sheltered the great Silurian chief after his final 
overthrow by Ostorius Scapula, A.D. 52, whether at 
Coxwall or on the Breidden. Supporters of the former 
theory also point to the fact that there is a Caer Caradoc 
in Clun forest. 

The village of Little Stretton with many attractive 
cottages is followed shortly by Church Stretton, the heart 
of all this semi-mountainous country. It has hotels and 
lodging houses and many residences, since even before 
the war it had acquired some popularity as a haven with 
the great army of the retired, the well-to-do unemployed, 
and Shrewsbury citizens, and I am not surprised. There 
was practically nothing of this when I first knew the place 
some forty and odd years ago. Only a lunatic asylum 
for the well-to-do interrupted the undiluted rusticity of 
the village, whose patients used to be driven about in 
carriages, so that it was taken for granted that all the 
carriage folk encountered in that country were persons of 
weak intellect ! But the green-sward walk along the high 
ridge-like summit of the Long Mynd is delightful, not 
merely because these verdant ways wind for miles between 
what in its season is a gorgeous blaze of heather, but 
because the range is so placed and of sufficient height as 
to provide the most striking outlook in the whole March 
of Wales. The Malvern hills, of comparatively modest 
altitude though they be, defy comparison north, south, 
east or west, not merely because you may look from them 
into ten English and eight Welsh counties, from Exmoor 
to Leicestershire, from Edgehill to Snowdon, but for the 
historic significance comprised in this amazing coup 
d’eil, The Long Mynd is rather blocked on the English 
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side by the other Shropshire hills, if one may use such a 
term for an outlook that takes in the Wrekin and the 
Malvern hills, but over Wales it has an unbroken range. 

I was once privileged to see into every county in Wales 
save Anglesey in much greater detail, of course, than is 
possible from the more distant Malverns. Curiously 
enough it was a grey day, not a ray of sun shone upon 
Wales though it blazed above me and covered the 
mountain upon which I stood with a robe of purple. For 
it was the 11th of August. The bilberry pickers were all 
around me having their last day before making way for 
the grouse shooters, for the Long Mynd is a quite prolific 
moor. The keeper who, on that morning, always memor- 
able to me, was surveying his domain with hopes of the 
morrow and no friendly eye on the bilberry pickers, told 
me that fifty brace over dogs had been their bag for the 
last two “ twelfths.” The visibility westward was quite 
uncannily clear. Every hill and mountain to the remotest 
horizon seemed cut in grey paper against a pale cloudless 
sky, and not a breath of air was stirring. It must be 
remembered that every county in Wales throws up its 
signs and signals in the shape of hills and ranges unmis- 
takable to those familiar with each and all of them as I 
am privileged to be. Only one of them fails to display its 
signal heights at less than 2000 feet and that is Pembroke- 
shire. Yet upon this particular morning the Precelly 
hills (1800 feet) of that remote shire, were laid distinct 
and clear like small grey nobs upon the far horizon, 
seventy miles away. The Snowdon mountains, Cader, 
the Arans, the Berwyns, Plinlimmon and its many satel- 
lites, the Black mountains of Brecon and Carmarthen, 
the mountain hinterland of Glamorgan, the Sugar-loaf 
of Abergavenny, and comparatively near at hand the 
humpy masses of Radnor forest were all visible. No 
shadows touched that vast panorama of Wales ; everything 
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was stiff and clear cut as a surface model of the Principality 
might be cut in grey paper. I have never in Great 
Britain seen so much country so vividly. I have seen the 
rather greater sweep visible from the Worcestershire 
beacon, but never with such uncanny clarity of detail as 
on this August day twenty years ago when I beheld all 
Wales from the Long Mynd. I know others who have 
been equally fortunate. 

But just across the deep valley of Ratlinghope behind 
the Long Mynd the rugged summit of the Styperstones 
confronts one, on a level with the Long Mynd. Looking 
up from the sequestered hollow, where an ancient church 
marks the site of an Augustine house, the weird monoliths 
that crowd the top of the Styperstones look in full keeping 
with the legend that Satan flung them down there. And 
not far behind, still maintaining the same altitude, rises 
the Sugar-loaf of Corndon over Chirbury and the haunts — 
of the famous Elizabethan Lord Herbert of that ilk. A 
fine confusion is this, of high wild hills and deep dales, of 
woodland and stream, of winding lanes and old-world 
farms and cottages merging imperceptibly into Wales 
and occupied by rustics with a strong Welsh accent and 
often a Welsh name, who, being Borderers, of course 
indignantly deny that they are of the race. I was once 
much diverted in this very neighbourhood on hearing a 
Birmingham cattle dealer quite innocently address a 
group of farmers in a bar parlour at Bishops Castle as 
“You Welshmen.” ‘Don’t Welsh me,” was _ their 
instantaneous retort in chorus. 

But the Long Mynd has far better links with the world of 
magic than its rival, which merely attributes its contortions 
to that stereotyped father of all evil. For wild ‘‘ Edric the 
Saxon,” in the eyes of the faithful, was known to burst at 
intervals with his followers from the depths of the old lead 
mines where he lay entombed, like Arthur and Glyndwr, 
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awaiting his hour of vengeance. The rush of the cavalcade 
upon the wings of the night wind froze the marrow of many 
a rustic huddling over his cottage fire along the flanks of 
the Long Mynd. Edric was in fact Saxon Earl of Shrop- 
shire, who retained that honour for a short time after the 
Conquest. He then, with his Welsh allies, engaged in a 
fierce conflict with William, harrying the Norman grants 
on the Border. Finally he was overcome by Mortimer, 
who received Wigmore and a good deal more besides for 
his services. Edric then became the Conqueror’s man and 
fought with him against the Scots. After a life more 
stormy than that of Hereward the Wake, though fiction 
has not popularized him, it ended mysteriously, which 
accounts, no doubt, for the uneasy habits of his wraith. 
On rare occasions when a great war was impending the 
Saxon earl was to be seen galloping on the Long Mynd 
with the Elfin wife with which legend has provided him. 
For one day, while hunting in the forest of Clun, he came 
at nightfall to a large, brightly lit-up house. Within it 
were a number of fair women larger than was wont 
among the daughters of men. Clad in fine linen, they 
were all dancing with a swinging motion and singing 
gently in a language unknown to Edric. But his awe at 
the uncanny scene in time gave way to a great passion for 
the loveliest of the group, and reckless of consequences, the 
Earl dashed into their midst and seized her by the waist. 
Her lovely companions at once became harpies, tearing 
at him with teeth and nails. But helped by his attendants, 
the Earl bore away his prize. 

For three days the maiden sulked, but on the fourth 
relented and promised to be a dutiful wife provided 
Edric never alluded to the scene and conditions from 
which he had carried her. A slip of this kind, she 
declared, would be fatal. There was a splendid wed- 
ding, attended by the whole countryside. The beauty 
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of the bride was blazed abroad so widely that it reached 
King William, who commanded Edric to bring his wife to 
court. The Londoners were entranced at her unearthly 
beauty. For some years all went well, though the lady 
paid occasional secret visits to her fairy kindred. At an 
unfortunate moment Edric alluded to these with petulance, 
and the thing which inevitably happens to men who 
marry Elfin wives happened to this one, and the lady 
vanished for ever. But the pair used to be seen, and for 
aught I know may still be seen on rare occasions, riding 
together on the Long Mynd. Tradition had it that they 
always appeared upon the eve of great wars, heading in 
the direction from which war threatened. Whether more 
recent and greater conflicts have aroused them from their 
long sleep I know not, but they were seen on the eve of 
the Crimean War by a young woman of the neighbourhood 
and her father. And here is a minute account of what 
they saw, in the words of the daughter. They were walking 
on the Long Mynd and were of a sudden startled by the 
loud blast of a horn. Her father told her to cover her 
head quickly lest she go mad. But curiosity was too 
much for the girl and it was rewarded by the sight of a 
strange troop sweeping by. Her scared attention was 
absorbed in the leaders, Earl Edric and Lady Godda [sic] : 
Edric had short dark curly hair and bright black eyes. 
He wore a green cap with white feather, a short green 
coat and cloak. A horn and short sword hung from his 
belt and “something zig-zagged below the knee.”’ The 
lady had golden hair falling to her waist and a band of 
linen with gold ornaments round her head. Otherwise, 
she too was dressed in green, with a short dagger at her 
waist. The pair watched them ride out of sight over the 
hill to the northward. Her father had seen the same un- 
earthly vision before the final struggle with Napoleon, on 
which occasion the mystic troop were galloping southward. 
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_ With the Long Mynd, and Styperstones, Caradoc, and 
its neighbour and the long wooded ridge of Wenlock 
Edge running north-eastward towards that ancient town- 
let with its gorgeous abbey, semi-mountainous South 
Shropshire ends. The traveller’s road, hence, towards 
Shrewsbury, opens out the northern half or more of the 
county. Almost Midland in character save for the 
ramparts of Wales that, rising high all along its western 
bounds, sometimes within its own territory, overlook the 
undulating lowlands of this proud and famous shire— 
the Long Mountain, the Breidden, the red quarried heights 
of Llanymynach, and so towards Oswestry, backed by 
wandering ranges from the Berwyn mountains. From 
nowhere, however, can Shropshire be so fully realized as 
from the top of the Breidden, that strange out-standing 
group of steep-faced hills a dozen miles west of Shrews- 
bury. From here you can see all the heights of South 
Shropshire, dealt with in this chapter, and also the great 
lowlands, as they appear from that perch, of the larger 
half of the shire. Amid the patchwork of red fallows and 
green woods and pastures the county capital on its ridge 
above the Severn is plain enough to the eye: The distant 
ridge of Haughmond behind it and of Hawkstone to the 
northward almost alone breaks the levels. Through the 
midst of the scene winds the Severn, reinforced midway 
by the Vyrnwy, red-banked and gravel-bottomed, steal- 
ing murmurously from rippling shallow to deep pool— 
an elusive secluded stream, evaded always by farm, village, 
and manor-house for the floods that come pouring from 
the mountains of mid-Wales. 

How different from its great twin, the Thames. Above 
all, how different in its birth amid the high solitudes of 
Plynlimmon. 


CHAPTER II 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN 


"Times the Vale of Llangollen by the banks of 
the, Dee, and thence along the same sacred river 


through the succeeding Vales of Llantysilio and 
Edeyrnion is beyond any doubt the way to enter North 
Wales, whether by road, rail, or on foot. For nowhere else 
along the Border is the contrast between normal low- 
lying English landscape and the highest qualities of a 
mountain district so sharply defined, and furthermore 
compressed into so brief a space. For Shropshire, north 
of its capital, is by no means the Shropshire of the south, 
that of the Strettons, the Long Mynd, the Wrekin and 
the Ludlow country. It is, of course, a gracious and a 
famous region, but of the Midland type, and from it by 
way of Chirk and Ruabon, by the Holyhead road or the 
G.W.R., you are precipitated at once into a fairyland of 
woods, mountains and tumbling streams. In the last 
century we used to hold this harmless single line of rail, 
that from the G.W.R. Shrewsbury and Birkenhead main 
line at Ruabon, follow the Dee westward along its winding 
and woody ways, and pierce the great barrier of hills 
amid which Llangollen lies as something of a desecration. 
Telford’s famous Holyhead road which keeps it company 
and had long preceded it seemed then a merely picturesque 
survival of the old coaching days, along which a few 
farmers’ carts and an occasional trap pursued their 
intermittent course over a rather indifferent surface. A 
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brief stir upon the railroad for the August seaside traffic, 
a faint access of wheels upon the highway and then the 
ten-months calm fell again upon the land, broken only 
by the occasional rumble of a leisurely train, usually 
but half occupied, and that by locals, mostly talking 
Welsh. We little dreamed in those old days of the 
eighties and ‘nineties what a trifling disturber of the 
peace the railway would one day seem, compared with 
the pathetic survival of former days, as we then regarded 
the Holyhead road, on which a cycling tyro could wabble 
fearlessly about or a dog sleep at peace in the sun. 

The approach to Llangollen is striking—up a deep wide 
vale, narrowing gradually to a gorge, out of which the Dee 
breaks in turmoil to sweep down through green meadows 
in sinuous curves of pool and rapid, or hidden betimes in 
muffling woods. It is in truth a noble gateway into 
Wales. On the left is the first spring of the Berwyns, 
which mountain chain in all but name bisects North Wales 
to Cader Idris and the sea. This southern wall of the deep 
trough in which Llangollen lies soon rises from the level 
of high climbing hedgerows and a sky-line of wind-swept 
trees to the purple fringe of grouse moors at about 1500 
feet. Confronting them across the Vale at a like altitude 
the pink limestone cliffs of the Eglwyseg range, for two or 
three miles, spring above a curtain of hanging woodland. 
And midway in the forefront of this gateway, with its base 
almost washed by the Dee, shoots up for some 800 feet 
above it, the conical hill, which carries conspicuously on 
its summit the splintered fragments of the Castle of 
Dinas Bran, an ancient fortress of the Princes of Powys, 
the most proudly placed of any of these mouldering sym- 
bols of ancient strife,even in Wales, which is saying much. 
The village, which lies at its foot upon the river bank and 
pressed in between this noble array of encircling heights, 
has this long time ceased to be the unsophisticated 
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Arcady over which a century or more ago those two 
eccentric old Irish ladies, whom the guide-books had 
made its genii, then held benignant sway. The ancient. 
grey village straggling round the church of St. Collen 
had become almost a little town even when I first knew it, 
and that is more years ago than I care to count. Its 
architectural deficiencies, however, matter nothing. They 
are such as are common to any recently expanded village, 
nor does one expect to find a Cotswold village in North 
Wales. 

But since it is the situation and surroundings of this 
one that make it famous its inevitable modernities matter 
very little. Moreover, these are in part redeemed by the 
bold resistance their backs make to the lash of the river 
Dee, which chafing here under the pressure of converging 
hills in a broad and rocky bed, makes a fine display almost 
in the heart of the village, when the fountains of the hills 
are loosed as they so often are in North Wales. Moreover, 
across these clear brown waters, fed by a hundred 
mountain streams and further stirred by the storms on 
distant Bala when west winds blow, stretches an old stone 
bridge of four arches with a past. For it was built by 
Bishop Trevor of the ruling family in these parts in the 
early fifteenth century, and still seated here, and for 
long was regarded as one of the ‘“‘ Wonders of Wales.” 
Fortunately this beautiful old bridge is of reasonable 
width. Even this alone might not preserve it from the 
fate of so many ancient bridges in the country in the shape 
ofa horrible concrete substitute. But luckily the Holyhead 
road keeps clear of the river, so the traffic over this one is 
quite secondary. Its centre makes a fine vantage point 
when a half flood is raging high through the stout arches 
that have wintered five centuries of them. The rocks and 
ledges that strew the wide bed of the impetuous stream 
stir it to fury. Half the waters of North Wales come 
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foaming out of the woodland that muffles their entry, but 
a brief space above, into the little town. For two or three 
hundred yards the river hurls itself on one bank against 
the backs of stone buildings that ever since I can remem- 
ber have offered as stout a resistance to its rage as the 
buttresses of Bishop Trevor’s bridge. Within stone’s 
throw of the latter, somewhat curbed and chastened in its 
futile rage, it disappears once more into over-arching 
foliage. No other place in this country within my know- 
ledge lives on such intimate terms with such a river as 
this. For its busiest little street actually runs on to the 
bridge, which, on the further bank, gives out into the 
country. 

Just behind the village, the wall of the Vale, which, 
as already noted, forms the first spring of the Berwyn 
range, rises sharply up for about a thousand feet. A steep 
lane climbs it to drop down as sharply on the far side into 
the beautiful valley of the Ceiriog, which delectable 
stream runs into the Dee some miles lower down near 
Chirk. Up here in my young days I had faithfully climbed 
in the footsteps of George Borrow and his invaluable 
henchman, John Jones of Llangollen. I discovered 
Borrow for myself. He had been forgotten by the world 
and not yet resurrected. The Norwich lawyer to whose 
firm in youth he was articled, and of whom he always 
wrote and spoke so affectionately in Lavengro and else- 
where, was, it so happens, my wife’s grandfather, and it is 
to the latter’s groom, a Welshman who taught Borrow 
colloquial Welsh, inspiring him unconsciously with its 
literature, that we owe Wild Wales. But this was over 
a hundred years ago, and such memory as there might 
have been of the careless, eccentric, clever youth, had long 
died out in the family. Undoubtedly the shade of 
Borrow’s “‘ dear old master” would have been properly 
astonished could he have witnessed the ceremonies with 
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which his native city hailed the centenary of his erstwhile 
idle clerk. I doubt if many of the present Borrovian 
school fully appreciate his Wild Wales. Probably they 
do not know Wales and Welshmen well enough to realize 
the full humour of the prophet’s Welsh tour. He had never 
before set foot in the country when he took up his quarters 
in Llangollen in the summer of 1854, during the Crimean 
War. It remained his only recorded visit, though I 
believe he made a further one. His amazing memory, 
however, had retained whole pages of the early Welsh 
poets that he had taken such a strong fancy to in youth, 
He could speak Welsh, too, of sorts. How his “ book- 
Welsh” must have sounded in native ears is almost 
unthinkable, yet somehow or other he appears to have 
made himself understood. 

As a pedestrian (good old word !) he faced both roads 
and wilds with delightful ingenuousness, not bothering 
greatly about place-names, but setting them down as 
shouted at himina high wind. Browbeating his way along 
with rare intervals of humility but always dreaming of the 
past which the atmosphere of Wales so eloquently pleads ; 
often, too, taking a rustic along with him as guide, 
partly, no doubt, for the pleasure of astonishing him with 
his strange discourse, and airing his own tags of Welsh 
history, for in truth they were little more. Yet I am 
pretty sure that the public mostly takes the cheap edition 
of his Wild Wales in such evidence on the bookstalls for 
a sort of guide-book to Wales! Here at Llangollen was 
Borrow’s starting point, and here, after many walks and 
much Welsh converse with the bewildered but adaptable 
John Jones, he planted his wife and step-daughter till 
such time as he should give word for them to join him at 
another point in his travels. He duly took them on Sunday 
to the parish church, one hanging on each arm in true 
early Victorian fashion. They supped also with the vicar, 
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father of the present Archbishop of Wales, who was then ° 
a small boy. He had dined at Shrewsbury with the 
famous Dr. Kennedy. I knew an ancient survivor of that 
feast who remembered it well, and howsome sharp passages 
had passed over the port between Borrow and the Doctor. 
One can well imagine it. 

It would be impossible to recall Llangollen without 
allusion to those queer old exotic ladies who made the 
name of this then sequestered village quite familiar in the 
fashionable circles of London and Dublin. Neither noise, 
speed nor progress will ever shift these two funny old 
things from their place as Presiding Genii of the Vale. 
No doubt the fact that their rather beautiful old half- 
timbered mansion still challenges the admiration of 
visitors helps to give these eccentric patricians the 
immortality that is quite obviously theirs. It was in 
1776 that Lady Emily Butler and Miss Ponsonby, repre- 
sentatives of the greatest feudal House, that of Ormond, 
and the most powerful political family in Ireland respec- 
tively, dropped into Llangollen, thinking it afforded them 
security for life against all knowledge of their friends. A 
weariness of worldly gaieties and a conviction that the 
ties of true friendship were the secret of all happiness was 
their motive. But the consistency with which they carried 
out their theory till old age and the grave was the strange 
part of it, for they never went back on them. Their ages 
were forty and thirty when they abjured the world, 
which doubtless had it that they had been crossed in 
love and promptly forgot all about them. 

When the new Holyhead road unearthed them and 
Llangollen became something of a resting-place on the road 
to Ireland, they had become such elderly oddities that 
Mathews, the actor, tells us that when in a performance 
at Oswestry he suddenly caught sight of them in the 
audience his gravity was so upset that he could hardly 
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get on with his part. The portrait of them in high beaver 
hats, men’s coats and collars surmounting a short riding- 
skirt and top-boots, is familiar enough. Whether the 
whips in their hands are symbolic of the order in which 
they kept the village, lacking as it did a resident magnate, 
I donot know. They were benignant autocrats, no doubt, 
and coals and blankets abounded under their sway. 
But when the early nineteenth-century travel came their 
way they recaptured that interest in the outer world 
they had abjured in youth, though they never went into 
it, and the world which had long forgotten them began 
to talk about them again as a nine-days’ wonder. Every 
one of distinction going or coming from Ireland paid their 
respects to the eccentric pair in their beautiful little house 
of largely their own contrivance, filled by this time with 
treasures, which were dispersed by sale at their death in 
1830. They became lionesses and cultivated passing 
lions, few of whom, if opportunity allowed, ventured to 
omit paying their respects to the old ladies. If they did 
they heard of it! Sometimes they had actual guests. 
The clever and brilliant Lady Morgan tells us how she 
spent a couple of days with them en voute for Dublin. 
Scott and Wordsworth were both there once at least. 
The latter offended their dignity by describing Plas 
Newydd as ‘“‘a lowly cot by Devas bank,” a rather silly 
case of poetic licence one must admit. I knew well in 
my youth an elderly lady who, as a girl, used to stay 
with them. I was then too young to appreciate the fact 
and the link, but in later life read many letters from them 
that she left behind her. The Duke of Wellington never 
failed to visit them, but then he was connected with the 
House of Trevor at Brynkinalt near Chirk, lords in former 
days of all the country around and below Llangollen. 
Dinas Bran was for a time a Trevor possession, and in 
the early fifteenth century, when Bishop Trevor was 
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building his great bridge, a maiden of his race dwelt up 
in this eyrie, presumably with her parents. As a rival 
deity, if shadowy one, she should far exceed in Romance 
the two old ladies who have captured the position. It is 
amazing that Borrow, who would certainly sniff at the 
two old ladies in his passion for the Welsh bards, should 
have ignored Myfanwy Vychan of the House of Trevor, 
which house Sir John Wynne of Gwyder tells us had only 
to “‘ raise the cry of ‘a Trevor, a Trevor!’ ”’ to check any 
interfering busybodies between the Dee and Ceiriog. 
We only know of Myfanwy through the despairing ode of 
Howel.ap Eynon, who was madly in love with this 
haughty beauty of Dinas Bran. Though Howel was a 
gentleman and a relative of the Abbot of Valle Crucis 
nearby, Myfanwy snubbed him. At any rate, the Castle 
doors were slammed in his face, and the bard thought his 
heart was breaking. ‘“‘ Amid the storms that roar around 
her high-perched towers he roams ‘her form to see.’”’ 
His very steed, he sings, shares his infatuation and paws 
the ground impatient for the long climb to her gates so 
cruelly closed to him. The vision of her radiant face 
“‘ fair as the snow newfallen on Aran’s crest ” destroys his 
sleep. She is too proud for him as she walks abroad 
“in scarlet robes with queenly gait, all bowing before her,” 
and he curses his fate. But alas! she cares nothing for 
his lays, though others think such a lot of them, or for 
his harp which delights all but her. Here is his last 
despairing note, his swan song : 
Or bid me sing as well I may 
Nor spurn my melody in vain 


Or neath the walls of Dinas Bran 
Behold me perish in my pain. 


It is more than probable that Howel drowned his grief 
in the good cheer of his friend the Abbot, over which 
several other bards besides Howel smacked their lips. In 
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earlier times Dinas Bran had been a stronghold of Princes 
of Powys, followed by various Lords Marchers. Its fang- 
line ruins against the sky-line, in their complete detach- 
ment from the world at their feet, speak eloquently of 
the stormy past this grim frontier fortress must have 
seen. 

But to view Llangollen aright it is well to climb one or 
other of the paths that ascend the Berwyn range. Its 
beauties soon disclose themselves in a vast mass of 
tumbling woodland and verdant pasture, overhung by 
lofty enveloping heights, be-ribbed and breasted with pink 
and grey limestone. Into this, through narrow channels 
not easily threaded by highway and railroad, the Dee 
comes foaming down from the adjoining Vale of Llanty- 
silio. Behind all and inclining westward rise the shapely 
peaks of the Gamelin mountains. It would take a week 
to explore fully the charms of this glorious vale from its 
many and varied vantage points. Ruskin, Lakelander 
though he was, acclaims it as the most perfect valley 
scenery within his knowledge. Mr. Baddely, though 
esthetically not so high an authority, has nevertheless 
dealt in detail with all the finest scenery in Great Britain 
and puts the Vale for charm at the top of all. So I, 
though I have seen everything south of the Clyde and 
Firth that challenges comparison, will merely agree with 
them and leave it at that. 

Miles of bosky lanes wind in and out and up and down 
through that fine horse-shoe-shaped region enclosed by the 
Eglwyseg cliffs and Gamelin ranges on the one side and 
the steeps of the Berwyn on the other, which in general 
acceptance bears the mellifluous name of the “ Vale of 
Llangollen.” 

Ferny dingles are all about it, musical with gurgling 
brooks hurrying to the Dee. Mantling woods of oak and 
ash grow tall and stately in this warm basin among the 
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hills. Groups of sycamore shade the little homesteads, 
picturesque in their white or gay tinted walls and old 
grey roofs. Sometimes lush hedgerows, at others stone 
fences, half buried in foxgloves, or bracken, struggle 
upwards between the steep little pasture fields towards 
the limestone cliffs with their caps of greensward. In 
truth the charm of so much of Wales is this blend of 
luxuriant foreground with wild mountain background. 
Nowhere else do you get old bowery homesteads and grey 
Tudor manor-houses in such close contact with craggy 
mountain-tops save, perhaps, here and there in the 
English Lakeland. Otherwise North Britain generally is 
in this respect hard, and where England is soft there are 
_ no mountains. 

And speaking of ancient manor-houses, at the far end of 
this tangled Arcady, in a cul-de-sac, tucked under the 
feet of the Eglwyseg heights is a very ancient one, much 
more interesting to me than the celebrated Plas Newydd 
of the old ladies. It lies about seven miles from Llan- 
gollen, a delightful two-hours’ walk by narrow steeps and 
twisting lanes that the motorist, I fancy, does not care to 
face, with nothing definite at the end of it from the average 
visitors’ point of view. The place acquired in days gone 
by, when tourists walked or rode, the not inappropriate 
name of ‘‘ World’s End.” In truth a more secluded spot, 
even in these days, for a beautiful Tudor house associated 
with names famous in history would be far to seek. Such 
road to it as there is ends abruptly with the house, set 
at the head of a narrow valley, blocked up by a woody 
ridge and overhung at a thousand feet by the steep rock- 
breasted, turf-crowned heights of Craig Arthur and 
Craig Aderin (the rock of birds). Here in this woody 
niche upon its own little lawn, past which the infant 
waters of the Bran come spouting out of the adjacent 
forest, stands this ancient little mansion of Plas Eglwyseg, 
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or Plas Cadwgan. Though comparatively small, it must 
have been a fine dwelling for a Welsh squire of the early 
seventeenth century. In gabled Tudor style of mixed 
stone and half-timbered construction, the rooms within 
are in good repair and mostly panelled. Over the front 
door the visitor in sympathy with the atmosphere of the 
spot will read, and let us hope not quite indifferently, 
the following inscription : “‘ This Manor of Eglwyseg was 
inherited by the Princes of Powys from Bleddyn ap 
Cynvyn, King of North Wales, who fell in battle 1073.” 
Below is the shield of the Pendragon and under that the 
words ‘‘ Ovna na ovno Angau,” which, being interpreted, 
signifies ‘“‘ Neither cowardice nor fear of death.’”’ In the 
wood behind the house, beside a path which follows up 
the tumbling stream, is an upright stone. Upon its face 
is carved the pious faith of some former owner that this was 
the actual path by which Owain, the heady son of Cadw- 
gan, went out on his reckless exploits that in the twelfth 
century set all Wales and bordering England aflame. 
This would be as cryptic, I fear, even to a learned English 
visitor to this sylvan nook, as the inscription over the 
portal. But the remote predecessor of this Tudor building 
was a hunting lodge of the Princes of Powys. Above all, 
it was into these wild woods that this reckless prince first 
brought Nesta, the ‘‘ Helen of Wales,’”’ when he forcibly 
carried her off from the arms of her husband Gerald de 
Windsor, Constable of Pembroke, and set all Wales aflame. 
For she was the daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, titular Prince 
of South Wales, and was King Henry’s ward, while 
Gerald represented the King in Anglo-Flemish Pembroke- 
shire. How long she was kept here tradition does not say, 
though the uproar the lady involuntarily caused is a 
matter of history, but at any rate we know that she 
found her way back to Pembrokeshire. So, too, is the 
fact that her many descendants figured largely in that 
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band of Norman-Welsh knights under Strongbow that 
were the first conquerors of Ireland. 

_ Owain’s father, Cadwgan, Prince of Powys, happened 
for the moment to be also Lord of Ceredigion (Cardigan). 
It was when he was keeping festival there that his eldest 
son, fired by accounts of his kinswoman Nesta’s beauty, 
and further inflamed by a sight of her, led a band of heady 
youths to Gerald’s castle in the night, dug their way 
under the gate, set fire to it, and in the confusion carried 
off Nesta with her two children, her husband escaping down 
a drain. The vengeance of the King and other interested 
Magnates fell on poor Cadwgan, who could do nothing with 
his reckless son. Fighting became general, Cadwgan was 
driven out of his Western Provinces with the ready help of 
neighbours greedy of plunder and of his lands. He even 
lost Powys at the hands of others, who for their labours 
were established by the King in his seat. Meanwhile 
the cause of all this turmoil fled to Ireland. His hapless 
father, who had been banished to the English estate of his 
Norman wife, was twice restored to his possessions, but 
each time his impossible son broke out again and threw the 
family fortunes into the melting-pot. That the wicked 
proverbially flourish is well attested by the fact that while 
poor Cadwgan fell in a fight that was none of his making, 
his fractious son lived to reign for years over Powys and. 
to serve the King with distinction in Normandy. Justice, 
however, was not to be baulked. Gerald de Windsor had 
not forgotten him and waited through the long years for his 
opportunity. It came when both he and Owain were 
serving the King against a rising in South Wales. The 
occasion offering, he and his men set upon Owain and shot 
him to death with arrows. So merrily the world went 
round in the Wales of the twelfth and thirteenth century ; 
but this is a mere brief summary of the uproar that the 
abducting of Nesta occasioned. Here in this profound 
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solitude of plashing stream and forest glade, so deep 
among the hills, so inaccessible even to modern notions, 
it is strange to picture, confronting one another, this fierce 
youth and doubtless enraged and defiant beauty who were 
to set a world in arms. 

A young farmer and his wife occupied the house when I 
last visited it. When I first saw it forty years ago it was 
kept up as an occasional retreat by a descendant of the 
original builder, Col. Jones of Maes-y-Garnedd in the 
Rhinog mountains of Merionethshire, a famous man, 
since he was brother-in-law to Cromwell and was accorded 
the honour of a barbarous death at the Restoration. In 
the hands of his descendant many relics were preserved 
here, a portrait of the Protector by Lely, and one also of 
his mother, besides arms and accoutrements of the period. 
Maes-y-Garnedd, it may be worth noting, is still occupied 
by lineal descendants of the Cromwellian leader who 
signed the King’s death warrant. As Plas Cadwgan is an 
Ultima Thule in a sylvan wild, so Maes-y-Garnedd is the 
outermost habitation in some of the wildest mountain 
scenery in Wales, and well known to many tourists as 
they approach the climb through the high notch in the 
Rhinog range known as the Drws Ardudwy, or the gate of 
Ardudwy. 

If the splintered walls of Dinas Bran, the aerial castle 
from which Madoc ap Griffith by inheritance ruled a wide 
domain, seem to express the very spirit of a wild past, as 
Wordsworth so felicitously invoked them— 


Relic of Kings, wreck of forgotten wars, 
To the winds abandoned and the prying stars— 


the Abbey that Madoc founded is a very haunt of ancient 
peace. A mile up the Dee from Llangollen and, again, 
rather less up the valley of its little tributary the Bran, 
stand the stately ruins of the noble Cistercian House of 
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Llangwestle, more generally known as Valle Crucis Abbey. 
For not far away stands the Pillar of Eliseg, a mutilated 
cross with an inscription fixing its erection as in the eighth 
century and its author as one Eliseg, who fought the 
Saxons and had his stronghold apparently upon Dinas 
Bran. The Abbey is beautifully set in a fair meadow, 
backed by tall trees, while the encircling mountains from 
_ the Eglwyseg cliffs to the pointed crown of Moel Gamelyn 
mount the sky behind. Enough, too, remains of the 
Abbey church and the monastic buildings to emphasize 
their lovely setting and arouse interest in their story and 
to recapture in fancy it may be the picture of this great 
Cistercian House in all its ancient glory. It was founded 
in 1201 in the days of Llewelyn the Great, who had for 
the moment united the three old divisions of Wales with 
their jarring interests. Under his strong influence and skill 
in arms he was able to turn the scale of the Baronial Wars 
of England. The affairs of Wales were then at their 
zenith, and she was trying to shake off the ecclesiastical 
dominion of Canterbury. The delightful Giraldus, arch- 
deacon, gossip, candid critic, historian of his times and 
humorist, was agitating for that Archbishopric of Wales 
which was only yesterday under different circumstances 
achieved. Deputations from Wales importuned the Pope 
for the restoration of the Pallium to St. David’s. But His 
Holiness durst take no such risk of offending England. 
It was at this interesting moment that the staunchest 
prop and supporter of the greatest of medieval Welsh 
princes founded the Monastery in this Vale of the Pillar 
of Eliseg, making it over to a body of Cistercian monks, 
whose skilful sheep-farming as an Order made them the 
most suitable to Welsh conditions. Madoc, who was 
Lord of Powys Fadog, owned lands at the moment running 
from the Tanat valley south of the Berwyn almost to 
Chester on the north. He lived for thirty-six years after 
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founding his monastery and was buried within its precincts, 
though his tomb, with that of other Powys Princes laid 
there, has disappeared. By the fifteenth century, at any 
rate, there was not much left of the original and rigorous 
regime of the Cistercian Order. The bards who give us 
so many intimate glimpses of old Welsh life are loud in 
their praise of the hospitalities of Valle Crucis. Every 
day, says Guttyn Owain, a singer of repute, the Abbot 
provides a new feast, and with such free hospitality that it 
might be “‘ perpetual Christmas at Llangwestle.” Guttyn 
was a nephew of the reigning Abbot, and when an expected 
invitation lags in coming he writes to his uncle reminding 
him that he is a chip of the old block and as capable as his 
Reverence himself of appreciating the wines of the 
Abbey, which are equal, he declares, to any set before 
Kings and Princes. There were eight or nine Cistercian 
Abbeysin Wales. They owned between them about 30,000 
sheep and were the founders of the woollen industry which 
played such a part later in rural life. The west wall of 
the Abbey with parts of the chancel and the north transept 
survive, together with the monastic buildings containing 
dormitories and other chambers of the monks. The whole 
forms a perfect picture, standing just aside from the high 
road which climbs up and over the Gamelyn range. The 
silence is only broken by the clamour of rooks and the 
murmur of the stream. The monks’ fishpond, in which 
the whole length of the Abbey ruins with their mountain 
background used to be reflected as in a mirror, had 
unhappily choked up when I last saw it. 

The Dee runs down the last two miles into Llangollen 
with some fury, being pent into a narrow rocky trough 
between converging hills. Previous to its riotous entrance 
into the Vale of Llangollen proper it circles for many miles 
in always impetuous fashion through scenery of surpassing 
beauty, but wholly aloof from all routes of travel. This 
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stretch is sometimes known by the euphonious name of 
the Vale of Llantysilio, and describes almost a horse-shoe 
in its wide sweep. From the Holyhead road which climbs 
a hill over the heel of the shoe one of the finest valley 
prospects in Wales reveals itself. For hundreds of feet 
below this rare vantage point, its silvery rapids flashing 
in the sunlight, the Dee comes surging down the long 
straight reach from Glyndyfrdwy, cleaving its way 
through a rich fringe of bordering woodland, radiant 
in every shade of green in high summer, still more radiant 
in the fires of autumn. And just beneath this superb watch- 
post, the river turns almost at a right angle, hurrying 
away on that above mentioned wide horse-shoe sweep, 
to open up another and glorious vista down stream, now 
gliding under fringing woods, now chafing the banks of 
green pastures, to pass eventually and tumultuously out 
of sight amid the hazel and birchen groves that fringe 
the foaming rapids of Rhiwl. And everywhere in the 
background of this entrancing scene rise the green steeps 
of the Gamelyn mountains, their shapely front and flanks 
verdant as velvet, their sharp and heathy summits ready 
in due season to don a purple crown. 

I hope it is not old associations that make me hold this 
to be one of the most perfect scenes of its kind known to 
me. I have renewed acquaintance with it recently and 
seen no cause to waver. Yet if this view over the Vales of 
Llantysilio and Glyndyfrdwy is all that, days down in the 
river itself battling in waders with its swift currents, or 
gliding over them in a coracle, come back to me with no 
less clarity. But that was always before the foliage that 
so glorifies the view from the slope of Barber’s Hill was 
fully out, when the river fringes and woodland paths 
were gay with primrose and bluebell, of anemone, celandine 
and what not, when the buds had not yet burst sufficiently 
to break the sunshine. But this is idle talk. Only anglers 
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are on intimate terms with the inward beauties of a moun- 
tain stream, and to them, or such of them as are worthy 
to be considered, they are as an open book. Others see 
them only in patches from bridges or open spots and for 
brief intervals. Poets celebrate and artists paint them by 
samples. They do not live with them for hours and days 
exploring their green recesses. Nor is it theirs to stand in 
a hundred pools and shallows searching the secrets of 
amber runs and silvery eddies in mid-stream, or of the 
darker depths that lave the feet of mossy crags, or burrow 
under the bulging roots of oak and willow, the ever 
changing music of the water with its thousand melodies in 
his ears. The dipper and the breeding sandpiper, those 
beautiful genii of the clear waters of North and West 
Britain, are hardly more than mere names to a majority 
of persons. To the fisherman they are all-day companions, 
one is always on familiar terms with them. But, as I have 
said, this is idle and perhaps unpopular talk, for it is only 
to be understood of the angler. 

But the view of the Dee from the side of Barber’s Hill 
is for any road traveller to see. It is on the Holyhead 
road. Hundreds of cars daily dash by the brief opening 
where a halt at a gap in the trees would display it in all its 
glory. Not one in a thousand are even conscious of its 
existence. I watched this opening once for half an hour. 
From scores of passing cars not so much as a single glance 
was cast that way. But for the man of taste who will ex- 
plore afoot the watersides, the woodland ways and heathy 
heights around Llangollen, who will climb the Berwyns 
and look south over the deep glen of the Ceiriog, or ascend 
Moel Gamelyn and see the Snowdon range forty miles 
away, clear cut against the sky, and more, much more than 
all this, the memory of days thus spent will not soon fade. 


CHAPTER III 


VALE OF CLWYD 

. - $ rich as Duffryn Clwyd,” says the North 
Welsh farmer when extolling his best field or a 
neighbouring farm he would like to have. In 
less practical circles the Vale of Clwyd has been commonly 
styled the Garden of North Wales, not quite for the same 
reason that Kent claims the title among English counties, 
but merely because the famous Vale is comparatively 
smooth of surface and almost the only part of the North 
Wales mainland that has consistently, in the past, at any 
rate, grown much wheat. In case the term mainland 
mystifies the reader I must record the fact that Anglesey 
is so smooth and fertile that it was a commonplace of 
Welsh history that it could produce grain enough to 
feed all Wales. Hence the ancient saying, “ Mona, the 
mother of Wales.’’ But Duffryn Clwyd is an extraordinar- 
ily interesting, as well as in its way a beautiful country. 
It defines itself, too, as clearly on the map as in the mind. 
Speaking broadly, it leaves the Berwyns in their westward 
progress to Bala Lake about midway and runs at right 
angles due northward to the sea. The uplands which 
look back across the watershed to the Berwyns at Corwen 
supply the fountain springs which swell later into the 
Clwyd. But in truth this last is but a modest little river, 
for all the import attached to its name, rippling soberly 
over a gravelly bed between brushy banks, as if conscious 
that amid these smooth and gracious meadowlands the 
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temper of the Ceiriog or the Dee would be unseemly. 
The Vale is some twenty-five miles in length by four to 
eight in width. Three towns are strung along it, nearly 
equidistant from one another, each of them raised high 
upon a rocky ledge. Two of them carry a great feudal 
castle, the third an ancient cathedral, whose limitations in 
size are no measure of its importance throughout the ages. 
And when Ruthin, Denbigh and St. Asaph have in the 
order named announced themselves, and when beneath 
the last-named the more lively waters of the Elwy have 
swollen the gentler streams of the Clwyd, before subsiding 
into the tidal way, amid vast dreary flats, the lines of yet 
another town show dimly along the low shore. This is 
Rhyl, wholly modern, unhistorical and hideous, a sad drop 
from the storied walls and rural charms of Duffryn Clwyd, 
if it were near enough to signify. But even these dreary 
levels through which the tidal Clwyd steals seaward 
between muddy banks have something to say. For this is 
the ancient ‘‘ Marsh of Rhuddlan,” the “‘ Morfa Rhuddlan ”’ 
which gives its name to one of the most famous of Welsh 
airs. It signifies much more than this, however, for over- 
looking these melancholy flats on a green knoll are the 
massive ivied ruins of Rhuddlan Castle. And Rhuddlan 
is more than worthy to complete the chain of castles in 
Duffryn Clwyd, not merely because it was built by 
Edward I at the same time as Harlech and Carnarvon, but 
from the fact that within its walls the future Government 
of Wales was settled and the “Statutes of Rhuddlan ” 
drawn up. For three years it was the headquarters of 
the Great King, who, whatever he did, right or wrong, he 
did thoroughly. 

Both road and a line of rail leave Corwen for the gap, 
the low pass leading over into the Vale of Clwyd. As 
one slowly mounts it, the backward view over the Dee to 
the Berwyns, in August one blaze of heather, rising here 
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to Moel Fernau over 2000 feet, is exquisite. And after the 
village of Gwyddelwern the watershed is soon crossed. All 
this was within the patrimony of Glyndwr, Gwyddelwern 
itself being held by his brother Tudor, who fell in his cause. 
Across the watershed is the hamlet of Brynsaith Marchog, 
otherwise “the hill of the Seven Knights.” It was 
certainly hereabouts, and local tradition fixes this as the 
spot, where Glyndwr, early in the insurrection, captured 
his arch-enemy and the cause of all the trouble, Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, and with him seven of his knights. These 
first beginnings of Dyfiryn Clwyd are compressed. The 
river is but a trifling brook prattling beside us in a rocky 
bed. The small farms typical of North Wales, fifty to a 
hundred acres, squat in the narrow vale or straggle far 
up the hill-sides. Low-pitched, white-walled, grey-roofed, 
snug enough with their sheltering trees and little orchards 
in perfect harmony with the landscape. 

_ What change has the War and the motor-car brought 
among these thrifty, clannish, Calvinistic, Welsh-speaking 
folk ? A good deal, I fancy, in some ways. The impene- 
trable exclusiveness of their social lives could not be 
otherwise than shaken by the War and its aftermath. 
For the Welsh Fusiliers, the territorial regiment of North 
Wales, raised forty battalions. 

The population of all North Wales, it may be noted, is 
considerably less than that of Devonshire or Hampshire. 
Before the War recruiting was practically dead. The 
whole influence of the chapels was thrown against it. 
The soldier was regarded as a lost soul, almost an outcast, 
a superstition which had some sort of ground in the 
fifties, but with the ‘‘new model” of the twentieth 
century was a grotesque aspersion on the King’s uniform. 
Iremember not long before the War two infantry battalions 
being sent down fora month’s training into an out-of-the- 
way part of Wales where I happened to be staying 
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throughout the crisis. There was quite a panic at the 
prospect, when to the amazement of the local prophets 
these terrible soldiers turned out to be quiet, well-behaved, 
civil-spoken lads who didn’t even get drunk. There 
was a great reaction and the troops got a most hearty 
send-off when they and their bands, which had regularly 
edified the locals, marched away. 

Now the Church grievance has disappeared, and there 
neither is nor ever has been a genuine land grievance. 
The Welsh farmer, particularly when, as often happens, 
he has bought his farm, is left something like a Tory 
whether he likes it or not. The result will be interesting. 
Possibly, like the old-fashioned Scottish Liberal, he will 
go on voting for that party for long after his opinions have 
changed, from mere habit. But the small farmer is neither 
an altruist nor where his interests are concerned a fool, 
and if he listened to the Labour or Socialist orator, or 
such as hint at collusion with Labour, he would have to 
be one or the other! Iam told that the War and all that 
it meant in worldly knowledge to the young men has not 
changed the old and admirable tendency of the farmer’s 
son to stay at home and help his father on the farm, where 
the family have often lived for generations. The class of 
farm labourer gua such is numerically almost negligible 
in most of Wales. Probably they are more in evidence 
down in the larger farms of the Vale of Clwyd that any- 
where else in the North. But in the normal procedure the 
son works for his father without wages on the under- 
standing that on marriage he either sets him up on a farm 
of his own or retires in his favour. In other words, his 
wages, less a little pocket money, are saved for this 
purpose. They don’t seem in Wales, even now, to require 
any adventitious assistance in ‘‘ brightening village life,”’ 
or to be serious victims of the nearest cinema. For one 
thing they are really keen on education, these Welsh 
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country folk, and are notably quicker-witted and naturally 
more intellectual and imaginative than their Saxon 
equivalents, who have almost nothing to show for the 
most costly educational system in Europe. Their music, 
of course, is an abiding resource to them, and if this runs 
rather to emotional melodies and an inherited skill in 
part-singing than in listening to the gruesome discords 
which the modern professes to admire that is their look- 
out. Preaching and emotional religion still holds them 
to their chapel and Sunday schools, which must be a good 
deal purified now the Church is dethroned, since the 
preacher has no longer any pretext for political polemics. 
I think also it is recognized that the ministers have got 
to bestir themselves now the education of their flocks is 
advancing beyond the old conditions of the average chapel 
pulpit. 

I always associate this opening of the Vale of Clwyd 
and the passage into it under Eyarth rocks with a June 
morning thirty odd years ago and my first encounter 
with that delightful writer and charming personage, the 
late Stanley Weyman. It was in the day of the cycle, 
that inoffensive, efficient and health-giving aid to a 
knowledge and love of the countryside, all of it, that is to 
say, that any road could reach. We met by appointment 
and went off over the quiet summer roads and lanes to 
the old manor of the Thelwalls in which the author spent 
the latter half of his life, active to the end of it in local 
affairs. The public tribute to him on this account by his 
neighbour, the Archbishop of Wales, at his recent death 
was a memorable one. What a quiet country-side it was, 
too, in those closing years of the last century. Mr. 
Weyman, who was already famous, but loathed publicity 
and abhorred interviews, considered himself as quite 
secure in that respect at Llanrhydd, and I think he was 
But I remember that he used jestingly to declare that as 
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regards work the legitimate and domestic intruder was 
much worse. For in a country house, however peaceful | 
of aspect and situation, with its inevitable if pleasant 
obligations, you simply couldn’t lock yourself in, but 
were at the mercy of all and sundry from the coachman to 
the rector. He used to say that the next bit of work he 
did he would have to go away and shut himself up some- 
where, and this course I believe he actually followed till 
the end of his life. 

With the first expanding of the Vale, Ruthin and its 
castle stands well out upon a ridge above it. The red 
sandstone shell of the old Edwardian castle encircles the 
modern castellated building of the same material, the 
whole making a most imposing pile. Through an heiress 
of the Middletons it came to a West of the Delaware 
family, who built the modern portions and blended old 
and new in a most harmonious whole. The owners and 
occupants till recently were the well-known Cornwallis- 
West family. But it is the story of the Castle and what 
it stands for that will most attract anyone who looks 
behind the mere picture, though Denbigh, the central 
castle of the Vale, is the better point for anything historical 
I may have to say about this fertile and gracious wedge 
of country, driven southward from the Irish Sea into the 
wild hill country of Wales, and for which contending races 
fought and struggled since time began. At Ruthin one 
can already see its significance in the bold range of hills 
that walls it in upon the east, and the deeper block of 
high moorland that entrenches it upon the west. 

From the Edwardian conquest the Vale was under rigid 
Anglo-Norman rule in two sections as fiefs for the Crown. 
Ruthin controlled the upper end, and its lords were the 
Greys of rather evil name for their tyrannical methods. 
The castle had been built under Edward I, who, after 
the conquest of 1282, created the Crown Counties of 
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z Carnarvon, Anglesey, Merioneth, Cardigan and Mont- 


gomery, but left what is now Denbighshire under Lords 
Marchers. Under this castle little towns grew up, notably 
Denbigh and Ruthin. They were mostly occupied by 
Anglo-Norman or English dependants and supporters 
of the castles, traders and the like who had the sole 
privilege of markets and their dues, irksome and incon- 
venient to the Welsh of the country, both gentry and 
commons, who were still more irritated by the too often 
illegal exactions of the Lord Marcher. A medieval baron 
with a free hand was generally a brute, and when dealing 
with an hereditary foe in subjection he must have been 
extraordinarily unpleasant. But Lord Grey of Ruthin, 
in 1399, was apparently also a fool. His territory marched 
somewhere in the hills between Ruthin and the Dee 
Valley with the property of Owen Glyndwr, which was a 
large one, though but a slice of that held. by his ancestors, 
the Princes of Powys. Owen was a man of importance, 
except officially he was the equal of a Lord Marcher. 
Probably the Welsh regarded him as superior. Incident- 
ally he had been at Oxford and at the English Court. 
Discontent had been seething through most of the 
country among the Welsh in the Marches, but it is not 
probable that Glyndwr had any reason to feel aggrieved 
or was out for trouble. But he and Grey had a boundary 
dispute such as any two big landowners in those quarrel- 
some times might have had, in which their respective 
tenants joined issue. Glyndwr went up to London to get 
justice from the High Court. Unfortunately the officials, 
ignorant of his status, snubbed him badly and refused him 
a hearing, at which Grey chuckled and kept hold of the 
disputed land. He had already played Owen a spiteful 
trick with the King, and the Welshman’s cup was full. 
He emptied it after the custom of the times by attacking 
Ruthin, looting the town and burning it to the ground. 
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Grey, who was absent, sought out Owen later, and the two 
forces met, near where the road to Corwen crosses their 
probable boundary, about Brynsaith Marchog, as I have 
related, where the arrogant and foolish Lord of Ruthin 
was defeated and captured. He was taken to the lonely 
tower of Llanbadarn by the Llanberis Lakes, in the secure 
heart of Snowdonia. The King had now to ransom him 
from Owen, and took a year to do it, at the cost of 10,000 
marks and the price of a manor in Kent. Grey was ruined 
and done for, and has come down in history with perfect 
justice as the provocateur-in-chief of Glyndwr’s insurrec- 
tion and of all the misery it wrought. 

Generations of Greys had their grip on the Vale of 
Clwyd from Ruthin or from Denbigh, but I think the fatu- 
ous Reginald, who was in hot water all the time, was the 
last of his race to figure as Lord Marcher. However, it 
must be said for them that they founded and endowed 
the really fine Collegiate Church at Ruthin, Perpendicular 
in style, with a beautifully carved roof. The old monastic 
buildings make a quite harmonious residence for the 
incumbent, who rejoices in the dignified title of Warden. 
Its honours were enjoyed for many years by a sporting 
worthy who always claimed, and was acclaimed by the 
Press, to be the “ Slogger Williams ”’ of the famous fight 
in Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Other types of clerics in the 
shape of future Deans and Bishops have shepherded 
Ruthin. The town is a pleasant, old-fashioned, high- 
perched little borough of 3000 souls, with the Clwyd piping 
gently at its feet, and charming views of woods and vales 
and mountains framed within its tortuous streets. Of the 
old English traders and soldiers who built the town, and 
saw it burned and rebuilt it, and fleeced the Welsh farmers 
and backed up the Greys in their armed quarrels, how much 
of their name and blood is left absorbed into this very 
Welsh community? The Court Rolls of the Marcher 
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period are preserved, and both the names of litigants and 
varieties of offence are interesting. A few English names 
among the lower sort survive, but most of them, I take 
it, when racial discord ceased, succumbed to the Welsh 
nomenclature, with its baffling tautology, as they did to 
the language. Many who blossomed into landed families 
remained till recent time in situ. 

In the neighbouring church of Llanrhydd, and already 
alluded to in connection with Mr. Stanley Weyman, the 
Thelwall family of Norman garrison origin are elaborately 
commemorated in a sixteenth-century monument. Ten 
sons and four daughters are here in effigy kneeling dutifully 
behind their parents. Most of the sons achieved old age, 
and the lot between them had, while still living, two 
hundred and fifty descendants ! Where are the Thelwalls 
now? Llanrhydd, by the way, is one of those cryptic 
Welsh dedications that puzzle orthodox English Anglicans 
more than a little. St. Mengan is its patron, and that 
saint is registered as the family doctor to Vortigern ! 

Denbigh is seven miles down the ever widening Vale, 
through a pleasant land of rather English-looking aspect, 
a reddish soil, larger fields, and obviously larger farms 
than common in North Wales. I once spent a fortnight 
hereabouts in a farmhouse of old red brick and Early 
Georgian style. The occupants and all their neighbours, 
however, were Welsh speaking, though the better farmers 
are here generally bilingual. Country houses, park lands 
and woods are plentiful in the Vale. When Dr. Johnson 
was down here with the Middletons of Gwaenynog, he 
said he had never seen so many elegant country seats in a 
single district. But the Vale has been through some bad 
periods since then. Like all grain growing and mixed 
farming countries its prosperity had waned grievously 
under the depression of the eighties and ’nineties. Its 
case was quite different from that of the ordinary Welsh 
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hill farmers, whose peculiar position as well as their 
dealings with stock rather than grain will pull them 
through anything. But the fortunes of Clwydian squires 
and farmers in the past and present would, I fear, interest 
few readers. 

No country was the scene of more bitter contest for its 
possession from earliest time to the Middle Ages than this 
northern strip of Wales between the Conway and the Dee, 
known of old as the Perfeddwlad, of which this fertile 
Vale of Clwyd was the heart and centre. West of the 
Conway towered the Snowdon mountains, both a sure 
defence and a refuge for the Welsh, and a grazing ground 
for all the cattle they might drive with them. The 
Romans passed this way quite early under Paulinus to 
that notorious massacre of the bards of Anglesea and the 
destruction of their groves. A little later Agricola had 
extended his conquests thus far, a pass in the Clwyd 
mountains, Bwlch Agricola, still commemorating his 
name. A Roman road crosses the Vale towards the old 
Roman stations beyond the Conway. The Saxons expelled 
the Welsh from this northern belt, but were in turn dis- 
possessed by a body of Strathclyde Britons driven down 
from the North by invading Scandinavians. These last 
seem to have been accepted by the native Welsh as allies 
and suffered to occupy the Perfeddwlad as an independent 
community. But further pressure by the Saxons united 
these two bodies of Welshmen and enabled them to more 
than hold their own. A last Saxon effort in great force 
was made by Harold, the son of Godwin, three years 
before the battle of Hastings, which proved successful. 
But Harold was contented to retire under promises of an 
annual tribute which neither he nor his Saxon friends 
were destined to receive. It is not probable that much 
Saxon blood remained in North Wales. 

But a mightier and sterner foe than the Saxon was 
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following in his steps. For two hundred years after 
the Norman Conquest bloody war raged intermittently 
between the Welsh Princes and the English Kings along 
the northern sea coast belt, usually checked at the Conway, 
where the invaders, weather-beaten and half-starved, 
knocked their heads in vain against the Snowdon mount- 
ains and their nimble defenders. Mathew of Paris, that 
most informing of chroniclers, describes the sufferings 
of John and a large army on the east bank of the Conway 
with much detail and not a little humour. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century the four cantreds of Rhos, 
Rufiniog, Dyffiryn Clwyd and Tegengle (Flint), otherwise 
the Perfeddwlad, were swept bare of men, stock and 
buildings by the English. How these devastated and 
famine-smitten victims of medieval barbarism in many 
countries sprouted into life again so quickly is always a 
bit mysterious. But when Edward I at the final subjuga- 
tion of North Wales took Duffryn Clwyd in hand, there 
seemed to have been still a normal amount of Welshmen 
in the district. Enough at any rate to worry his garrisons 
a good deal. Speaking broadly, it was not till then that 
the Norman grantees of Edward definitely took root. 
The Castle of Ruthin, as we have seen, was built and put 
in charge of the Greys, and that of Denbigh reconstructed 
probably upon its still nobler site, and given to the de 
Lacys, already famous as Lord Marchers in South Wales. 
Hardly as the arrangement fell on the Welsh for a long 
time, it is a unique and interesting chapter in Welsh 
history. The Lord Marchers, by now long seated in 
South Wales, had won their little kingdoms by their 
swords, or had occasionally married Welsh heiresses, even 
themselves being sometimes Welshmen. But they were 
independent of the Crown, and not founders of little 
English colonies in Wales as were these Clwydian Normans 
under the Royal eye, though also for their own profit and 
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defence. To Denbigh as to Ruthin, only more so, came 
with the de Lacys a large number of English followers 
and adventurers, both traders and soldiers. They built 
a walled town around the castle, and under its protection 
helped their lord to collect both just and unjust dues from 
districts tributary to it, or under special market privileges 
traded with the country Welsh to the latter’s disad- 
vantage and chronic disaffection. These civic privileges 
were confined to the English, and the natives were alluded 
to and registered as “ foriners”’! This policy provoked 
many small uprisings, and when, over a century later, 
Glyndwr’s great rebellion broke out, his earliest supporters 
came from in and around the Vale of Clwyd. But in 
course of time, when these distinctions were lessened or 
removed, and racial acerbities died away, these English 
colonists often became, it was declared, more Welsh 
than the Welsh themselves. Many of them, however, 
became large landowners, and though much intermarriage 
took place, the leading families of the Vale in the eighteenth 
century, though in all other respects Welshmen, very 
frequently bore English names. 

The English names in the long lists of Denbigh burgesses 
and freemen in those days are interesting. Those of the 
prominent families that came down to recent times as 
Squires are even more so. Thelwalls, Dolbens, Heatons, 
Cloughs, Chambres, Rosindales, Twisletons are a few that 
occur to me, with Salusbury the most famous of all. It 
should be said that Conway and Carnarvon and Beaumaris 
and, indeed, some other small towns in West Wales, 
were built round the castles as English towns, occupied 
and held under the same conditions. But no obvious 
trace is, I think, left there of the colonists. More isolated 
among the native Welsh, they were no doubt more easily 
absorbed. 

The once great castle of Denbigh, perched on its high 
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ridge, has little remaining around it of the arrogant little 
town that once lived beneath its shelter and bullied the 
surrounding country. The present borough grew up along 
the foot of the slope and is the best country town in North 
Wales. The poise of the castle, five hundred feet above the 
Vale, is most imposing. Shattered as are its towers and 
ruinous its bastion walls, enough is left to recall the 
distinction of its past, while both its remains and surround- 
ings are properly cherished by the townsfolk. The 
castle well is still open, down which fell to his doom the 
young son and heir of the first de Lacy, whose family 
were soon succeeded by Mortimers, Despensers, and other 
iron-fisted barons who could be trusted to sit upon the 
Welsh, or try to. Looking from this high perch amid the 
Vale, the glowing scene, both east and west, might almost 
. be Kent or Sussex but for the mountains which bound it 
on either side. 

For the wars and sieges right up to its last stand for 
the King against the Cromwellians, in which Denbigh 
took a leading part, there is no space here. But a word 
as to its defence and capture in the Civil Wars will be 
timely, as it was the last hope of the Royalist party in 
Wales and the Marches, which had mainly stood for the 
King. “There was not a barony in England,” says a 
contemporary writer, “‘ that had more gentlemen holding 
therefrom.” After their defeat at Rowton Heath in 
September 1645, Charles had spent a few days in Denbigh, 
and the tower where he lodged still bears his name. A 
fight took place below the town between some raw Welsh 
levies and Mytton’s brigade, disciplined Londoners, in 
which the former were beaten and chased over the Hierae- 
thog moors almost to the Conway. But it was not till the 
following year that the town was seriously besieged. By 
that time hundreds of Royalists from the captured castles 
in the Marches had collected round Denbigh. From all 
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quarters the country gentry had brought their plate and 
valuables as a last hope of security. Ruthin had fallen 
after a six-weeks’ siege. Charles had gone north, and 
in April 1646, though his cause was hopeless, Denbigh 
prepared to hold out. 

It was appropriate that a Salusbury should be in com- 
mand. For they were the oldest and most prominent 
family in the Vale, deriving, it was said, from a Bavarian 
noble who had come over with William and had fought 
much in North Wales, long before the Edwardian Con- 
quest. A Salusbury had been actually the first Constable 
of Denbigh in a temporary conquest and occupation by 
Henry II. A Salusbury was now to be the last as defending 
it for Charles I. They had produced lusty warriors, some 
notable for eccentricities that had endowed them in the 
popular mind with all kinds of apocryphal achievements. 
An Elizabethan Salusbury was a tremendous fellow, he 
had two thumbs on each hand, which apparently made him 
asuperman. Tradition credits him with killing a dreadful 
beast that had its lair in the cliffs below the castle, and 
with his naked fist slaying a lioness in the Tower of 
London. He apparently kept himself in training by tear- 
ing up forest trees by the roots. This Denbigh hero was 
merely known as ‘‘ Old Blue Stocking ” from the colour 
of his hose. But the homely soubriquet covered a reputa- 
tion for indomitable courage. 

His opponents, Generals Myddleton and Mytton, were 
both of the old Vale of Clwyd stock, the former of Chirk 
Castle, who, as Civil War students will remember, changed 
sides in the Second Rebellion. Mytton had acquired 
Halston in Shropshire, and was the ancestor of that 
notorious sportsman, Jack Mytton, who lost it through 
his incredible follies and extravagances. The castle was 
crowded with defenders and well victualled, but the driest 
summer within memory brought about a shortage of water 
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and much suffering. ‘‘ Old Blue Stocking ” seems to have 
spoken his mind to the King when he had passed through 
Denbigh, but nevertheless had vowed not to give up his 
charge till so commanded by His Majesty. In this mood 
he and his garrison fought and skirmished all through the 
summer months. Both Myddleton and Mytton wrote 
long letters to him as “‘ old friends and comrades ” which 
make good reading, pointing out the fatuity of his resist- 
ance. Nothing, however, but the King’s command, he 
declared, would move him, and the King was away in 
the North. The local poets outside the town no doubt 
cheered him on— 

Hould out, brave Denbigh, that just fame 

That after times may historize thy name, 


When this they glorious epithet shall bee 
Denbigh that saved England’s monarchy. 


Alas, England’s monarchy was long past saving. But at 
last ‘‘ Hosanau Gleision,’ as the Welsh called him, 
though only under pressure, sent his cousin Thelwall with 
a letter on a hunt for the King in the North. This letter 
merely indicated that they were hard pressed, but 
Cousin Thelwall, when he caught up with the King at 
Newcastle, put the situation plainly, and, of course, got 
the desired permission, bringing it home in his pocket. 
Honourable terms were granted by Mytton, and the 
remains of the garrison marched out of the last remnant 
of the King’s dominions with all the honours of war. 
The last scene was characteristic, for when the Parlia- 
mentary troops were drawn up within the castle, Salusbury 
from the top of the Goblin Tower curtly demanded if 
anything more was wanted of him. And when the officer 
in command suggested that the key had been overlooked, 
- flung it down with the remark: ‘‘ The world is yours, 
make it your dunghill.’’ Salusbury, now ruined in fortune, 
retired to a farm across the Hieraethog wilds near 
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Cerrig-y-druidian, and spent the rest of his life there in 
obscurity. 

Like all rather self-contained communities, the Vale 
of Clwyd has been rich in characters both virile and quaint. 
An abundance of good living and plenty of country gentry 
of rather a special and mixed breed, with a Welsh tenantry 
also relatively comfortable and all forming a harmonious 
whole, not too near the heart of things, accounts for this. 
Like Pembrokeshire and Cardigan, thoughin quite different 
fashion, Dufiryn Clwyd is a bit of Wales that stands 
out by itself. Not long ago, at any rate, its local patriotism 
was quite sublime. An acquaintance of mine of anabound- 
ing Edwardian family, who after many years of soldiering 
abroad inherited the family estate, used to declare that 
if he came up to London for a fortnight his numerous 
uncles, who had spent every minute of their lives at home, 
would flock around and demand if the Vale of Clwyd 
wasn’t good enough for him! But this was thirty years 
ago! A mile from Denbigh is Whitchurch, the old parish 
church of the town, now disused, a large fifteenth-century 
building with a fine tower. Its chief interest to me, 
however, was as the burial place of such a crowd of these 
old burgesses and squires with their curious blend of 
Welsh and English names—Salusburys, Cloughs, Heatons, 
Rosindales, Chambers, Dryhursts, Dolbens, Edwardian 
English, with Lloyds, Pryces and Jones galore all inter- 
married. 

Within the church is an altar tomb on which reclines, 
in full armour, the lion-killing, four-thumbed Salusbury 
of Llewenny. His wife lies beside him, while eight sons 
in armour and four daughters take a lower place. The 
mother of this doughty knight was the most famous lady 
in Welsh annals since Nesta, the Helen of Wales, set the 
land aflame, not for any sensational deeds achieved either 
by or against her, but for her wealth, her matrimonial 
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whimsicalities and her statistics as an ancestress. She 
began life as Catherine of Beraine. Her grandfather 
was a son of Henry VII, begotten in his Breton days, 
whom later he brought to Wales and made Constable 
of Beaumaris, endowing him lavishly. He became known 
as Sir Rowland Velville, and married the heiress of the 
Penrhyns. From this union there was only a daughter, 
whom, as a wealthy kinswoman and later an orphan, 
_ was claimed as a ward by Queen Elizabeth. But she was 
much too pretty for the still youthful Queen to keep 
about her, so she offered her for competition among the 
golden youth of Wales. Maurice Wynne of Beraine won 
the prize, probably paying a substantial commission, 
and from this marriage, too, there sprung only one child, 
a daughter, who became known as Catherine of Beraine. 
She was even richer than her predecessors, and withal 
clever, sprightly and handsome. 

Her first husband was a Salusbury of Llewenny, by 
whom she became the mother of the lion-killing ‘‘ Syr 
John,” and grandmother of the goodly company we saw 
upon the tomb at Whitchurch. She became a widow 
early, and the competition for succeeding Salusbury was 
so keen that two of his friends went to the funeral intend- 
_ ing to propose there and then the moment he was laid 
in the ground. Sir Richard Clough stole a march on his 
rival in most indecent fashion. For he was actually 
following the coffin and helping to dry the tears of the 
disconsolate widow as an intimate friend of the dear 
departed, when he offered her his hand, heart and fortune, 
for he was a very wealthy man. She had accepted him 
before they reached the church. 

Maurice Wynne of Gwydir, one of the foremost gentle- 
men in Wales, had a shade more sense of propriety, and 
waited his opportunity till the return journey, when to his 
disgust and amazement he found he had been forestalled. 
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Pulling himself together, however, from the shock, he 
implored the lady to promise him the reversion of her 
hand should she again be left a widow, and this faint 
consolation, as it must have seemed, was granted. Maurice 
Wynne had already buried two wives at Gwydir, but now 
he had a great stroke of luck and reaped the reward of 
his forethought. For Sir Richard died at forty, and the 
thrice-widowed lady was true to her strange pledge and 
married her faithful but twice-widowed Maurice. In due 
course, however, she buried him, and took a fourth husband 
in Edward Thelwall of Plas-y-Ward, and so married 
successively into four of the most powerful families in 
North Wales, a sufficient testimony to her qualities. 
And this, added to the fact that her descendants among 
the Welsh notables were as the sands of the sea, acquired 
her the soubriquet of Mam Cymru, or the “ Mother of 
Wales.”’ Her Clough husband, who was the most famous 
of them, gave her some trouble. He built an immense 
house near Denbigh, Bachycraig, part of which may yet 
be seen as a farmhouse. At the top of it he had a window- 
less room into which he shut himself betimes at night and 
held it sacred. The country people believed he there 
held conferences with the Devil. My lady seems to have 
had similar suspicions, for venturing on one occasion to 
creep quietly upstairs and look through the keyhole she 
saw her husband actually chatting with the Evil One. 
On opening the door the latter seized Sir Richard in his 
arms and dashed through the wall with him, making 
bricks and mortar fly. After this her life with Wynne of 
Gwydir and Edward Thelwall at Plas-y-Ward must have 
been a comparatively humdrum one ! 

Pennant, who lived no great way off in the eighteenth 
century, tells us of all these weird doings, accounting for 
them by the simple fact that Clough was an astronomer, 
and had his observatory in the roof. For Bachycraig 
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seems to have been a strange house, contrived of six 
storeys decreasing in size as they went upward after the 
fashion of a pyramid. Mrs. Thrale ultimately inherited 
the estate and built Brynbella upon it for Piozzi and her- 
self to live in. It still stands upon a hill above the Clwyd, 
and Dr. Johnson’s mild adventures here will be remem- 
bered. Sir Richard Clough himself was a quite remarkable 
person. He began life as a poor boy and amassed a great 
fortune. He became a partner of the still more famous 
merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham, and operated largely in 
the Low Countries, marrying a Flemish wife. He built a 
good deal in his own country, favouring the Flemish 
gable. Plas Clough, his first house just north of Denbigh, 
is still standing, and displays the Flemish style. The 
Cloughs became a leading family in the Vale, Arthur 
Hugh, the Early Victorian poet, being of their blood, 
but they are now as a name virtually extinct. Most 
distinguished next to the Salusburys of all these Denbigh 
stocks, however, in the wider sense, were the Myddletons, 
once of Gwaenynog, within easy distance of these other 
seats. A Carnarvonshire Welshman, of the noted house of 
Blaidd (Wolfe), had married a Myddleton, a Shropshire 
heiress, in the fifteenth century and adopted her name, 
and the Wolfe of the Myddletons is still conspicuous in 
Welsh heraldry. 

A small stone house still stands where Sir Hugh was 
born. For though one of them was prominent in the 
Civil Wars, this other gave London its first water supply. 
With indefatigable patience and at the expense of all his 
fortune he tapped the springs in Hertfordshire, and created 
the New River which supplies London to this day. His 
money ran out when he had reached Enfield, but under 
much pressure the city financed the business through. 
Sir Hugh was left with shares only that for a time paid 
nothing. What they became worth afterwards I am afraid 
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to say, but they are among the wonders of finance. But 
I do not think the Myddleton family made anything of 
them. Itseems strange now to walk along the green banks 
of the steadily gliding stream of limpid water in meadows 
twenty miles from London and remember it is the work — 
of a Jacobean Denbighshire squire. The money came 
from silver mines in Wales which Sir Hugh had developed 
and profitably worked. 

Popular as is the Elizabethan period, even with the 
general reader, its interpreters rarely mention what a pest 
the Earl of Leicester, through the reckless favours of 
the Queen, became to North Wales. He was given the 
Governorship of Denbigh, and at once proceeded to 
extortions and exactions unknown since the days of the 
de Lacys and Greys. He did some useful building, 
however, in the town and castle, with the somewhat 
audacious aim of shifting thither the ancient seat of the 
diocese of St. Asaph. Otherwise he set himself to fleece 
the whole country shamelessly in his own interests. | 
Despite the fact that the burgesses made him a free gift 
of £2000, he raised the rents of the freeholders by fourfold, 
and at his will enclosed waste lands to such an extent 
that the tenants rose and levelled his fences. This was 
construed into riot and rebellion, and for their share in 
it he sent two young Salusburys of Llewenny to a gibbet 
at Shrewsbury. He had even the insolence to mortgage 
the town manor to some London merchants, tricking 
even them in that illegal procedure. The disorders 
which arose from these outrages reached the ears of the 
Queen, who interfered and by charter confirmed the quiet 
possession of the Denbigh tenants. The latter rejected 
his nominee for Parliament and elected a man of their 
own, which brought a letter from Leicester that is a study 
in insolence. The foolish Queen had made him Ranger 
of Snowdon Forest and he immediately extended the 
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bounds of his rangership into Merionethshire, and even 
over the Menai Straits into Anglesea, claiming rights over 
lands there. 

This brought out Sir Richard Bulkely, a magistrate 
of that island, as champion of its rights and his own. He 
stood out boldly, defied Leicester, who deputed a certain 
Bromfield, a creature of his own, to fight a duel with the 
troublesome Anglesea knight. He sent one Green with 
the challenge, but Bulkely drew his dagger and cracking 
poor Green’s head with the hilt, told him to take that 
message to his master. Sir Richard then went up to 
London to lay “ the griefs of the Welsh people ” before 
the Queen. Leicester was there, too, with accusations 
and suborned witnesses. Demonstrations in force were 
made by both parties like angry dogs. But the Queen 
swore with a great oath she would believe nothing against 
Sir Richard, as she had known him from a boy, and made 
them reluctantly shake hands. Leicester then asked Sir 
Richard to dinner, but the astute Welshman well knew 
-what that meant and declined with thanks. North Wales 
gave a sigh of relief when this grasping minion died, and 
his much-abused powers went back to the Crown. 

Down the Vale towards St. Asaph, among other country 
seats is that of Plas Heaton, where the Heatons, another 
Edwardian family, are in occupation. Their motto 
*‘ With the rising of the walls ”’ is suggestive and there are 
some curious limestone caverns in the grounds. The 
Elwy, coming out of the hill-country to the west, making 
for St. Asaph, isa clear brown mountain stream, a charming 
picture in the woody vale down which it runs, to wash in 
due course the base of the ridge on which the Cathedral 
makes up in some measure for its modest dimensions by 
its commanding site. Originally known as Llan Elwy, 
St. Asaph is the smallest cathedral, save Bangor, in 
Britain. It is cruciform in shape, with a central tower, 
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that perched up where it is gives dignity to the whole — 


building. Founded about 650 by Kentigern, Bishop of 
Glasgow, it was burned two or three times in the various 
Anglo-Welsh wars, being no doubt of timber, and finally 
by Glyndwr in 1402. After remaining derelict for nearly 
a century it was taken in hand again and grew by slow 
degrees and interludes of activity into the present building. 

In front of the Cathedral is a monument to Bishop 
Morgan, the translator of the Bible into Welsh. There is 
an effigy of himself and the divines who assisted him in 
his great work. An altar tomb within the Cathedral 
commemorates Bishop Luxmore, who died in 1854. He 
was the greatest pluralist and nepotist in recent Church 
history, even for Wales. St. Asaph was a poor diocese, 
but of a total revenue of £43,000 this bishop managed 
to secure £25,000 a year out of it for himself and family. 
How this was engineered would not interest the reader. 
Besides, he would not believe it, not being conversant 
with the strange ways of the Church in Georgian Wales. 
But it was quite simple for a Welsh bishop with nerve, 
that is an English bishop in Wales, for no Welshmen 
were appointed to Welsh bishoprics for nearly two hundred 
years. They were regarded as stepping-stones to an 
English See, or places of rest for aged and retired prelates. 
Some never went into residence at all. Luxmore, however, 
who owed his office to having been tutor to a Duke, and 
probably saw no future beyond Wales, nursed St. Asaph 
very closely and made it extraordinarily profitable. Keep- 
ing livings vacant and pocketing the proceeds, to put it 
frankly, was one great source of profit. The result of this 
sort of thing and all that it meant was a nation of Non- 
conformists, and the ultimate disendowment of the 
Church in Wales. 

Giraldus and his Archbishop said Mass here in 1128 in 
this “ poor little church of Llan Elwy,” then the original 
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building. The little town, of less than two thousand 
inhabitants, though not out of harmony, is not as pictur- 
esque as Ruthin. The top end of the county of Flint 
intrudes here, taking possession of St. Asaph and the last 
seven or eight miles of the Vale of Clwyd, which shortly 
subsides into the ‘‘ Morfa Rhuddlan,’ now drained 
meadows. The village of Rhuddlan on a gentle rise beside 
the tidal stream of the Clwyd has little left but its historic 
name to give it importance. Though the castle is only a 
shell, it makes a noble show with its big drum towers 
and curtain walls, all densely clad with ivy when I last 
saw them. Within is an area of clean turf. There was a 
castle here at least a century before Edward built this 
one, for Giraldus says that there was a “‘ noble one” 
in which they were all handsomely entertained for the 
night by David, the son of Owen Gwynedd, the then 
powerful Prince of North Wales, whose own official resi- 
dence was at Aberffraw in Anglesea. So having spent the 
night at Rhuddlan and heard Mass in the morning at 
St. Asaph, the whole episcopal party ambled over the 
Flint hills towards Chester. That the Saracens had seized 
the Holy Sepulchre was assuredly a strong cry for the 
Archbishop to go to the country with, more particularly 
as he went to Palestine himself and never came back 
again. Two centuries after this and one from the building 
of King Edward’s great castle, Richard II stopped here 
on his melancholy ride from Conway to Flint Castle, 
where Bolingbroke threw off the mask and the hapless 
King realized that he was betrayed and a prisoner. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN MERIONETH 


ERIONETH owes its euphonious name, like 
Me in this respect less fortunate, to a son or 

grandson of that Brythonic chieftain, Cunedda 
from Strathclyde, who at the collapse of the Roman 
occupation, established his family and his friends as the 
ruling power in much of Wales. Merioneth became part 
of the kingdom of North Wales and its rulers owed 
allegiance to the Court of Gwynedd at Aberffraw. When 
Edward I, however, created his shire he greatly extended 
the old bounds. Though the Snowdon group lies without 
these bounds and in Carnarvonshire, Merioneth is, per- 
haps, on the whole the most all-round delectable county 
in Wales. Dolgelly with its couple of thousand population 
is its present capital, and till the domestic wool-spinning 
trade practically vanished from Wales was quite a busy 
little place, sending its flannel by waggon to Shrewsbury 
and by sea from Barmouth to Liverpool. 

But all this is not my reason for giving a few pages here 
to the Dolgelly district, but the more cogent one that it 
lies in the very lap of Merioneth’s choicest scenery. 
Cader Idris rises immediately above it. The two Arans, 
of equal height, are within easy sight to the eastward. The 
Mawddach estuary, the most beautiful scene in all Wales, 
starts nearby, while the Rhinog mountains, running north 
through the old cantref of Ardudwy, which Edward gave 
to Merioneth, link it to the great Snowdon group. On my 
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first visit to Wales as a boy Dolgelly had no railroad con- 
nection with England. Coaches ran from the G.W.R. at 
Ruabon, I think, by Llangollen, Conway and Bala, the 
same route that all traffic follows to-day, a forty to fifty 
mile stretch through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in Wales. And the holiday visitor on top of a leisurely 
coach could see it and absorb it in a manner impossible 
to the modern traveller by train or car. 

Cader, which means a chair, dominates this district, 
physically and spiritually. The popular conception 
makes Idris the occupant of it, a giant who, when he 
felt out of humour, flung rocks about the country, like 
some other mythical giants on other hill-tops. There 
was apparently, however, a real Idris, a warrior of this 
neighbourhood, in the sixth century, who spent his hours 
in less childish and more patriotic fashion, for he fell in 
battle against the Saxon invaders at Welshpool. But 
long before the days of Idris the giant, or Idris the patriot 
soldier, the mountain was occupied by old local gods 
whose mythology has been recently explored and illumin- 
ated by my friend Mr. T. E. Ellis, who, from his delightful 
perch on the opposite slope of the valley, can visualize 
every bit of the great mountain from its topmost crags to 
the meadows and river at its feet. One of these old gods 
was Gwyn ap Nudd, son of the morning mist, who kept 
watch upon the topmost peak of Cader. He was associated 
with the birth of life and became the god of the realm 
of the departed, whose souls, when they sought refuge 
among the crags of Cader, he hunted down with a pack of 
hounds and then conveyed them to the land of the here- 
after. Later on Gwyn ap Nudd adopted the more genial 
role of a king and was promoted by the ancient Church 
to be custodian of the gates of Hell, lest the demons 
there confined break loose and destroy the race of 
men. 
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But there was a greater god even than Gwyn among 
these ancients in the land, which was someday to be called 
Merioneth. His name was Math, and it was he who had 
undertaken to create wives for the sons of men. His 
methods were much more idyllic than the Old Testament 
operation upon Adam’s rib, for his ingredients were the 
blossoms of the oak, the broom and the meadowsweet as 
grown in the fields of Llaneltydd nearby Dolgelly. The 
result, however, was nothing like so successful as Eve 
and her daughters, for the lady so delicately fashioned 
belied her make and behaved herself so gracelessly that 
she was turned into the owl that hoots by night in the 
woods of Merioneth. So runs a mere fragment of the 
wealth of legend accumulated by an imaginative people 
in a romantic country—so much of it, at least, as survives 
the chilling influence of so-called progress when it has 
only reached a stage deadly to the imagination ! 

One does not often linger over the little grey slate 
roofed towns of North Wales. Itis impossible they should 
live up to their surroundings. One is indeed thankful 
when they do not strike a too discordant note, and Dol- 
gelly does no outrage at least to its gracious setting. 
Occasionally, too, there are some amazingly old buildings 
tucked away in these sombre little towns with their narrow 
streets. Glyndwr’s council house, only removed within 
easy Memory, was a case in point, for Dolgelly was within 
the zone of Owen’s earlier activities. Before Hotspur 
threw up the governorship of North Wales in disgust 
at the lack of support given him by the King, to make that 
break with Henry which led to such momentous results, 
he had come down from Denbigh to Dolgelly and fought 
an engagement with Glyndwr at the foot of Cader. The 
encounter led to nothing except Hotspur’s return to 
Denbigh under suspicion, in the retrospect, of having met 
Owen in private, and laid the train for that alliance with 
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the Percys, which later on was so fatally to miscarry on 
the bloody field of Shrewsbury. 

But Glyndwr’s further presence at Dolgelly in 1403 
to confer with his council was of more importance, as he 
was by that time acknowledged throughout Wales as its 
Prince. The powers against him seemed for the moment 
impotent. The English border counties, badly raided, 
were reduced to buying immunity from further invasions. 
Owen had just dimissed his parliament at Machynlleth 
and in May, 1404, removed to Dolgelly with a council of 
“ sufficient persons.” Hence he sent his envoys to France 
with long documents, still extant, explaining his position 
and his views, which resulted in a formal treaty between 
the French king and himself. This led to the subsequent 
landing of French troops and combined march into 
Worcestershire in the following year, which I shall speak of 
later. It was here, too, earlier in his revolt, and at Nannau, 
nearly a thousand feet above Dolgelly, where Vaughans 
have lived for centuries, that Owen, as already told, killed 
his cousin Hywel in self-defence, and hid his body in 
that hollow oak in the grounds, whose fearsome groves 
for centuries made it a thing of dread to all and 
sundry. 

In the Tudor period, though Wales found political 
satisfaction in the accession of a Welshman to the throne, 
it took a long time to settle down from the chaos caused 
by Glyndwr’s insurrection followed by the Wars of the 
Roses, which last turned loose such swarms of banditti in 
thecountry. The most persistent of these were the famous 
red-haired brigands of Dinas Mawddwy, who terrorized 
southern Merioneth for years. It was a Dolgelly notable, 
and Baron of the Exchequer, Judge Owen, who was 
deputed by the Crown in the mid-sixteenth century to 
suppress these ruffians. The judge did this, as he thought 
effectually, by catching and hanging about a hundred of 
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them. But he had signed his own death-warrant, for the 
survivors waylaid and slew him on his road home from 
Welshpool assizes, which outrage created such a scandal 
and indignation throughout the country as to bring it 
eventually into the King’s Peace. As there was now 
nothing much left for the headier element around Dolgelly 
to fight about, the two chief families, the Vaughans of 
Nannau and the Owens, says Mr. Ellis, fell out about the 
principal pew in the parish church, a futile bone of con- 
tention all over the country in much later days, but settled 
more peaceably. The Nannau pew was declared by their 
rivals to be conspicuously and pretentiously placed above 
the rest. So they repaired early one Sunday morning 
to the church and hacked it to pieces with axes. When 
the family from the hill-top descended to divine service 
they must have had a notion of what to expect, for their 
whole company was armed and there ensued over the 
wreckage of the family pew a deadly fight with swords 
and daggers. A more pleasant memory of Dolgelly church 
before leaving these scenes of strife and turmoil is the 
Cader bell which is rung to rouse a search party when 
anyone is lost on the mountains. 

The last twenty miles or so of the route from the Shrop- 
shire border to Dolgelly and the coast, after skirting the 
shores of Bala lake, takes the upward course of the Little 
Dee. As road and rail, always in more or less company, 
climb towards its source through woodland gorges, the 
two Aran mountains, close at hand upon the left, finely 
dominate the scene, looking all their three thousand feet. 
It is these two peaks that, filling the western sky in any 
view from Bala lake, absolve it altogether from the charge 
sometimes made by guide-books of being uninteresting 
and give it real distinction. At the top of the pass after 
the Dyfrdwy or Dee has disappeared into the jaws of the 
Arans and its source, where Spencer places the education 
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of the youthful Arthur under the care of Timon, it seems 
no time before the infant Wnion, leaping out of the woods, 
compels road and rail to bend and twist to its violent and 
capricious humours, elbowing the former at any rate to 
left or right as it tumbles its pellucid waters seaward 
under an almost unbroken canopy of foliage. I have 
sometimes, in threading these delightful dingles, by rail 
particularly, for it is the more intimate with them, 
amused myself with the fancy that it must have been the 
very first vision of a mountain stream for thousands and 
thousands of travellers from the twenty-five counties of 
England that contain no waters remotely resembling such 
as these. How, at a first acquaintance, do these crystal 
waters flinging themselves from rock to rock, asuch familiar 
obiect to folk of west and north Britain, strike those people 
who have never seen anything livelier than the Mole or 
the Ouse or even a chalk stream ? Can they imagine how 
those to whom such things have been a part of their lives, 
miss them in a country where their gleam is never seen 
and their sound never heard ? I fancy not, as in so much 
eulogistic appraisement of this or that English landscape 
the absence of any water worth mentioning is quite 
obviously unfelt and unnoticed, just as is the lack of 
heights of any distinction. 

_ The Wnion, however, escapes from its leafy gorges well 
before the traveller reaches Dolgelly, and streams out into 
the meadows, dancing brightly past the town and on 

through more secluded leafy ways to join the Mawddach 
- flowing down from its mountain valleys to the north. 
It is a beautiful scene here by the many arched old bridge 
below Llaneltyd spanning the Mawddach, where the two 
uniting waters first touch the tide. Far above, Cader 
lifts its three summits skyward and pushes its lower 
flanks in successive heights westward towards the sea. 
Within easy sight, in a meadow, the remains of the old 
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Cistercian abbey of Cymmer rival in situation its sister 
house of Valle Crucis, if it does not quite rival it in im- 


portance. The remains, too, are neither so great nor so im- — 


posing. The walls of the east end with three long lancet 
windows still stand, while a good deal of the nave with 
some internal arcading and other fragments survive. 
The abbey was founded in 1198, at a time of great activity 
in church building in Wales. For Llewelyn the Great, a 
man of genius both in peace and war, had raised his 
country into a factor to be reckoned with, and reduced to 
order and something like unity its quarrelsome princes. 
Hywell, Lord of Merioneth, of the line of Owain Gwynedd, 
brought the Cistercians to Cymmer, and Llewelyn gave 
them a charter, which was confirmed by successive 
English kings. The monastery flourished and was always 
a power for good in the land right up to the -Dis- 
solution. 

And nearby this meeting of the united streams with 
the first touch of the tide and the head of the. estuary 
stands Hengwrt. Here were housed for two centuries 
many hundred old Welsh MSS. of priceless value, includ- 
ing the book of Taliesan, collected by its owner, Robert 
Vaughan, in the seventeenth century. In later days they 
passed to another great antiquary, Wynne of Perniarth, 
on the Dysanni just beyond Cader, and are now among 
the most treasured collections of the University ot 
Wales. That is why people who know or care anything 
about these things take off their hats when they pass 
in sight of Hengwrt, as the depository for so many 
years of half the secrets of old Wales and the home 
of the man who, three centuries ago, chiefly collected 
them. : 

It is eight miles down the estuary, upon its northern 
shore, to Barmouth, and it is looking up it from there that 
the full glory of this justly famous scene is at its best. 
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But the downward journey upon this, or in truth upon 
either shore, opens out such ever-shifting scenes of beauty 
as to abide in the memory of those once familiar with it 
so long as life and memory last. It is some three or four 
years since I was last here, and the splendour of a gorgeous 
day after a wet week of early July lit up the scene. The 
fringing woods by the roadside shook out their freshened 
foliage to the sun in all the luxuriance of this mild and 
moist valley, facing southward and shut off by mountain 
walls from every breath of the cold winds that rage 
betimes over the rugged heights far above them. At one 
point, to our surprise at such an early date, a curtain of 
heather in full bloom laid a thousand feet of purpleradiancy 
from the very roadside to the craggy skyline. Here and 
there vistas opened to the estuary, already with the 
inflowing tide a half-mile breadth of water. Little torrents 
spouted from the mountain steeps above and, diving under 
the road, hurried down through groves of birch and oak, 
of larch. and mountain ash towards the shore. Country 
houses from time to time, themselves not always visible, 
make their presence felt by the touch of luxuriance in 
shrub and grove that two or three generations of care and 
culture have given to this enchanting waterside. 

Gorse flames and heather riots upon fir-crested rocky 
islets that the receding tides will soon leave, like stranded 
ships, upon the golden sands. And the adjective is no 
mere convention, for the colouring of these sands is 
extraordinarily vivid. From time to time, through breaks 
in the skirting woods, or on rising to higher ground, one 
looks across to the further shore, luxuriant like this one 
with woods and hanging pastures, cloven at intervals by 
bosky glens that drop abruptly from the lofty outlying 
flanks of Cader which roll to the sea coast. But it is from 
“the panorama walk ” above Barmouth, or even from the 
centre of the long bridge which crosses the estuary, nearly 
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a mile here in width, that this glorious scene displays 
itself in full perfection ; in effect a lake eight miles in 
length, winding inland between shapely mountains, to 
terminate in a wild array of heights cutting across the 
eastern sky. And all along the curving shores, with their 
shifting margins of yellow sand and woody promontories 
and country seats, is the rich colouring and lush luxuriance 
of a favoured clime, where tropical plants are tended in 
sheltered gardens that withering north and east winds 
cannot blast. Even that combative warrior, Prince 
Hywell, who founded Cymmer Abbey, became sentimental 
when he remembered the glories of this scene and broke 
into verse : 

A wave of white foam sweeps hard by its hamlets, 

And as it speeds it is like the silvery rime. 

I love that sea strand of Meiryonydd, 

Where a snow-white arm was my pillow. 

I love to hear in the thickets of privet 

The nightingale’s note by the far famed meeting of the 

waters. 

It is a curious thing that the medieval Welsh poets are 
continually invoking Eos, the nightingale, for all Wales is 
now west of its range. 

Barmouth is somewhat redeemed from its character of 
a modern watering place by having to climb in its rear 
up rocky steeps, which lead direct into the heart of 
mountains. A mile up the coast stands its old parish 
church of Llanabar, which word is equivalent to the Welsh 
name for Barmouth—Abér-maw (ddach), with the accent 
on the second syllable. Hence the corruption ‘“ Bar- 
mouth.” It is the only instance in Wales, I think, of a 
place-name arrived at by such a process. 

Llanaber church, which hangs above the sea, is a 
beautiful specimen of thirteenth-century work co-equal 
in date and foundation with Cymmer Abbey. When one 
has said that it consists of nave, clerestory, two side 
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aisles and a chancel, such describes a thousand churches 
in England and Wales. But there is something in the 

pose and appearance of this old church, like so many in 
West Wales, that suggests a great deal more than mere 
architectural terms can convey. A single lancet for an 
east window, however, is out of the common, while the 
designs of the pillars and a most beautiful south doorway 
must not even here be overlooked. But these little old 
Welsh churches are rarely content with mere architec- 
tural antiquities on the modest scale usual with them. 
They generally have something within or beside them 
that awakes mysterious memories of prehistoric times. 
Here at the door of this one is an inscribed stone bearing 
the words, Caelexte monedo Regi, commemorating, as is 
supposed, Coelextus, King of Mona. 

The fine modern church of red sandstone in Barmouth 
recalls to me the catastrophe which coincided with, 
or even preceded its opening in the ‘nineties, when the 
foundations slipped and the huge tower fell with a crash, 
smashing the nave in its fall. Old church towers in Eng- 
land fell about like ninepins in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with good and sufficient reasons. Buta 
newly-built one, raised by public subscription, in this 
one to topple over even before its bells were rung, con- 
stitutes, I think, a record in Church history. I remember 
soon after its rebuilding standing in the church, and 
the vicar, then but a middle-aged man, pointing to his 
snow-white hair and saying, ‘‘ This came within the week 
after the catastrophe.” I was not surprised. Years of 
collecting and planning a large building of urgent require- 
ment all just brought to fulfilment, to be dashed in a 
single night. A munificent and wealthy resident stepped 
nobly, I think, into the breach, so the shattered nave and 
ruined tower in due course rose again. The church stands 
partly on a ledge cut out from the cliff, and the accident 
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was supposed to be due to the faulty laying of a corner- 
stone of the tower on sloping rock. 

The coast-road northwards from here to Harlech has 
for much of the way the desolate marsh, Morfa Dyfiryn, 
between it and the sea, while to the right hand the stone- 
walled pastures and little homesteads of Ardudwy slope 
upwards towards the notched summits of the Rhinog 
mountains. At Llanbedr the impetuous Artro comes 
cleaving the foothills, to wind a diminutive tidal river 
through the marsh into the sea. It is up this wild and 
beautiful valley the way lies to Cwm Bychan lake and that 
mysterious half-mile staircase which climbs through a 
rocky cleft over the Rhinog mountains known, and I 
think justly known, as “‘ The Roman Steps.” For no 
other human power in prehistoric Wales could have had 
the slightest use for such an elaborate causeway in this 
wild corner, or even the power to make it, but the Roman 
lead and silver miners with their doubtless impressed 
native labour. 

I may possibly be reminded that I have said very little 
in these chapters of the prehistoric remains with which 
Wales is so freely littered. This very abundance may 
be set down as my excuse. A medieval castle, a ruined 
abbey, an ancient manor-house speaks to you. A maen 
hir, an Ogam stone, a cromlech, even the camps upon a 
thousand hill-tops have nothing to offer but speculation, 
nor do they add anything to a landscape. I always think 
they are best treated of as a separate subject, technical 
and speculative. To merely tabulate them is meaningless. 
The guide-book has to concede much to this demand. 
It is part of its business to indicate their whereabouts. 
But of all the mute relics of the unrecorded past in Wales, 
these Roman steps seem to me by far the most eloquent, 
though not so much as an inscribed stone remains to help 
clear up the mystery. 
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And round the corner, with the sea drawing up closer, 
stand, high perched upon their outstanding rock, the 
massive towers of that incomparable coast fortress of 
Harlech, while away beyond Harlech on the horizon, 
from among a mass of mountain-tops, rises sharply, if 
the day be reasonably clear, the Wyddfa, the noble peak 
of Snowdon. Nor can one thus stand, if only in memory 
before the walls of Harlech, without a thought of the Sarn 
Bwch, that mysterious stone causeway, or breakwater, 
that far out at sea, cutting across this upper part of Cardi- 
gan Bay, holds all shipping at arm’s length for the dread 
of it. Occasionally it is visible above water at a low tide 
and meets another sarn, Badrig (the ship-breaking cause- 
way) that comes up from the south. What are they >— 
nobody knows, and so here in Ardudwy, almost within 
sight of each other, are the two most mysterious objects 
in Wales. 

But the causeway has no mystery for legend which may 
even contain a half truth, since it was the embankment 
that kept back the sea from the drowned cantref of 
Gwaelod, once a populous and thriving district. For it 
was about the year A.D. 500 that Saethenan, the custodian 
of the flood-gates, got drunk and forgot to close them, when 
a high tide rushed in and submerged for ever the cantref 
of Gwaelod with its towns and villages. So runs the tale, 
and has not Peacock told it in his Sorrows of Elfin. Asa 
last of these few memories of Ardudwy, who that has ever 
sojourned long at Harlech, above all in the winter months 
which are kind to this mountain-sheltered west-fronting 
coast, can forget the sunsets over Cardigan Bay, when 
the sun dropping behind a calm sea sends a glittering 
band of gold ever widening from the horizon, till its 
broadening trail is lost among the sand-dunes at one’s 
feet. Or who could forget those bright mornings from 
the terrace windows of Harlech at the breakfast hour 
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when the eastern sun clears the back-lying mountain- 
tops and illumines that long wild coast of Lleyn, that from 
Criccieth westward lays its bold and curving shores to the 
far-away heights of Aberdaron and the sacred isle of 
Bardsey to which pilgrims by thousands once crawled 
from church to church to lay their bones. 


CHAPTER V 


RADNORSHIRE 


Radnorsheer, poor Radnorsheer, 

Never a park and never a deer, 

Never a squire of five hundred a year 
But Richard Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir. 


UCH was the contemptuous report of Cromwell’s 
G amnisions for assessing the fines on Royalist 

estates in Radnorshire. There are Fowlers still in 
the land, but not at Abbey Cwm Hir. No one was fonder 
of this cradle of his race than the late Ward Fowler, 
Rector of Lincoln College, scholar, author and naturalist, 
whom all Oxford loved and to whom the birds of this 
March land yielded up all their secrets. It is no longer 
quite true, since Llandrindod Wells achieved some vogue 
in England, to say that nobody knows where Radnorshire 
is! So far at least as the motorist is concerned, however 
much we may distrust his acquisition of other than road 
knowledge, such a statement regarding any county, 
except possibly Clackmannan or Kirkcudbrightshire, 
would be unwarranted. But it was quite true a few years 
ago of Radnorshire, though geographically the county 
is really rather in the heart of things. It is roughly of 
diamond shape, with Shropshire and Hereford respectively 
pressing on its two eastern sides. Even now, though one 
of the much-travelled highways through Wales to the 
sea—from Hereford to Aberystwyth—is either within, or 
forming the boundary of Radnorshire for forty miles, I 
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have a strong suspicion that very few travellers upon it 
are conscious of the fact. Incidental evidence persuades 
me that Radnorshire still conveys nothing definite to the 
average ear! Yet for the last twenty years, quite a number 
of people, because they find the Sussex Downs or Dart- 
moor or other conventional holiday resorts becoming 
hackneyed regions, are quite convinced that the peace of 
the wild is no longer to be had in the Homeland. They 
remind me of those simple folk who, on espying a bird- 
snarer on Putney Heath or Wimbledon Common, write 
to the Press complaining that there will soon be no 
song-birds left in England, quite oblivious to the many 
thousand square miles of solitary woodland, field, hedge- 
row and moor in which the song-bird has no human 
enemies. 
Overlooked and unadvertised as Radnorshire has 
always been, quite apart from its uplifting scenery, the 
county is unique in having far and away the thinnest 
population per mile of any other in England or Wales. 
For the total is under twenty thousand, though the area 
of the county is not especially small. Incidentally this is 
about the average of England in the Tudor period— 
not a bad object lesson to the historically-minded. And 
this paucity of inhabitants is not because its wild uplands 
form an especially large share of its area, but that it is 
just a county of farms like old England once was, with 
neither industries nor towns worth mentioning. Radnor 
is also peculiar in being racially Welsh throughout, 
while at the same time no Welsh has been spoken within 
its bounds by natives for about a century. This, too, 
despite the fact that all along its westerly fringes the 
ancient tongue is stillin use. Radnorshire English, again, 
is extraordinarily good, perhaps naturally, as a foreign 
tongue now the common speech for some generations. 
Towards Shropshire it has caught something of the Saxon 
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“burr,” just as the West Salopians, probably from their 
mainly Welsh origin, combine the Border English with the 
Welsh intonation. This Border speech is, in fact, much 
the same on both sides, though its users admit no racial 
kinship. The small farmers’ wives and daughters speak 
beautifully and there are no dropped h’s, though there are 

a few queer tricks, as for instance an apparent disinclina- 
tion to commit themselves definitely, rather after the 
Scottish fashion. If, for example, you knock at the door of 
a farmhouse and enquire politely if Mr. Jones lives there, 
even should he open it himself he will answer with equal 
civility that he ‘‘ expects so.” Should you chance to ask 
if Mr. Pryce is his landlord, you will be told he is “‘ sure 
to be.” This fancy for indirect expression takes whimsical 
shape in the universal terminal to most Radnorian 
sentences of “‘ or something.” ‘‘ I am going to Knighton 
Fair to-morrow to buy a horse ”’—and then after just a 
perceptible pause—‘‘or something,” the speaker, of 
course, not having the faintest designs on anything but 
a horse! A friend of mine who took a country house on 
the Radnor-Hereford border which entailed certain 
parochial responsibilities, was called on immediately by 

a farmer for the good reason that he was churchwarden 
“orsomething.” Hehad, asa matter of fact, been church- 
warden all his life and nothing else. But if people in 
Sussex and London and Norfolk never heard of Radnor- 
shire, Salopians know it well. Having no towns, Shrews- 
bury is virtually its capital. Sometimes it is called the 
capital of North Wales, though, of course, no true North 
Walian would admit the claim ! 

But its twenty thousand souls make quite a good show 
in Radnorshire all the same. They fill its larger portions, 
which are not after all mountain and moorland, with a 
pleasant picture of pastoral farms and modest country 
houses, while if there were no parks but Mr. Fowler’s 
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in Cromwell’s time, there are quite a number now. Every- 
where the land is hilly and “ unconventional.” Rich 
pastures, laced with lush hedgerows, give way abruptly 
to wide commons deep in bracken, gorse and heather, 
criss-crossed by old stone walls marking ancient boundaries, 
some of them, over which much blood was shed in the wild 
days of old. Everywhere is the music of streams, from: 
the hoarse roar of the Wye in its wide rocky bed, the softer 
melodies of the Ithon, the Edw, the Clywedog, the Lugg 
and Arrow, and the infant Teme, to the tinkle of a hundred 
stony brooks that creep to join them through woody 
dingles or over heathy commons. Radnor is assuredly a 
most delectable county, though I have never seen it 
gushed over or even touched upon in the Press or fiction 
almost to weariness as are many regions in no way com- 
parable to it. Why is this? The only answer is the well- 
worn truism that our people do not know their own country 
but run unconsciously in grooves from which some curious 
fashion does not allow them to escape. What a shock a 
novel laid in Radnorshire would be to the circulating 
libraries, so thoroughly drilled as their readers are to look 
for their rural heroes and heroines in Sussex, Devon and 
Cornwall. But it would be a salutary change. 

Even where at its north-west angle Radnor leaps the 
Wye, and enclosing much of its higher waters forms a 
block of wildish, semi-mountain country almost to the 
foot of Cardigan’s Plinlimmon, these isolated Radnor 
mountaineers, cheek by jowl with the most Welsh of all 
Welsh counties, do not speak or understand their. native 
tongue. They even spell their little district capital 
(Rhaiadr) “ Rhayader’ and pronounce it exactly as a 
Saxon would at sight. It is rather a sore point with the 
more perfervid Welshmen why Radnorshire should be so 
uncompromisingly English in speech, though you will hear 
plenty of Welsh on any fair days in the little country towns 
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from its neighbours. I have discussed the matter time 
_ and again with locals, and nobody seems able to account 
for it, or rather their suggestions are so varied that it 
amounts to the same thing. Giraldus, as we have seen, 
looked upon these old districts, cantrefs, or marches of 
Maelienydd, Gwrthreynion and Elvael and the over- 
Wye Cwmwd of Deuddwr, which were grouped under 
Henry the Eighth’s county-making into the shire of Radnor, 
with superstitious awe. It was not merely “‘a land of 
blood and family feuds,” that neither Welsh princes nor 
marcher barons could keep in order, but the particular 
haunt long after Giraldus’ day of outlaws and broken men, 
something in short of a no-man’s-land. But in the racy 
Archdeacon’s time all kinds of strange and uncanny 
incidents took place within it. A lord of Builth, for 
example, took a night’s shelter in Llancavan church with 
his hounds. In the morning he was stone blind and his 
hounds all mad. A poor woman of Glascwm stole the 
silver funeral bell out of the church, took it to Rhayader 
and soldit. Rhayader was burned to the ground that same 
night all save the bit of wall on which the recipients had 
hung the bell. Things happened right on into the early 
nineteenth century in this haunted country. Aye, and 
still happen ! 

A usurious tanner refused to lie quiet in his grave at 
Disserth and took to jumping up behind the farmers as 
they rode home in merry mood from Builth market, 
turning their mirth into blind terror as they galloped 
homeward for dear life, the Devil very literally, as they 
thought, behind the saddle. It was proved beyond 
doubt to be the unpopular neighbour so recently deceased. 
So the Rev. Mr. Jones, a noted spirit-layer, accompanied 
by various neighbouring clergy, conducted his prescribed 
ritual for ghost-laying within the church, while the 
parishioners in a body waited anxiously outside. After 
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long and fruitless efforts, as reported to the crowd from 
time to time through the door, the usurer was at last 
discovered in the guise of a bluebottle fly, which the 
Rev. Jones, capturing, secured in a pill-box. Headed by 
the accomplished exorcisor and the assisting clergy, 
followed by most of the parish, the disembodied spirit in 
the pill-box was borne solemnly to the bog of Coedeiddig, 
where, with the aid of a stick, it was driven deep into the 
soft ground. For a shallow interment was held to be 
inoperative, else the man would be up again behind the 
farmers in no time. The ceremony was quite in order and 
serious. A local paper of the same date gave a full account 
of it, from which these brief details have ‘been taken. 
Oddly enough the only two occasions in my life in which 
I have been personally up against the unexplainable 
supernatural have been in this old land “‘ of supernatural 
influences,’ as Giraldus called it. Perhaps the very 
sparseness of human population in so old a country has 
been an encouragement to the other sort of inhabitant. 
Furthermore the most fearsome personal experience I 
ever heard from the lips of an acquaintance occurred 
within its limits. 

Many ways lead into Radnorshire. A stranger uncon- 
versant with landmarks slips insensibly into it from Eng- 
land. I like to think, due, no doubt, to personal associa- 
tions, of that entry by way of Kington, a pleasant little 
border town just within the limits of Herefordshire. In 
its day it was a marcher lordship and had its castle. 
Before the Conquest it was in Powysland. A pleasant 
little town of one street, with some half-timbered houses 
elbowing the red brick of later utility, several outside 
residences of snug and leafy nature and a fine spired church 
set upon a hill. The River Arrow sings cheerily beside it, 
coming down in a winding vale from the Radnor hills. 
But a little way up the valley, beside the climbing 
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highway, stands a conspicuous old homestead. This is 
Hergest Court, a farmhouse now this long time, but once 
the seat of the Vaughans of Hergest, a branch of the 
illustrious South Wales family of that name. Traces 
of its ancient dignity remained when I last saw it, but its 
story rather than its old oak has always turned me thither. 
For here, just before the Wars of the Roses, grew up to 
womanhood Ellen Vaughan, who earned the soubriquet 
which has rung down the ages of “ Ellen Gethin,” or 
“the terrible,” not for any character for savagery, but 
for a single bold and bloody deed. 

Now it so happened that she had a brother, David, to 
whom she was devotedly attached, and the youth had the 
mischance to be slain in a brawl by his kinsman, Tir 
Sion, or “‘ Long John,” a Vaughan of Tretower in Brecon- 
shire. The quarrel had arisen from that fruitful source of 
strife in Wales as to which branch was head of the 
Vaughan family. When the lad’s body was brought home 
to Hergest, his sister, like the wife of Tennyson’s dead 
warrior, ‘“‘ neither spoke nor wept.” But there the analogy 
ended, for Ellen registered a silent oath to kill the slayer 
of her brother and did not wait long to carry it out, and 
that, too, in a dramatic and public fashion. For there was 
shortly to be a great archery competition in the neighbour- 
hood of her intended victim’s home, and he himself 
would figure as one of the most skilful competitors. The 
intrepid girl, after practising for some days with her 
brother’s bow and arrows, disguised herself as a man, and 
equipped as an archer slipped off across country to the 
gathering. She only arrived in time to find her cousin 
firing his last and, as it proved, victorious shot. Mingling 
with the crowd in her disguise as a handsome youth, she 
made means to provoke the victor to try his skill against 
her. When he had despatched his first arrow Ellen drew 
her bow to follow his example, but when fully bent she 
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turned her aim swiftly to her cousin and planted her 
arrow in his heart. In the confusion which followed, 
the nimble and active girl managed to escape and reach 
Hergest again in safety, where she remained unmolested. 
She had been more fortunate than Howel Sele who, forty 
years earlier, had tried that same cousinly trick on the 
magic person of his kinsman, Glyndwr, at Nannau above 
Dolgelly, as told in a former chapter. The quarrel between 
Hergest and Tretower seems to have been satisfactorily 
solved long afterwards by her marrying her late victim’s 
brother, then, or subsequently, Lord of Tretower, and 
son of an Agincourt hero. Perhaps he thought it the safest 
thing to do! But he fell in the Wars of the Roses and left 
her a widow, while the bards, the celebrated Lewis 
Glyncothi among them, sang her praises in stirring verse 
which may be read to-day. 

Quarrels for precedence in Welsh families long outlasted 
the age of violence. A good story is told of the Powells, 
still neighbours of the Vaughans more than three centuries 
after the shooting of Shone Tir by Ellen Gethin. Now the 
Powells of Plas A and the Powells of Plas B 
had been barely on speaking terms for years owing to 
their sharp contentions as to which of them represented 
the head branch of the family. The period was about 
the end of the eighteenth century, and Powell of Plas 
A with an English guest was spending a rather cheer- 
ful day in Monmouth. It was getting late when they 
ordered their horses, the ride home was a long one and the 
night threatening. Before they had gone very far the 
storm burst upon them with exceptional fury. Drenched 
and miserable they rode on through the darkness. After a 
dozen miles of this, Powell of Plas A—— began to feel quite 
sorry for his English friend and not a little for himself. 

Plas B lay right on their road and close at hand. 
The temptation was great. Should he risk it? “Ihavea 
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cousin lives near here,” said he to his friend with mental 
reservations, ‘‘and I am sure he would give us shelter 
for the night.”” Whereat the storm-battered Englishman 
gave heartful utterance to his relief and thankfulness. 
Having arrived in due course at Pl4s B—— no lights 
were to be seen, and to their knocks at the door there 
came no response. Horrors! had the household all gone 
to bed ? However, there was no help for it now, and after 
louder demonstrations an upper window was thrown 
open and Cousin Powell called out to know who were 
these disturbers of his slumbers and why this uproar. 
“It is I, your cousin Thomas of Plas A and I feel sure 
you will not refuse shelter on such a night to me and an 
English friend I have with me.” “ Certainly, certainly, 
Cousin, by all means. One minute and I will be down 
stairs and let you in.” The relief of the pair, particularly 
of the Englishman, was immense, when the window was 
suddenly reopened: ‘ Just a moment, Cousin! While I 
think of it, Iam sure you will no longer refuse to recognize 
that we are the head branch of the Powell family.”’ ‘‘ No, 
no,” replied the other out of the darkness and pelting rain 
below, “‘ Icannot do that. I will do anything in my power 
to oblige you, Cousin, but not that, not that.” And then 
they went hardatit. The English stranger shivered in the 
storm while the genealogical battle from the days of 
Rhys ap Tudor was once more waged under these unto- 
ward conditions—but to no purpose. ‘“‘ Well, well, I am 
sorry, Cousin, but if you will not acknowledge my just 
claims I am afraid I cannot offer you hospitality.” So 
the window was shut down again with a slam and the 
unfortunate pair had nothing for it but to face the storm 
again and set off on their wet and weary way towards the 
rival fortress of the Powells. What the Englishman 
thought of it all is not recorded ! 

Though Radnor is nearly all hills, with craggy or moorish 
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summits and flanks of sweet enclosed pasture land and 
bosky valleys threaded by lively streams, Radnor Forest 
is the great feature of the county and fills a good deal of 
its southern half. Greater in length than breadth, it 
forms an imposing background to most of the lower hill 
country. Many summits, even in the latter, reach 1000 
feet, and some like Stanner rocks and Hergest ridge show 
rugged outlines against the sky. But Black Mixon, the 
monarch of the Forest, is 2160 feet, rather higher than 
Dartmoor, to give a familiar analogy to those for whom 
figures in these matters mean nothing. These high moors 
used to carry, and no doubt still carry a good stock of 
grouse. I remember a writer of some authority as a 
sportsman, but with the usual absentmindedness towards 
South Wales, telling his readers in a leading paper that 
North Wales was the southern limit of the red grouse! He 
learned a good deal before the correspondence column had 
finished with him, among other things that one hundred 
brace had been killed that year on the Twelfth on one of 
the Radnor shoots and that there were grouse-moors of 
various degrees in every county in South Wales. 

Nowhere to the road traveller does the Forest show it- 
self so felicitously as in crossing the pass which leads from 
the village of New Radnor, once the county capital, over 
into the Llandrindod country. At the high watershed 
where stands solitary the ‘“‘ Forest Inn,” which has re- 


freshed generations of travellers, you may look all along | 


the summits of the big, lonely, heath-crowned hills 
rolling north and southward, while westward over the 
Upper Wye is unfolded a glorious prospect of the wild 
mountain country from Plinlimmon southward that 
nobody knows, or at any rate penetrates, and of which 
I shall have something to say later. 

New Radnor, as indicated, lies at the entrance to this 
high pass over the Forest, whose folds and combes seem 
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beautifully to enwrap it. Its prefix of ‘‘ New ” is relative 
and was probably given it by the Mortimers who built 
the castle on the hill above to distinguish it from Old. 
Radnor just across the valley which the Welsh had 
destroyed—perhaps because it was almost the only pre- 
Conquest Saxon colony that had made permanent 
lodgment west of Offa’s Dyke. There is little of it now 
but a fine church on a fine site. Between these two now 
slumberous Radnors, for which kings, barons and Welsh 
princes once fought, the manor and estate of Harpton, 
owned by that eminent Victorian and man of letters, 
Cornewall Lewis, adorns the levels beneath the upspring- 
ing heights. There is nothing left of New Radnor Castle 
on its high perch. It is many years now since I stood on 
its foundations. It was captured by Glyndwr and its 
defenders summarily disposed of. I was engaged at the 
time on that hero’s life and got much valuable informa- 
tion from an aged native who pointed out the spot about 
three miles away where Glyndwr battered the castle with 
his artillery ! The village, too, this local antiquary assured 
me, had once been a city reaching to a spot called Beggar’s 
Bush, another stretch of three miles or so. Oliver Crom- 
well and Glyndwr had got badly mixed up in the veteran’s 
mind, for the former took and dismantled the castle, and 
a bank a few hundred yards off is credibly held to be the 
site of his battering train, when these overtopping hills 
echoed, no doubt, for the first and only time, to the 
thunder of artillery. Not faraway and nearer Knighton, 
one of Radnorshire’s three little market towns, rises, above 
the upper waters of the Lugg, Bryn Glass or the hill of 
Pilleth, also with the looming background of the Forest 
in its rear. The name will not mean much to the reader, 
but it was from the blood-stained flanks of Pilleth hill 
there went that 


Post from Wales laden with heavy news, 
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which so shook the nerves of Henry of Bolingbroke on his 
as yet unstable throne. For he was hoping the land had 
now peace and that he could start on that Crusade which 
was the unfulfilled dream of his life. But Glyndwr had 
just gone on the warpath, unfurled the dragon flag on the 
heights of Plinlimmon and opened that long struggle which 
for many years was to spread havoc throughout Wales, 
keep the Border counties in a state of panic and harass 
Bolingbroke, who had vainly thought that the soil of 
Britain was to ve “ no longer daubed with her own children’s 
blood, her fields channelled by trenching war, nor her 
flowerets trampled by the armed hoofs of hostile paces.” 
But the “heavy news from Wales” announced that 
eleven hundred of Edmund Mortimer’s Hereford and 
Radnor vassals, led by their lord against Glyndwr’s 
lieutenant, Rhys Gethin, lay dead and stripped beside the 
Lugg at the foot of Pilleth hill and that their leader himself 
was a prisoner. How Mortimer, who as guardian of his 
nephew, Richard’s heir, had little reason to love Henry, 
espoused Glyndwr’s cause, married his daughter and died 
of privation at Harlech Castle in the siege, does not concern 
us here. But as one stands by the prattling, alder- 
fringed, stony-bottomed Lugg at the foot of Pilleth hill, 
a forgotten battlefield in an out of the way corner of the 
land, its significance and import come sharply to the mind. 
On my first visit, about thirty years ago, I was struck by 
a trim copse of fir trees set rather inconsequently upon the 
grassy face of the hill of battle. I was told by a native of 
some learning and ripe years that this actually marked a 
chief burial ground of the slain. For some twenty years 
back the hill, then immemorial turf, was ploughed up for 
the first time by the tenant, and at this spot such masses 
of bones and remains were run into that no further 
attempt was made to break the sod there and the landlord 
had the patch planted with firs, which had become a 
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spinney of well-grown trees. The hill is a conspicuous 
object from many distant points. One may wonder how 
many of those who look at it realise that the dark clump 
upon its breast covers the bones of Mortimer’s slaughtered 
army, upon whose bodies Shakespeare, following, no 
doubt, some tradition, declares the Welsh women of 
Rhys’ force worked nameless outrages. 

But the Lugg, for all its charm of music, of sylvan ways 
and peaceful appeal to Border anglers for trout and gray- 
ling since anglers were, has seen a bigger fight upon its 
banks even than that of Pilleth. For after leaving Radnor 
and entering Herefordshire and drawing near the old 
church tower and picturesque half-timbered houses of 
Kingsland, it skirts the level pastures on which was fought 
the bloody battle of Mortimer’s Cross. A large stone by 
the roadside tells the tale in brief lettering of how the 
Yorkists coming down from the Mortimers’ stronghold of 
Wigmore, by way of the narrow Vale of the Lugg, met the 
Lancastrians on this expanding meadowland and gained 
a crushing victory. A good many successive years it so 
happened found me on the Lugg by the field of Mortimer’s 
Cross, whether in the season of the May-fly or when the 
October tints were on the woods and the grayling have 
displaced the trout. Most fishermen, I fancy, dream a bit. 
Besides, there are interludes, as we all know, when there is 
nothing else to do. I have often in such dreams on the 
Lugg tried to fancy what kind of sound the hand-to-hand 
clash of fifty thousand men made half a mile away, 
before gunpowder came to drown the cries and shrieks 
of wounded men and horses, the shouts of triumph, the 
ring of steel on steel. 

Two months earlier, the defeat of the Yorkists at Wake- 
field, followed by their further disaster at Barnet, had 
vastly exalted the Lancastrians. Owen Tudor and Jasper, 
his son, Henry the Seventh’s uncle, now appeared on the 
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Welsh marches with an army largely consisting of Welsh 
and of Irish under Ormonde. He had driven the Yorkist 
garrisons into Wigmore, whence young Edward, Earl of 
March, now by the death of his father and most of his 
friends at Wakefield become head of the Mortimers, led 
out his forces to make one more attempt for the throne. 
The battle began at nine and lasted till nearly sunset. 
As Edward on that February morning marched his 
borderers, Welsh and English, down the Lugg from Wig- 
more through the glades of Aymestry, it will be remem- 
bered how “‘ three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun 
not separated by the racking clouds, but severed in a 
pale, clear, shining sky,” struck him with awe and hope. 
The issue was still uncertain and the “three suns” 
nearing their setting when a fresh body of Yorkists came 
up the valley from Leominster and turned the fight into 
a rout. Some six thousand men lay dead on the field. 
In a month’s time Edward was on the throne, and the 
great Border House of Mortimer and their broad lands 
lapsed with him to the Crown. 

The main line from Craven Arms to South-west Wales 
cuts diagonally across Radnorshire, entering the county 
at Knighton and leaving it at the Wye near Builth soon 
after passing Llandrindod Wells, that amazing intrusion 
of the world and his wife on this Arcadian and secluded 
county. Do cars and chars-a-bancs now thread that 
broken country to the north bounded a dozen miles 
away by the Kerry moors, behind which Sabrina pipes so 
softly compared to the loud-throated strains of her 
tempestuous cradle-mate and more favoured sister, the 
Wye? I wonder if this labyrinth of stony lanes, by little 
farms and prattling brooks, leading nowhere in particular, 
now echo to the Llandrindod motor-horn and the Llan- 
drindod char-a-banc. Save the road to Abbey Cwm-hir, 
always a place of pilgrimage, I am almost inclined to 
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doubt if all this secluded Arcady to the northward of the 
famous Spa has not been left to its ancient peace. 

An important house of those great sheep-farmers, the 
Cistercians, the Abbey of Cwm-hir was destroyed by 
Glyndwr, who had a grudge against their Order. But a 
good deal of its shattered ruin still survives in a cul-de-sac 
under one of those lofty ridges that Radnor throws up so 
inconsequently but felicitously in all parts of its little 
shire. When I first knew Llandrindod in the ’eighties 
few visitors moved out of the precincts or exceeded the 
daily toddle within their orbit. But then they were 
mostly Welsh of the middle or humbler sort, intent on 
drinking as many tumblers of the waters as they could 
hold. A few more exalted folk, mainly from the Welsh 
side of the border, for Llandrindod was still a provincial 
Spa, were bent on the same business, though with more 
regard to doctor’s orders, and a programme varied by an 
occasional drive in a Victoria to Pen-y-bont or even the 
Forest Inn. For such people, Welsh or Border squires 
who had drunk too much port in their day, or for the 
industrial magnates of South Wales, there was only the 
Pump House, as it then was, and certain apartments 
presided over by ex-butlers, cooks or ladies’-maids who 
understood the needs of the “ quality.’’ Otherwise the 
Llandrindod of those days was quite picturesquely 
democratic. Particularly between hay and _ harvest, 
farmers, tradesmen and Nonconformist preachers with 
their womenfolk crowded around the plain old wells 
low down the hill and appeared to vie with one another 
in the number of tumblers they could put away. Llan- 
drindod was then under a financial cloud. It had had its 
little day, a very little one compared to what was coming. 
But nobody then seemed to dream of such a development 
and expansion as followed in the next decade. It is 
hardly recognizable to those of us who knew it in the 
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early ’eighties, which for reasons, here irrelevant, I myself 
did pretty well. None of my English friends and acquaint- 
ances had then ever so much as heard of it, and in any 
case set it down as unpronounceable. Why I cannot 
imagine, unless for the double 1 which Radnor natives 
being of English speech do not greatly emphasize. But 
any Welsh name, however simple, seems to paralyze 
many people at sight. I know some who have been going 
to Wales all their lives and persist in mispronouncing 
every place-name they possibly can. The sound of it 
falling on their ears around them a thousand times seems 
as nought. 

And yet the elementary rules of pronunciation are so 
simple. Why should the gutteral ch which any fool 
recognizes in German even if he does not know the 
language, be so terrifying in Welsh. The Ll again is such 
a commonplace of the language that once told how to 
pronounce it with sufficient accuracy for every practical 
purpose, a simple matter, one would suppose would serve 
for a lifetime. To remember that the apparently cryptic 
W is merely a double O, that an F is always V, but in 
duplicate the English F, hardly requires a long course 
of study. Most of the vowels vary a little in sound from 
their English equivalents and some according to their 
position in the word, which last sounds formidable, but 
is really according to fairly simple rules. These can be 
read in a threepenny booklet and easily retained by 
keeping the ears open to the pronunciation of place-names 
by the people of the country, surely a normal attitude for 
any intelligent person, above all when encountering a 
language of such antiquity and interest alongside one’s 
own. It would be pedantic to cite lingual examples here, 
above all in Radnorshire, which has forgotten its Welsh, 
though the correct rendering of place-names is more or 
less preserved. So, it is needless to add, is the intonation 
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and inflexion of the ancient tongue applied to the English 
—correctly known as a Welsh accent—pleasing enough in 
itself but the dread of Welsh parents of a certain position 
for their offspring, as suggesting a less exalted origin. 
“Why, I thought you were gentlemen!” quite inoffen- 
sively remarked a surprised Merionethshire youth to some 
distinguished Welsh antiquaries, with whom was a friend 
of mine, on being accosted on the highway in his native 
tongue. 

If modern Llandrindod, sprawling up fro:.. che Ithon to 
the high green ridges overlooking the E¢~« Valley, on 
which the golfer now disports himself, is an undeniable 
blot on the pastoral virginity of Radnorshire, its visitors 
have much to be thankful for in its air and outlook alone. 
Even when bridled in their enterprises by the demands of 
saline and sulphur draughts, at stated hours, the eye 
alone, if it is a seeing one, has infinite scope. But away 
behind all this, south of the greater heights and the 
Forest, and stretching to the Wye in its Hay and Witney 
reaches, is a block of Radnorshire that more than any 
seemed typical of its little known and secluded charms. 
The Arrow comes out of it down into Herefordshire. 
Straggling ridges of grouse moor from Radnor Forest push 
in and about it. Rich sheep pastures of emerald green 
mount high and smooth above woody vales, narrow and 
tortuous. Here, too, are snug little homesteads, their 
white-washed walls and flagstone roofs blinking through 
screens of ash and sycamore, or hidden in cyder orchards ; 
babbling streamlets followed by tortuous lanes, generally 
stony, sometimes grass-grown, along which the natives, 
men and women, found their way out to market at Hay 
or Builth or Knighton on pony-back. For driving a trap 
through these bosky depths or edging up its bare lofty hills 
was apt to be something of an adventure as it comes back 
to me from long past experiences. A crumbling castle 
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stands here and there on a hill-top, prehistoric camps on 
many. This is the old cantref of Maelienydd, one of those 
in which Giraldus says such uncanny things were wont to 
happen, and, as I am inclined to think, still happen. 
Ancient little churches bear the names of half a dozen 
straggling parishes—Michael-Church, Cregina, Pains- 
castle, Colva and Glascwm. And though country houses 
in the social sense are far to seek, a lovely little fourteenth- 
century manor-house at the last-named place comes 
vividly back to me. But in 1233 this rough corner 
of Radnorshire was all astir; for Henry III, with court 
and army settled down on it for three months when the 
Welsh under Llewelyn the Great were both turbulent and 
formidable. A century earlier Painscastle, of which only 
the mound remains, was the scene of something bloodier 
and bigger than the brawls of which Giraldus wrote a little 
later. 

Now William de Braose, one of the Norman ogres of 
the Marches, before the Clares and Mortimers held rather 
more civilized sway, committed a characteristic but das- 
tardly outrage that roused the country. He was then the 
ruling power in this part of the March, and being annoyed 
with a prominent Welshman, a Vaughan of Brecon, lured 
him to a friendly meeting and then had him seized, tied 
to a horse’s tail, dragged through the town, and after- 
wards beheaded and hung on a gallows. Powysland was 
still under its native princes, the one of the moment being 
Gwenwynyn, warrior and poet, a personage in Welsh 
history. Vaughan happened to be his relative, and 
Gwenwynyn, swearing he would sweep the de Braose 
country bare as a board, marched down in force and laid 
siege to Painscastle, where de Braose awaited him. The 
rage of the Powys Prince vented itself in vain against the 
Norman’s fortress. Other Lord Marchers, too, sent him 
aid, and further he released Griffith ap Rhys, a claimant 
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to the throne of South Wales, then his prisoner at Aber- 
gavenny. Griffith, being a particular enemy of Gwen- 
wynyn, glady joined in against him with his people, to the 
ultimate discomforting of that romantic warrior and 
a butcher’s bill of 3000 slain. It may have been after this 
great slaughter that he wrote his classic poem, ‘‘ The 
Hirlas Horn,” which is in essence a lament for the dead 
as the circulating wine cup shows up the gaps in his 
banquetting hall. 

Once out of this broken but delightful Arcady, to which 
I feel pretty sure every tourist to Mid-Wales following 
trunk roads gives a wide berth, we are out in the Valley of 
the Wye—Clifford Castle, the cradle of fair Rosamund of 
that ilk, casting the shadows of its grey towers upon the 
broad stream. It was in her day that the Cliffords, by 
marriage with a Vipont heiress, shifted from small posses- 
sions in the Welsh Marches to great ones and a great name 
and power in the north. Hay follows, a bit lower down on 
the Breconshire side, the old frontier town, the ‘‘ Berwick ”’ 
of this Borderland, half-English and half-Welsh. And 
across the valley, part Hereford, part Brecon, springs 
sharply up the most easterly range of the Black Mountains 
to a height of 2600 feet, throwing its wide and heathy 
solitudes southward to the Vale of Usk. Here at Hay, 
a pleasant little old town, which had figured much in 
Border history, and overlooked by an ancient castle partly 
modernized, you may follow up the Wye either on the 
Brecon or Radnor bank. Later it swerves altogether into 
Radnorshire till within about six miles of its source. 
These thirty miles of river scenery would alone make the 
fortune of any popular county. For this is the cream of 
the Upper Wye, just as the twenty miles from Ross to 
Chepstow is the cream of the lower river—two stages at 
once so beautiful and so widely different as to place this 
famous river almost in a class by itself. Glasbury follows 
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four miles on, a large village, with the Wye streaming in 
broad winding current between red banks through the 
meadows below, and the Black Mountains, assuming 
various shapes in their progress westward, towering 
behind. 

It would be almost unfilial to pass by Glasbury without 
a word, seeing that my paternal grandfather was vicar 
here for about half a century prior to 1872. To be sure, 
he only spent the first three of all those years con- 
secutively in the parish and replaced, or caused to be 
replaced, the old church with a spacious edifice which some 
of my Welsh friends have been candid enough to call the 
ugliest church in Wales. However, as the Radnorshire 
half of this once large parish has long been cut off and given 
a church of its own, the Glasbury aesthetes, if any such 
there be, can spare their feelings on Sundays by crossing 
the Wye. As my grandsire came here from some years’ 
charge of the glorious great church of High Wycombe, I 
cannot find it in my heart to debit him with such a mon- 
strous great ugly interior as this. I can only suppose, 
since his interests lay mainly in the pulpit, that when 
once the money was raised, the chief local contributors 
and the village carpenters were left to work their own wild 
way. But all this is the worst that can be said of my 
eloquent forbear. For if he took up his permanent abode 
at his other living at Clapham, where fashionable and 
educated congregations flocked from London to hear him, 
and his published sermons when still young ran into 
double figure editions, he was no ordinary grasping 
pluralist. For he, at least, put a gentleman and a scholar 
into the vicarage at Glasbury, who stayed there all the 
years, served it well, and drew, I think, the full vicarial 
stipend. The object of this sustained control of a Welsh 
parish was in this case merely .a sound insurance against 
the many undesirables whom patronage in those days 
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introduced into the Church. More.than one of the many 
volumes of sermons published by my grandfather and 
read all over England for two generations were preached 
in the great barn-like church at Glasbury. Every year, 
too, he descended on the parish, bearing generous gifts 
from his wealthy congregation at Clapham for distribu- _ 
tion among the poor, all of whom he visited personally, 
with the particular rites of the old Evangelical school in 
which he was a beacon and a shining light. Rooms were 
always kept for him at that noble, many-gabled old 
coaching inn, “‘ The Three Cocks,” within the parish and 
near the present railway junction of that name. A haunt 
of salmon fishers always, but what splendours under 
recent conditions it may have achieved I know not. But 
despite his, under the circumstances, justifiable absentee- 
ism, the vicar of Glasbury was thought a lot of in Wales. 
It was not only that the fame of his sermons reflected a 
certain amount of lustre on the Welsh Church, which it 
badly needed in those old days, but the Welsh parsons 
themselves preached them in Welsh or English far and 
wide. Young curates of questionable eloquence were 
commanded by their superiors always to have one of 
them in reserve for special occasions. I have heard some 
amusing stories arising from this from old Welsh parsons 
now long dead, and the old gentleman himself used to 
talk interestingly in my boyhood of his early experiences 
among the mountain folk of Brecon and Radnor, for the 
parish ran up into the Black Mountains to near the head 
of the Llanthony Valley. The latest History of Brecon- 
shire celebrates him in two or three columns and claims 
him as one of its notables, which may perhaps serve as 
some excuse for saying so much about him here on the 
spot. 

kad this reminds me of the Dderw, a most beautiful 
gabled Tudor manor-house of moderate size on the 
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Radnor side of the Wye, as incidentally it was occupied 
by the subject of this brief filial tribute during his few 
years of residence, the little vicarage upon the river bank 
being quite inadequate to the needs of his rather copious 
household. The Dderw belonged, and still belongs, to the 
Morgans of Ystradfellte and Tredegar. I knew it as a 
very glorified farmhouse, but it has since, I believe, been 
reoccupied by one of the family. High above it the great 
front of Maeslwch Castle, built early in the last century by 
the de Wintons, commands the Vale. The course of the 
Wye, here confronted by the barrier of the Epynt moors, 
turns sharply to the north, while the Black Mountains, 
looming skyward with great distinction, roll off to the 
south-west, past Llangoorse Lake towards their greater 
achievement in the Brecon Beacons above the Vale of 
Usk. The Wye henceforward is pent in a rocky trough 
between the Epynt and the bold Radnorshire heights of 
Aberedw. Fringed with woodland upon either side, rail 
on the one, road on the other, these turbulent reaches 
are a dream of beauty and prized above most by the Wye 
salmon fisher. From the craggy summit of Aberdw hill 
the view of the river far below streaming tumultuously 
in white rapid and heaving pool through the woody 
gorges of Erwood, is well worth the long stiff climb. I 
always recall standing on the river-bank here one early 
October day, when a brilliant morning sun shone upon a 
raging flood, a hundred yards’ breadth of seething water, 
white, brown and amber, and upon the radiant tints with 
which autumn had fired the woods above. 

The Edw comes in here from Radnor forest. It is a 
classicspot, for ina house uponit, probably alone, Llewelyn, 
the last Prince of much attenuated North Wales, spent his 
last night on earth. He was killed next day in a skirmish 
with the Norman garrison of Builth, three miles up on 
the Brecon shore. He was returning, secretly it is supposed, 
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from South Wales and from an attempt to interest his 
friends there in his struggle against Edward. He was 
separated for the moment, it seems, from a small force 
he had with him, which was suddenly attacked by an 
English party from Builth near to where the Yrfon joins 
the Wye. Llewelyn was hurrying up, apparently alone, 
to the scene of action and cut down as he approached it 
by an enemy soldier who, ignorant of his identity, cut 
off his head. This was ultimately carried in triumph on 
the point of a spear through London and left to moulder 
above Temple Bar. On the slope above the dingle through 
which the Yrfon hurries down to the Wye thus fell the 
last shadow of princely power in Wales. This spot where 
the body is supposed to have been buried, though Abbey 
Cwm-Hir is more likely, is known as Cefn-y-bedd Llewelyn, 
“the bank of the grave of Llewelyn,” and a small cenotaph 
commemorates this last prince of his line. For his only 
child by his recently deceased wife, the daughter of 
Simon de Montfort, whom he had lately married in such 
royal pomp at Worcester, was a girl, and she became a 
nun. 

Though lessened in volume by the loss of the waters of 
Yrfon on the Brecon side and of the Ithon nearly opposite — 
on the Radnor bank, the Wye retains to the full its 
beauties of stream and woodland to Rhayader, a dozen 
miles up. This reach was made familiar enough to 
many Victorians by the well-known landscape painter, 
Mr. W. H. Davies, whose picturesque home lay upon its 
banks. The artist was a lifelong fisherman. The charm 
of running water and the shifting vistas of its woodland 
ways sunk deep into his soul as into that of many an 
angler who has not the gift of reproducing them. Davies, 
who died, I think here, just before the War, could achieve 
this rare thing. For his second home was on the banks of 
the Liane at Pont-des-Briques, where, besides casting the 
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fly on its smooth gliding waters, he painted the quiet 
orchards, meadows and cattle of Picardy as he did the 
more restless herds of Wild Wales, splashing through some 
wide glistening ford of the Wye. Our modern artists 
seem to have no great fancy for the more uplifting types 
of British scenery. It would be not quite fair to say that 
a mud-bank, a derelict boat, an oast-house or a chalk- 
pit are the subjects most in public evidence, but it would 
not be far amiss. 

Here near Rhayader, where the Elan, another good- 
sized river, comes pouring from the west into the Wye, 
Radnorshire leaps across it and with the Elan as its south- 
ern boundary makes that north-western and “ most 
Welsh’ fragment of the county, already spoken of. 
Lest some local purist should arraign me, I must set down 
that one parish up here, or part of a parish, actually does 
speak, or quite recently did speak, Welsh. This wild and 
beautiful block of country was known, before Henry the 
Eighth’s otherwise much needed counties sprawled so 
inconsequently about South Wales, as Deuddwr. One 
can imagine the astonishment of some returning native, 
isolated from all home news in some far country for thirty 
years, returning to the place of his birth in the valleys of . 
the Elan or its tributary, the Claerwen. For where the 
homesteads of sheep-farmers sat at long intervals upon the 
banks of these romantic mountain streams, all is now 
water. The amazed exile would see a chain of lakes many 
miles in length covering all trace of the pastoral life of his 
remembrance and the buildings that sheltered it. He 
would hear the roar of waterfalls eighty or a hundred feet 
high, and look, no doubt, with wonder at the huge stone 
dams over which the waters from lake to lake were falling 
in white sheets. I, too, can remember these sequestered 
vales before Birmingham cast its eyes, or at any rate 
its engineers, upon them. They led nowhere but to their 
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own wild sources in the lonely hills. Rough lanes following 
them petered out by the last homestead within the edge 
of the mountain solitude that I have before alluded to as 
straggling southward from Plinlimmon for thirty or forty 
miles and known of almost no man but the owners of the 
flocks that range them. The old seat of Nantgwyllt nest- 
ling under the mountain-foot, where the deep vales of 
Elan and Claerwen met, the mansion of Cwm Elan a mile 
up the former stream, which harboured in turn the poet 
Shelley with his hapless Harriet, then stood among their 
ancient groves as the young poet knew and sung of 
them. 

All are now this long time sunk deep beneath the dark 
waters, and the angler may cast his fly, as in truth I have 
myself often done, far above where their hearth fires once 
burned. The Elan prattles, a peaty moorland brook, into 
the head of the topmost lake. The Claerwen plunges 
over its rocky bed into the head of another. Their vast 
accumulations in the lowest lake of all fall a sheer hundred 
feet into a wide and rugged bed, the old course of the 
Elan, and sweep down for three miles with much commo- 
tion into the Wye. If these once divine solitudes have 
been transformed, it is into scenes that have their own 
compensations. In one sense the solitude has been even 
emphasized, for all human settlement has, for obvious 
reasons, been barred or banished, nor is any craft suffered 
to float upon the surface of these alluring waters. A 
motor road, however, skirts them all on one side for 
several miles and I have no doubt is now used more than 
ever by visitors. The craggy heights of the Deuddwr 
Mountain rise majestically some 2000 feet above the 
entrance to these flooded vales upon the one side ; upon 
the other, the rugged summits and rock-plated sides of 
scarcely lower heights. Much wild woodland that in 
former days clothed the lower hill-side now fringes the 
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water. Fir and larch, birch and ash stand waist-deep in 
bracken. Here and there natural coves indent the shores, 
down which hill-streams leap into the lakes fifty feet higher 
up than the point at which in former days they gurgled 
gently into the now vanished bed of the Elan or the 
Claerwen. 

Here was Shelley’s first contact with the sublime and 
wild in nature. Son of a Sussex squire, of sorts, for the 
grandfather was an American-born Colonial who adven- 
tured England successfully, marrying two heiresses, the 
young poet came here in the dumps after his rather harsh 
expulsion from Oxford. His cousins, the Wiltshire Groves, 
then owned the land and mansion of Cwm Elan. He had 
been half engaged to Harriet Grove, but was now involved 
in the unfortunate complication with Harriet Westbrooke, 
which her scheming sister, it will be remembered, forced 
to an issue. Indeed, the crisis came through the post 
during this first visit of Shelley to his cousins’ Welsh 
home. The poor youth was at the moment in sore 
depression, largely temperamental, no doubt. But he 
recalled it a year later in lines published, I think, by 
Dowden for the first time : 


The moonlight was my dearer day 

Then would I wander far away 

And lingering on the wild brook’s shore 

To hear its unremitting road 

Would lose in the ideal flow 

All sense of overwhelming woe 

Or at the noiseless noon of night 

Would climb some heathy mountain’s height 
And listen to the mystic sound 

That stole in fitful gusts around. 


But now, back here again with Harriet Westbrooke in 
the first delights of wedlock, all was changed in“ 


That same scene where peaceful love 
Flings rapture’s colours o’er the grove. 
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The rapture was short-lived, but it lasted through their 
sojourn at Nantgwyllt, at any rate, for it was the latter 
house which Shelley occupied on this occasion. ‘‘ Here 
we are,” he wrote, ‘“‘embosomed among mountains, 
woods and rivers, silent, solitary and old, amidst ghosts, 
witches, fairies and hobgoblins?”’ Shelley’s impecunious 
wanderings with his first wife seem almost an itinerary 
of the choicest spots of British soil : Keswick, Snowdonia, 
Lynton. The imaginative lad from the rolling clays of 
Horsham had been first fired by the amazing contrast of 
these high Radnor hills and streams on his first visit. 
After marriage he wanted to settle permanently at 
Nantgwyllt, then apparently unoccupied, and become a 
sheep-farmer. Imagine Shelley a farmer ! He was deeply 
hurt and disappointed because the landlord did not rise 
to the offer of a rather mad young poet without money or 
security. 

My first acquaintance with this mountain sanctuary was 
in the mid-’eighties. A South Welsh squire of literary 
tastes whom I met at Llandrindod inspired me to the 
enterprise, not a difficult one from there. I think vague 
recollections of Shelley being in Radnorshire had stuck 
in my mind. But I do not think that Shelley lovers and 
even biographers had then any personal knowledge of 
Cwm Elan and its romantic beauty. At any rate it came 
to me as a delightful surprise. A dozen years later I 
saw it again, and more intimately, when it was beginning 
to prepare for the coming deluge. 

Behind, and westward of these lakes, stretch the great 
solitudes of South and Central Wales, into which we cannot 
venture in this chapter. A land, indeed, of ‘‘ witches and 
hobgoblins,”’ where the great silence is only broken by the 
wild cries of birds, the bleat of wandering sheep, or the 
scuttle of ponies along some mountain screes. Rhaiadr 
Gwy, or the falls of the Wye, long ago anglicized into 
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Rhayader, is a pleasant little town, the resort of stock 
farmers and some anglers and a few tourists. The Wye 
has here dwindled in volume, and henceforth to its source 
in Plinlimmon becomes an open moorland stream, twisting 
in bright coils around the base of moorish hills and 
fringed betimes by the small homesteads of sheep farms, 
with their sheltering groves and strips of meadowland. 
Up the winding valley now rises a much-travelled motor- 
road through these mountains, over the toes of Plinlimmon, 
into Cardiganshire and down to the coast ; the stream of 
traffic contrasting oddly with the untrodden hills and 
hidden vales through which it races so unconsciously. 
At the beginning of this century much of it was still little 
more than a good farm road with gates across it, where one 
encountered few travellers, but pony-riding farmers or 
their wives, though just before the War it had become a 
much travelled artery. The route runs out of Radnorshire 
before reaching Llangurig, a leafy oasis of church, hamlet, 
manor-house, and fishing inns, after which it increases in 
wildness till the watershed is reached, and there is then a 
sharp drop into the valley of the Rheidol, where that 
youngest daughter of old Plinlimmon is hurrying by gorge 
and cataract to the sea. 

But the road and railroad into North Wales by Llanid- 
loes and the upper Severn runs due north from Rhayader, 
through this corner of Radnorshire, which to the end 
maintains its character for wild and rugged beauty. For 
the old Cambrian railway, under what title now I know 
not, joggles slowly up the wild peaty mountain-shadowed 
punchbowl of Pant-y-dwr, otherwise ‘“‘ the hollow of the 
waters.” For the Radnor stream of the Marteg starts 
up here on its course for the Wye, marking the water- 
shed between Wye and Severn. And over this water- 
shed, following down the Tylwch by road or rail for a 
few miles, the sound of many boisterous streams— 
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the Hafren, the Clwyedog, the Dulas—voices the true 
birthplace of the Severn in this corner of Montgomery- 
shire and announces its little market town of Llanidloes, 
so famous for its Welsh mutton and of old for its fish 
poachers. 


CHAPTER VI 


BRECONSHIRE AND THE USK 


ever heard of King Arthur or Roman Britain knows. 

To some the name will suggest the Arthurian 
legend and the Round Table, to others the fact of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, wrapt as it is in a mystery 
almost as dark. If Arthur, indeed, was the Silurian Prince 
leading his people against the invading pagan, what more 
natural headquarters could he have had? Most certainly 
he would have been pretty useless kicking his heels down 
at the Land’s End. Tennyson, at any rate, chose the 
lower Usk country for his Arthurian dreams and inspira- 
tion. Norsurely was any river more suitable for the lonely 
voyage of the Lady of Shallot ! However, such comments 
are futile. Roman Britain is another matter, and a great 
deal more excavation has been done at Caerleon in the 
last year or two. It is now quite certain that the fortress 
was founded by the Second Legion after the final defeat of 
the Silurians in A.D. 70. 

The Usk has subsided into a tidal river at Caerleon, 
which is but five miles from Newport Near, but not 
within the coal region, it is just.a little country market 
town amid a pleasant, undulating and luxuriant-looking 
landscape of wood and meadow. Almost every street in it 
has been proved to follow the line laid out and trodden 
by the soldiers of the Second Legion and their civilian 
neighbours. In fact, the original street system is still 
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preserved in the modern plan. Long before the recent 
excavation the amphitheatre, the shape of which is plain 
enough in an adjoining field, had been identified by the 
discovery of its stone seats, and it would be impious to 
doubt the local belief that Arthur found it a convenient 
spot on which to plant his round table ! No ordinary Welsh 
happenings and traditions have overlaid or disturbed 
so far as I know the strange story of nearly two thousand 
years ago, so perseveringly extracted from beneath the 
streets of this ordinary-looking straggling village. Apart 
from the Arthurian tradition, and that it was the temporary 
seat of an early bishopric, no Welsh princes, nor medieval 
barons, nor Cavaliers, nor Roundheads have identified 
themselves with this world-famous spot that looks on 
approaching it so profoundly unconscious of its hidden 
ast. 
3 It is not like Richborough, nor the Roman Wall, nor 
even as Uriconium. There was nothing above ground but 
the rude traces of the town wall. But excavation has now 
revealed enough to identify most of the buildings and 
with reasonable accuracy to reconstruct all of them that 
lined the streets in those mysterious days. The station 
covered about fifty acres and was surrounded by a ditch 
25 feet wide and a clay bank 8 feet high, faced with an oak 
palisade, which a little later was strengthened by a stone 
wall 6 feet thick. The rectangular enclosure was pierced 
in the usual way with four symmetrical gates and the walls 
surmounted by look-out turrets every fifty yards. A 
heavily metalled roadway skirting the inside of the 
ramparts has been opened, being three feet deep in metal- 
ling, and actually greater thickness, says Mr. Nash, the 
chief excavator, than the newest motor roads now being 
constructed in the district! Two detached buildings 
have been recently disclosed, one of them thought to be 
the residence of the commander of the Legion, the other 
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revealing a lofty colonnaded courtyard. Coins and 
pottery found within prove them to have been erected 
about A.D. 200, replacing former wooden buildings, while 
similar evidence shows them to have been in continual 
use till at least A.D. 350. On the same site was exposed a 
large marble slab bearing an inscription to the Emperor 
Trajan and dated a.p. 100. Another recent find is a 
building two hundred yards in length, skirting the inner 
face of the ramparts, which has yet to be fully explored. 
A wealth of smaller relics has been unearthed, including a 
great amount of pottery, javelin and sword trappings and 
ornamental bronzes. . 

As in the case of the Roman Wall, the museum at 
Caerleon, where most of the relics found here are ex- 
hibited, is for that very reason a most effective stimulant 
to one’s fancy. Much more so than such collections in 
city museums remote from the locality. Here are coins 
of all kinds, delicate ornaments of both men and women, 
with the utensils necessary to the needs of Roman civiliza- 
tion. The pillars which once supported the market-place 
now stand on a pavement in the cellar of the museum, 
where also are stone coffins, millstones and effigies. But 
even more than all these things, impressive, so it at least 
has seemed to me, are the memorial and dedicatory tablets 
to the honoured or beloved dead, from wives to the mem- 
ory of their husbands; from husbands to their wives ; 
from children to their parents. How utterly inconsequent, 
looking back over that abyss of time, seem the few years 
these people had to mourn their dead, all members of 
that garrison society of the Second Legion of whose 
life and amusements for generations we know almost 
nothing. 

Were the Silurian natives made to entertain them with 
encounters with one another, or with wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre outside the town, or did they peacefully 
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grow provisions for the ready market of this big garrison 
and intermarry with the retiring soldiers with “ twenty- 
five years’ service and matrimonial permit ”’ stamped on 
the discs, of which specimens have been found. “‘ To the 
Gods of the Shades Julius Julianus, a soldier of the 
Second Legion, the Augustan, served eighteen years, 
aged forty and is laid here by the care of Amanda his 
wife.’ How unthinkable it all is in this green, misty 
northern land of ours! ‘Yet as hard a fact as the reign of 
Queen Victoria to an Anglo-Indian garrison. Vespasian, 
Hadrian, Claudius, Constantine, Antoninus and Valentian 
were on the Imperial throne at home, and whatever races 
filled the ranks of the Second Legion, the officer class, 
no doubt, if not Romans were in constant touch with 
Rome. 

Giraldus stood here, just about half-way in time between 
these people and ourselves, and as a spectator had a great 
advantage over us. ‘‘ Caerleon is of great antiquity and 
fortified by the Romans. It is adorned with splendid 
palaces, immense baths, ruins of temples and a theatre, 
the walls of which are still standing. There we still 
admire both within and without, walls, subterranean 
buildings and vaults and caverns as well as stoves so well 
contrived as to diffuse their heat through secret and 
imperceptible pores.”’ For a short time Caerleon was the 
centre of West British Christianity. But St. David, after 
being appointed Archbishop, may have found, let us say, 
the court of Arthur there too frivolous ! for he removed the 
See to much remoter St. David’s. Asa last word on Caer- 
leon, there is a little hamlet across the bridge, which is still 
known as Ultra pontem. An old farmhouse, too, on the 
Newport road interests me as the home of that very 
sagacious and level-headed lady who, marrying, as a 
family arrangement, Lord Herbert of Chirbury while still 
a boy, went into residence at Oxford with him to see that 
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he behaved himself, and succeeded admirably. Readers 
of his delightful autobiography will remember the 
notable scene, many years afterwards, when he at last 
broke away from her leading strings and went off on his 
continental tour. 

Abergavenny is fifteen or twenty miles from Caerleon, 
and far above reach of the tide. Though actually in the 
debatable county of Monmouth and in the old Welsh land 
of Gwent, and in the March, to be precise, of Overwent, 
it is near enough to the Breconshire boundary to justify 
it as a starting point for a glance at that beautiful county. 
About here, too, the Usk begins to justify its reputation 
for beauty even among such rivals as the Wye and the 
Dee. Its quality is now that of a broad salmon river, of 
pools, rapids and rocks. Thirty to forty years ago it was 
the most prolific one south of Scotland. In 1888 forty- 
one salmon were taken in a single day by a well-known 
local angler (28) and his keeper (13). Eleven fish again 
were taken in a day out of one pool at Bryn Llwyn near 
Usk by its then venerable and reverend owner. Such 
records, and in truth the Usk’s old reputation, are now a 
thing of the past. It was then far ahead of the Wye. The 
positions have now been entirely reversed. We have no 
concern here with such details. But the cause of the Usk’s 
decline is associated, as usual in such cases, with trouble 
at the mouth, in this case Newport, either foulness or over- 
netting. Assuredly the upper waters of the river are as 
clear and sweet and beautiful as ever. 

Abergavenny lies in the lap of lofty hills. The valley, 
too, forms an artery dividing the red sandstone system, 
which here culminates in the Black Mountains, and the 
carboniferous limestone which south of the river in almost 
equally lofty heights marks the beginning of industrial 
South Wales. Fortunately this last great barrier turns a 
virgin face to the vale, and the smirch behind it does little 
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worse than redden the southern sky atinight. It is the 
same Black Mountain range we saw washed by the Wye 
at Hay and Glasbery that here drops into the Usk, a fine 
block of high moorland touching 2600 feet and cleft by 
woody glens, parting the two rivers. The limestone 
ridges that confront it across the Usk approach 2000 feet, 
so the beauty of the vale has the added distinction of 
these great walls, whose feet and flanks for the most part 
are beautifully draped in woodland. Abergavenny, 
however, possesses an isolated mountain of its own, all 
but 2000 feet high and with a shapely pointed crown, 
rather feebly known as the “‘ Sugar Loaf.”” Just behind it, 
too, rises in equal isolation, though not so high, the 
Skerridd, otherwise the Holy Mountain. It is the boldest 
detached height for its 1600 feet I know of anywhere. At 
some dim period, the night of the Crucifixion say the 
local legends, a great landslip clave its summit in half, 
leaving one side precipitous and its peak notched into a 
fantastic profile that shifts with the different angles of 
approach. 

Abergavenny is, in itself,an unremarkable country town, 
more beautiful in site than in construction. Like these 
other March towns it slopes uphill to the ruins of the castle 
from which it sprang. It is now English rather than 
Welsh in habit, contains over 10,000 people, with a 
marquis of many centuries’ connection close at hand and 
a quite select and wealthy neighbourhood, and so we 
may conclude is contented with its lot. I must not forget, 
however, its fine cruciform church with an embattled 
tower, if only for the fact that so much history is written 
within it on the tombs and effigies of those who bullied 
the countryside in the bad days of old. Above all on a 
high mound stands what is left of the castle which was 
reponsible for most of this. Two towers, a gateway and a 
curtain wall remain. Beneath it the Gavenny ripples 
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down to meet the Usk. The shadow of the De Braoses 
broods darkly over the past of Abergavenny and its March 
of Upper Gwent, though inside the castle walls the local 
tennis-players have done their best to banish such ghosts. 
These potent families had manors all over England. 
When the local historian describes a Lacy or a de Braose 
as lord of a tract in Kent or Sussex, his readers, at any rate, 
are apt to picture the heady and truculent warrior in resi- 
dence, holding gentle sway over long terrorized Sussex 
yokels and hawking on the Brighton downs. A de Braose 
lord of Abergavenny and of the March of Upper Gwent, a 
country Giraldus tells us, finely stocked with horses, sheep, 
cattle and hogs, was a very different person and had his 
hands full. He was also lord of the March of Brecheiniog, 
otherwise the present county of Brecon, with virtually 
royal sway over the whole, a small army behind him and 
lots of Welshmen to fight him whenever he felt pugnacious, 
which was nearly always. One cannot fancy such a man 
living at his little castle of Bramber in Sussex, which I 
believe belonged to them. How bored he would have 
been ! 

In Elizabeth’s time Churchyard wrote in his rhyming 


prose : 
Most goodly towers all bare and naked left 
That covered were with timber and good lea. 
Would God, therefore, the owner of the same 
Did stay them up for to increase his fame. 


The poet would not have thus regretted the owner’s 
absence in the days of William de Braose. He was the 
ogre of the Marches in the twelfth century and was in 
continual enmity with the Welsh, who had annoyed him, 
among other things, by killing his uncle, the Bishop of 
Hereford. He committed many foul deeds, the foulest 
of which was the slaughter of a roomful of Welsh 
guests at his own table. He had invited a large party at 
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Christmas, and when the festivities were at their height, 
proclaimed a silence and demanded that his guests should 
then and there take oath not to carry arms in going about 
their business. Such a condition in such a country was a 
mere pretext. When it was resented, as it was meant to 
be, the doors were flung open and de Braose’s soldiers, 
kept in reserve for the purpose, rushed in and slew the 
company to the last man as they sat at table. Even 
Giraldus when he was here not very long afterwards 
writes cautiously of this egregious person as if intimidated 
by his very shadow. But later on, when old enough, the 
sons and nephews of the murdered men were not so 
complacent, for they captured the castle by assault, 
scuttled and seized the garrison, which unfortunately 
did not include the ogre himself or any of his family. 
The captors were in their turn attacked by a force 
under the Sheriff of Hereford, but beat it off and slew 
the leader. 

De Braose had a squabble with King John, which was 
aggravated by his wife, Maude de Valerie, one of those 
masterful and truculent marcher ladies, about whom all 
kinds of legends ran. John hated her as she gave him a 
piece of her mind about the Prince Arthur business and 
also refused his demand to give up her sons as hostages for 
William’s good behaviour. He seized the unfortunate 
Maude, however, together with one of her sons, shut 
them up at Windsor and slowly starved them to death. 
The other son lived and flourished greatly. Perhaps the 
shocking example of his father turned his thoughts to 
religion, if that was the usual preliminary to becoming a 
bishop, which I do not think it was in those days. At 
any rate, he not only became Bishop of Hereford, but 
succeeded to his father’s honours of Abergavenny and 
Brecon. But he did not live long to enjoy them, and a 
third brother, hitherto unrecorded, crops up and succeeds, 
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marrying a daughter of Llewelyn the Great, a strange 
turn of the wheel. But he was the last of the de 
Braoses, whose name had been a terror and reproach 
for so long. 

Archbishop Baldwin and his faithful henchman and 
chronicler, Gerald, preached the Crusade here at Aber- 
gavenny, and great numbers, Gerald tells us, took the 
oath. But most of them, when it came to the point, 
bought off, if they could afford it, at a stiff price. Their 
money, at any rate, served the cause well in lieu of their 
swords, and even in some cases, no doubt, was more 
valuable than their company. After enjoying the ecstasy 
of taking the cross with its heroic intentions for a few days, 
they would then, as it were, pay for their emotions and go 
quietly home to fight their neighbours, which made much 
sport close at hand instead of fighting Turks after weeks 
of seasickness ! The Archbishop was so used to candidates 
for Palestine being snatched from his grasp by their wives, 
that on accepting a noble recruit at Abergavenny he 
jokingly asked him whether he had his wife’s permission. 
The answer was in the affirmative, but made with such a 
sheepish look, says the quick-eyed Gerald, that his Grace 
swore him in on the spot. 

Abergavenny was in the heart of the long-bow country. 
The weapon came from the South Wales Marches, and 
the men of Hereford, Monmouth and Brecon were the 
best bowmen of their day, practically professional, and 
disciplined archers as opposed to the rest of the kingdom, 
who were still but amateurs, or less than amateurs, at the 
business. These were the troops upon whom Edward I 
most relied in all his wars. By hisgrandson’s time England 
generally had caught on to the use of the bow, but of 
8000 infantry with Edward I in Flanders in 1297, 
4000 were Welsh, while in his Scottish war which 
ended at Falkirk he had over 10,000 Welshmen from 
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Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecon and Pembroke, and 
curiously enough, says Mr. Morris, he had not summoned 
a single man from the northern counties of England. The 
most distinguished corps of all was one of 800 archers 
from this very country about Abergavenny and Crick- 
howell. The bows were shorter, however, than those used 
later, but wonderful stories are told of their penetration. 
An oak portal in Abergavenny Castle “four fingers 
thick ” had been pierced by arrows in the last siege, their 
heads being preserved in the gate. William de Braose 
himself told Gerald that a Welshman had shot one of his 
troopers through his armour-plated thigh, through his 
saddle and mortally wounded his horse ! 

Abergavenny commands one of the gateways into Wales, 
the Usk cleaving the mountain barrier and forming a 
pathway into the heart of the country. Crickhowell lies 
seven miles up it. On the way thither streams come leap- 
ing down through woody glens to meet the Usk from the 
beautiful confusion of mountain, hill and woodland where 
Brecon, Monmouth and Hereford interlock in most intri- 
cate fashion. Here rise the Grwyny, the Monnow and the 
Honddu, lovely mountain streams all of them, pouring 
down wild glens, sparsely occupied by folk whose forbears 
have lived here for hundreds of years in the same lonely 
homesteads. Here, overlooked by Pen-y-gadyr, 2500 
feet, the monarch of this eastern Black Mountain district, 
are English and Welsh hopelessly blended, outlying Here- 
fordians speaking Welsh till the other day, Breconian 
neighbours only English from their cradle. 

Crickhowell is a large village with a pleasant old-fash- 
ioned air about it. On a woody hump nearby isthe ruinous 
tower of a castle which Glyndwr knocked badly about on 
his way to do the same at Abergavenny. But probably 
this was a merely belated incident compared to the Anglo- 
Welsh struggles in this corridor valley in the earlier 
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centuries. Crickhowell has also a very fine old bridge of 
ten arches over the Usk and takes its name from a British 
camp on the mountain above, Crug Hoel, or the Rock of 
Hoel ap Rhys, of whom, strange to relate, even legend has 
nothing to say. A fourteenth-century church, much 
restored, need not detain us unless for the fact that two 
recumbent effigies in the chancel are Pauncefotes. The 
first of them distinguished himself against the Welsh 
under Edward I and married a Turberville heiress, the 
then owner of Crickhowell. A later Pauncefote, a keen 
Lancastrian, settled the estates on Henry VI, which by 
an irony of fate went automatically to Edward IV, who 
granted them to the Herberts of Raglan, whence by 
marriage they came to the Dukes of Beaufort, who hold 
them still. Before Henry VIII created the counties, 
Crickhowell was the frontier fortress on the east of the 
great March of Brecheiniog (Brecon), and there would 
have been no love lost, to put it mildly, between it and 
Abergavenny, the stronghold of Upper Gwent. Till the 
local industries were extinguished by factories, the village 
flourished by the making of flannel and shoes. As the 
centre now of a well-to-do neighbourhood of country 
houses and the like, Crickhowell has, no doubt, its 
financial compensations. 

For many miles up the Vale of Usk from Crickhowell 
wealth and taste have helped to make it one of the gems 
of Wales. Though wide enough to allow full compass for 
all these amenities, it is sufficiently deep and narrow to 
add height and distinction to the mountains which on 
both sides wall it in. For there is practically a chain of 
country seats, of which Glanusk is the most conspicuous, 
through whose successive and abounding woodlands the 
Usk foams and frets over its rocky bed. High above the 
river the Brecon road climbs the vale with steady gradient. 
Though most of this adornment is of eighteenth or nine- 
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teenth-century planting, the ruined tower with gateway 
and other fragments of an ancient seat of the Vaughans 
recall the day when all was wild. These were the Vaughans 
of Tretower and Bradwardine on Wye that produced, as 
may be remembered, both the heroine and the victim of 
Ellen the Terrible, of Hergest. But that was a mere family 
incident. For in Bradwardine church still lies a perfect 
alabaster effigy of a knight clad in rich plate armour 
with his head resting on a helmet, his arms crossed on his 
breast. This is Sir Roger Vaughan, who saved the King’s 
life at Agincourt at the sacrifice of his own. According 
to the popular story he was knighted as he lay dying on the 
ground. | ; 

Tretower, too, suggests another Vaughan of very differ- 
ent type from those who laid about them so lustily all 
their lives. For this one was a country doctor only, anda 
poet, almost a great poet. His home was at Scethrog, 
and his dust lies at Llansaintffraed by this same roadside, 
as it drops down over the high ridge towards Brecon. 
Henry Vaughan, Silurian, was a grandson of Tretower and 
the ninth in succession from the Agincourt hero. His 
period was the Civil Wars and he himself a Royalist 
though anon-combatant. A deeply religious and reflective 
man, he had an absorbing love for nature and a passion 
for his native region. He used their imagery with great 
freedom in the mystic devotional verse which distinguishes 
most of his work. It has been assumed without much basis 
that he modelled his style on that of his famous relative, 
George Herbert. More than one authority of weight rates 
him even higher as a poet. He had much, too, in common 
with Wordsworth and the same love of simple rural sights 
and sounds. Indeed, he spent his days among them, 
though unlike Wordsworth his outdoor life was concerned 
with his daily bread. He was almost as fortunate as the 
great Lake poet in his atmosphere. The Brecon mountains 
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and his beloved Vale of Usk were hardly less inspiring 
than Rydal and Helvellyn. 


To thee the wind from far shall bring 
The odours of the scattered spring 
And laden with the rich arreare 
Spend it in spicy whispers here. 


His Retreat is generally recognized as containing the germ 
of Wordsworth’s famous Intimations of Immortality. 
It is very curious that Archbishop Trench, in his first 
edition of Household Poetry, assuming for apparently good 
reason that Wordsworth could not possibly have seen what 
was then a very rare book, regards the resemblance in 
language and sentiment as quite inexplicable. Before his 
second edition, however, was published he discovered that 
Wordsworth actually had possessed a first edition copy 
of Silex Scintillans through a person who had bought the 
copy itself at the poet’s sale. 

Here again in Vaughan’s morning welcome to a bird is 
the Wordsworthian note : 


Hither thou comst the busie wind all night 

Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 
Thy pillow was, and many a sullen storm 

For which coarse man seems much the better born, 
Rained on thy bed and harmless head 

And now as fresh and cheerful as the light 

Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing. 


Vaughan, as I have said, was a staunch loyalist. His 
health seems to have been poor, and though he did not 
take up arms he suffered imprisonment for his opinions. 
He was born in 1621, and despite weak health and the 
apparent anticipation of a short life, he lived till he was 
seventy-three. He was at Jesus, Oxford, and afterwards 
a law student in London. Where he studied medicine 
is not known, but perhaps he was rather a scholarly 
country gentleman practising medicine such as it then was, 
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than a regular practitioner. Yet nearly everything he 
wrote, including many translations from the classics, was 
achieved before middle life. His verses to departed 
friends read strangely for a man of thirty, though probably 
those invoked had fallen in the civil wars. 


They are all gone into the world of light 
And I alone sit lingering here 

Their very memory is fair and bright 

And my sad thoughts doth clear 

And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep 


So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep. 


The Welsh people, who have crowned many minor 

bards, have left it to the great English poets and critics, 
- Wordsworth, Longfellow, Matthew Arnold, Trench and 
others, to do honour to Henry Vaughan. His dust lies 
in Llansaintffraed churchyard near his home of Newton 


But Isca whensoe’er these shades I see 

And thy loved arbours must no more know me 
When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams 
And my sun sets where first it sprang in beams. 


And the Usk he loved so well breaks not far below through 
a deep trough, and beyond it the Beacons lift their shapely 
and rock-breasted crowns high to Heaven. The stone 
which records the poet’s interment bears the further 
inscription: Quod in sepulchrum voluit, servus inutilis. 
Peccator maximus, Hic Jaceo. Gloria miserere. 

Another, though minor, celebrity who lived on this 
stretch of road up the Usk Valley was Sir Henry Prodger 
of Gwernvale, a charming place nearer Crickhowell. A 
contemporary of Henry Vaughan, he, too, was a keen 
loyalist, but an almost ferociously active one. Prodgers 
in England is a name almost of ridicule, suggestive of 
some absurd greengrocer in Punch. But the Prodgers, 
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i.e. the Ap Rogers of Gwernvale, were an ancient and 
distinguished stock. Sir Henry was in high favour at the 
Court of Charles I and with his three brothers not only 
fought bravely to the last for the King, but accompanied 
his son to France and remained with him throughout his 
exile. At the Restoration one of them was made a knight 
of the Privy Chamber. In truth the loyalty of the Prod- 
gers family was so intense that two of them seemed to 
have been personally concerned in the killing of Cromwell’s 
envoy to Madrid. Charles gave another one, as was a 
favourite trick of his, a large grant of land in Virginia, 
all of which was already owned and occupied by long 
settled freeholders, who simply laughed at paying an 
imposed quit rent to Welsh gentlemen three thousand 
milesaway. The poor Prodgers experienced the traditional 
fate of those who put their trust in princes: for James II 
quite ignored their claims. Sir Henry, once the holder of 
many empty honours, came down with a bump and died 
ultimately as the mere squire of Gwernvale, aged 90, the 
property passing to a daughter and thence out of the 
family, together with a large collection of autograph 
letters from the Stuart kings and their councillors. Buta 
much beautified Gwernvale still looks down from the 
mountain-top upon the Usk, and it is due, no doubt, to 
personal association with it that my interest in the 
poor Prodgers carried me so far into their strange story, 
for the Vale of Usk, I fear, has forgotten them long 
ago. 

As the Brecon road tops the pass, otherwise known as 
the Bwlch, a most glorious view unfolds itself, and not 
merely the westward one of the twin peaks of the Brecon 
beacons, rising high above the upper vale, with the 
Carmarthen heights of this long Black Mountain range in 
the dimmer distance. But looking back into the more 
limited vista towards Abergavenny the grouping of the 
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mountains and their flanks, which drop into the wealth of 
woodland that here and there gives glimpses of the Usk 
tumbling through them, is perfectly glorious. The 
“composition,” as the artists say, from this high post of 
observation, adds dignity to the mountains and almost 
makes mountains of the lower hills. The distant Sugar 
Loaf appears twice its two thousand feet, while the 
Cwmdu Valley, with its little village and church tower, 
opens out the inner folds of the Black Mountains as they 
roll their wild heights towards the Wye. 

Dropping down the long slope at the back of the Bwlch, 
the road to Brecon follows up the valley. The Black 
Mountains have by now dipped on the right hand into 
mere pastoral uplands, but on the left, beyond the Usk, 
continue their long procession westward. The Beacons, 
Cribbyn and Pen-y-fan, display their caps of red sandstone 
rock at 2900 feet, the highest summits in South Wales, and 
virtually the peers of Cader Idris and Skiddaw. Yet a 
standard and useful county atlas of England and Wales 
that I use, in a scale-plan of forty representative British 
heights from Leith Hill to Snowdon, does not mention the 
Brecon beacons, or, indeed, any mountain at all in South 
Wales. The omission by a presumably geographical 
expert is so marked as to imply almost certainly that the 
compiler has never heard of them, and this is quite 
characteristic ! 

Brecon is beautifully set upon a hill above the Usk, 
climbing up to the remains of a castle and the most dis- 
tinguished church in Wales. But the Priory church is now 
a cathedral and has its bishop, The town itself is a 
cheerful, tidy-looking place of some 6000 souls, sufficiently 
so as not to impair in any way its beautiful environment. 
Indeed, where it climbs up to the castle and the Priory 
church, there is a little bit of its ancient portion through 
whose narrow ways the Honddu plashes merrily eastwards 
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which is quite arresting, and more especially so, as the 
Beacons appear at the end of these narrow vistas of gabled 
roofs to be overhanging the town in really majestic 
fashion. Standing on the height above where the castle, 
Priory church and that famous old hostelry, the Castle 
Inn, are perched, one sees the Usk far below and the old 
bridge of many arches spanning its rapid and sparkling 
waters. Across the river, near enough to give them a sort 
of guardian air, rise the Beacons, the “BannauBrecheiniog,” 
not merely mountains in height, but very much so in form. 
They are but the highest in a long range which can be 
seen from Brecon rolling south-westwards into Carmar- 
thenshire and to the distant shapely peaks not much 
lower than the Beacons themselves and known locally as 
‘‘The Vans.’”’ Behind Brecon, and more or less shutting 
it off from the north, the high moorish uplands of the 
Epynt wave away towards the Wye basin, a dozen miles 
of lonely sheep pasture running northward into grouse 
moors. 

Brecon was an old site of the south Welsh princes 
before the Norman Bernard de Newmarch seized the 
territory of Brecheiniog and set up there asa Lord Marcher. 
He built the castle, of which a tower is the chief remnant. 
He and his successors fought the Welsh consistently for 
some generations. Bernard’s wife, Nest, who was a 
north Welsh princess, had an intrigue with one of his 
knights, whom Bernard forthwith fought and wounded. 
But in revenge Nest swore, rightly or wrongly, that her 
son Mahael was the knight’s, not Bernard’s, so the lord- 
ship went to the daughter who married Milo Fitzwalter. 
Through their daughter it went to our old friend de Braose, 
Lord of Builth and Abergavenny as may be remembered. 
It will probably more interest the readers to hear that 
both Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble were born at 
Brecon, and also that it is the headquarters of that 
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distinguished regiment, the South Wales Borderers, the 
old 24th. 

The oldest portion of the Priory church, now in actual 
fact a cathedral, is the choir and transepts, both of the 
thirteenth century, the former having triplelancet windows 
on either side. The nave is a century later, covering the 
site of the original Norman structure founded by New- 
march. Some restoration work, too, was done in the 
nineteenth century. There are as many monuments as 
one would expect in a place so full of history, and mostly 
in the chapels, one of these bearing the curious name of 
the “‘ Chapel of the Men of Battle,’”’ the latter, rather 
disappointingly, being merely a small neighbouring parish. 
Another is the ‘‘ Chapel of the Red-haired men,” meaning, 
I believe, the Normans, which is odd, as Wales has its full 
share of red heads! One is reminded in such places as 
this how once great names fall into oblivion. There was 
formerly, for example, a mausoleum in the nave to the 
ancient family of Games. Nothing is now left of it but 
the wooden figure of an Elizabethan lady, for which spolia- 
tion, like many others, Cromwell’s soldiers are said to 
be responsible. Aberbran, some way up the Usk, and 
Newton, much nearer Brecon, were the principal seats of | 
this family so notable in Tudor and Jacobean times. The 
former I only know from the outside, but the latter, a 
most quaint and beautiful old house, was in the occupa- 
tion of dairy farmers when I went over it some time ago. 
This very fact has in a sense preserved its original charac- 
ter, which both inside and out is unlike in construction 
to any old manor known to me in Wales. Over the fire- 
place in the great hall are the arms of the Games, who, 
in their day, are said to have owned at one time or another 
almost every estate in Breconshire. A Welsh inscription 
under the escutcheon states that the house was built in 
1582 by John, the son and heir of Sir Edward Games, 
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with the family motto, “Ar Dduw y gyd” (On God 
all Depends). 

Legend provides an ancestor for the Games in Caradoc, 
one of Arthur’s knights. The first, however, to appear in 
history is Dafydd ap Llewelyn, commonly known as 
Davy ‘‘ Gam,” otherwise the “‘ cross-eyed.’’ He was con- 
spicuous in 1400 and later as an opponent of Glyndwr and 
victim of his wrath. Like Glyndwr, Davy had been in the 
household of Henry of Bolingbroke before he seized the 
throne, but unlike Glyndwr, had no reason to change his 
allegiance. He attended the Welsh leader’s Parliament 
at Machynlleth under the guise of a convert to his cause, 
_ but really with intent to murder him. His intentions, 
however, were discovered : he was seized and condemned, 
though his life was spared on the intercession of his many 
friends and relatives, but Glyndwr kept him locked up 
tight for many years. On release he followed his old 
master’s son, Henry V, to the field of Agincourt, where he 
fell gloriously beside his son-in-law, Vaughan of Tretower, 
and like him was knighted as he lay dying. It is supposed 
to be Davy Gam who replied to the King’s question as 
to the numbers of the Frency army that there were 
“enough to kill, enough to take prisoners and enough to 
run away.’ So much for one of those once-famous names 
that vanish mysteriously or perhaps inevitably through 
the female side off the face of the land and are heard of 
no more. Aubreys, Gunters, Walbeoffs, Howards and 
Bullens, of the knightly stock among whom Bernard de 
Newmarch divided his March of Brecon, are all gone, 
in name though not in blood, but are written large on 
tombs and monuments all over Breconshire. Bernard 
had set his first provincial capital at Gower, the Roman 
camp up the Usk from Brecon, the outer walls of which 
stillstand. But the son moved it to Brecon, and as related 
there built both church and castle. To conciliate the 
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native Welsh, who held land either under himself or his 
knights, he married Nest, the grand-daughter of Griffith, 
Prince of North Wales and son of the first Llewelyn, but 
the lady unfortunately turned out to be no better than 
she should be. 

At the head of the long Usk valley, where some dozen 
miles above Brecon the course of the river bends away to 
its source in the Carmarthen mountains, the road into 
West Wales climbs a fine pass. From the little hamlet of 
Trecastle near the summit, and over a foreground of wood 
and hill, the two chief mountain peaks of Carmarthen- 
_ shire, the Vans (2600 feet), stand out most nobly into the 
sky. Then comes the long, long descent through winding 
vales with the mountain stream of the Gwydderig leaping 
in a dingle below. This is a time-honoured trail. It was 
the warpath from the Vale of Towy over into the Vale of 
Usk, and the reverse ; for the Welshmen of Ystrad Towy 
and the Welsh princes at Dynevor to the Norman marches 
of Brecheiniog and Radnor. Lastly it was the old coach- 
road from England into South-west Wales and remains a 
leading motor-route to-day. Let us hope the cars which 
now race over it enjoy its beauties as we used to in the 
leisurely days of old. It is pretty certain, however, that 
none of them give pause at the little old church of Llywel 
where Gwynnes, Watkins, Jefferies and all the rest of 
these old squires and yeomen lie commemorated in stone 
or marble. It is still more certain that they would dash 
past without noticing an obelisk by the roadside. It 
commemorates the upsetting of a stage coach into the 
dingle below by a too-thirsty coachman. The stone was 
not erected to commemorate the victims of the tragedy, 
for there were none, as they were all collected without 
serious injuries, but only as a dreadful warning against 
intemperance. I am sure that a roadside obelisk with 
this intent is unique ! 
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But all this is in Carmarthenshire, and the road in due 
course emerges at Llandovery into the Vale of Towy and 
the Gwedderig pours its modest tribute into the Towy’s 
classic stream. As this volume is not cast in the form of 
an itinerary, no apology is needed for looking backwards 
towards Abergavenny and closing this chapter with some 
memories of the beautiful Vale of Ewyas, better known, 
perhaps, as that of the famous priory of Llanthony, one of 
the stateliest ecclesiastical ruins in Wales. For along time 
in the ’nineties and early nineteen hundreds the world 
was familiar enough, by name at least, with Llanthony, not 
for the great twelfth-century Priory, but for the rather 
eccentric enterprise of the Anglican Father Ignatius (the 
late Mr. Lyne), who further up the valley founded a small 
retreat and rather unfortunately styled it—for it gave 
rise to much confusion—‘“‘ Llanthony Abbey.” The zealous 
founder preaching for years all over England gave his 
“ Abbey ” a celebrity out of all proportion to its conse- 
quence. Its dimensions were modest and its life as an 
“abbey,” I think, short. I only mention it here as the 
confusion thus caused might have left traces behind it. 

The Vale of Ewyas! Its ancient and mellifluous name 
had actually a much wider significance than this beautiful 
tortuous valley of the Honddu, a tributary of the Monnow, 
by which the Priory ruins lie. As already noted the 
counties of Brecon, Hereford and Monmouth all intertwine 
at this corner. But Ewyas as a district stands out in 
Border history. For it was granted to Norman Barons 
before the Conquest by the Norman-loving Edward the 
Confessor, and the castle, whose traces stil remain in the 
parish of Ewyas Harold, was one of those built by these 
pre-Conquest Normans. Their personalities, together 
with their upsetting and replacing after the Conquest, 
will not be of interest here, even if our space allowed. 
But Ewyas was a Welsh district and its Welshmen 
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combined with the Mercians to fight the Normans, as in 
former days they had combined against the Danes, under 
the inspiring leadership of that Earl Cedric, whose phantom 
form the reader may remember still gallops along the top 
of the Long Mynd before impending wars. One item 
may be mentioned, however, as unique of its kind in 
Border history. The Welsh of Ewyas, with the inclusive 
district of Archenfield, were allowed to retain their laws 
and customs, with the result that they became permanently 
and staunchly loyal to the Earls of Hereford and the 
English kings ; so much so that they held and cherished 
the privilege of occupying the van in battle and the rear 
in retreat against their own countrymen. They sent 
representatives to the shire mote at Hereford, though 
independent of its civic affairs, and became in all essentials 
Englishmen, except the great essentials of laws, language 
and customs. Till recently some Welsh was still spoken 
in the valleys of this debatable land whose people opposed 
their own countrymen from pre-Conquest Saxon times till 
the close of the two centuries of Anglo-Welsh strife. 
Ascending the valley of the Honddu, it has the appearance 
from its very entrance at Llanfihangel, on the Monnow, 
of a tortuous mountain glen, its feet in woods, its summits 
soaring bare and wild into the skies. It looks the more 
imposing as one passes into it, on a sudden, from the 
more placid beauties of an English shire, though Hereford- 
shire, to be sure, has much distinction of its own. The little 
hamlet of Cwmyoy, with its church tower perched high 
up on the mountain-foot, among woods and orchards, 
announces the gateway of the vale most eloquently. And 
as one follows up the clear and sparkling waters of the 
Honddu in their woodland journey, by scattered farms 
and bowery whitewashed, flag-roofed cottages, the hills 
and mountains unfold themselves, till in four or five miles 
the quite imposing remains of the great Priory break into 
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view A grey pile with two west towers and a long array 
of Gothic arches, it presents a scene of Arcadian peace 
below, with mountain heights, as at Valle Crucis, towering 
above. 

But this is far more removed from the world than Valle 
Crucis. Its situation thus inspired the eloquent Giraldus 
seven centuries ago: “‘ In this deep Vale of Ewyas about 
an arrow shot broad and encircled on all sides by lofty 
mountains is a situation truly calculated for religion and 
more adapted to canonical discipline than all the monas- 
teries of the British Isles. Here the monks sitting in their 
cloisters enjoy the fresh air, and when they happen to 
look upwards towards the horizon behold the tops of the 
mountains as it were touching the Heavens and herds of 
wild deer feeding on their summits. A place truly fitted 
for contemplation, a happy and delightful spot fully 
competent from its first establishment to supply all its 
own wants had not the extravagance of English luxury, 
the pride of a sumptuous table, the increasing growth of 
intemperance and ingratitude, added to the negligence of 
all patrons and prelates, reduced it from freedom to 
slavery when the step-daughter (Gloucester), no less 
enviously than odiously, supplanted her mother.”’ On 
this hangs a tale, though Gerald was always ready for a 
dig at the monks. 

A rude little Norman church, still doing parochial duty 
to a handful, is the germ of the whole foundation. For on 
its site St. David himself had built a rude cell, to which he 
retired anon for meditation. Long before the founding 
of the monastery it was known to the Welsh as ‘‘ the 
Church of St. David on the river Honddu.” It was in the 
year 1103 that one of the Lacys, that Norman house 
which, after the Conquest, had annexed Ewyas as they 
did Ludlow, where we have already met them, was 
hunting here, and while resting by St. David’s cell was 
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seized with a spasm of religious zeal and determined to 
follow the Saint’s example. So he restored the cell in 
rude fashion and took up the calling of an anchorite. In 
due course the fame of his ascetic life, his hair shirt and 
all the rest of it, reached his old friends in the outer world 
and at Court. The Queen’s chaplain, one Emnicius, 
actually paid him a visit and was so entranced by the 
mystic influences of this remote and beautiful spot that 
he too became an anchorite and set up house, if the 
phrase be permissible, with Lacy. 

The partnership made a still greater noise in fashionable 
circles and Queen Matilda herself came all the way down 
to see them. This stirred the pride of the Lacy family, 
and Hugh, the head of it, thinking something ought to be 
done, founded the present monastery. The hermit Lacy, 
in the meantime, had done a lot of hard reading in his cell 
and qualified for ordination. But Ernicius, being already a 
cleric of some note and learning, was made the first Prior. 
The two ascetics, it is said, protested against all the 
splendour and the rich endowments of Hugh de Lacy, 
till the Pope took it up and forty canons of the Black 
Augustinian order were installed in the new monastery. 
But the Welsh liked neither them nor their monastery 
and were only less hostile to the Norman Church with its 
assumption of superiority than they were to the Norman 
sword. 

So in the chaos of Stephen’s reign, some twenty years 
later, they made things so hot that the monks fled in a 
body to the protection of the Bishop of Hereford, who had 
recently been their Prior. The good bishop had them all 
on his hands for two years. A few then returned, but 
most of them had been so badly scared that they refused 
to budge and spoke of the horrors experienced in that wild 
valley in tragic terms. The bishop was tired of them, and 
as Hugh de Lacy was dead, he applied to Milo, Earl of 
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Hereford, whose father had exchanged the sword for the 
cowl and died a monk at Llanthony. Milo was amenable 
and gave the stranded monks lands in Gloucester, where a 
new Llanthony arose, which was to prove a most unfilial 
offspring, robbing the mother foundation not only of most 
of her monks but of her money, furniture and even her 
bells. For some half a century the older monastery in 
Ewyas languished sadly, while the inmates of the new one 
regarded it with contempt as a mere place of banishment 
for the black sheep of their order. For a time the Llan- 
thony monks were so indigent they had neither sufficient 
bread to eat, nor cassocks to wear, nor even breeches to 
go to church in. 

But then towards the close of the twelfth century came a 
great reaction. For another Hugh de Lacy, who had 
profited by the Norman-Welsh expeditions to Ireland, 
looked favourably upon the old Llanthony and freshly 
endowed it with both English and Irish lands, compelling 
the Gloucester monastery to give up the rents and lands 
it had filched from Llanthony. He also added greatly 
to the fabric. For three reigns the older monastery 
continued prosperousand then towards theclose of the four- 
teenth century decayed again, the quarrels of the monks 
becoming so acute that the Prior actually had his eyes 
torn out by three of his canons! Glyndwr’s destructive 
hand hastened its downfall, till in the Wars of the Roses 
it was ignominiously handed over to the control of its 
daughter at Gloucester. The large precincts of the Glouces- 
ter Llanthony still remain within their old enclosure, 
though nothing but the gateway survives, a rather pathetic 
spot amid the stir of shipyards and modern life. Some 
thrilling accounts, written by monks, remain of the rough 
and perilous journey from one monastery to the other, 
which in those days crossed the high hills between the 
valleys of the Honddu and the Upper Monnow. 
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That strange genius, Walter Savage Landor, under a 
wild and rather foolish impulse settled here in the late 
eighteenth century. Asa youngish man he sold the family 
property in Yorkshire and bought a large slice of this 
valley. The uncompleted ruin of the house which he 
projected remains, or did remain when I was last here, in 
a wood just above the Priory. He was at loggerheads 
with his Welsh tenantry and neighbours almost from the 
first. This was not surprising, partly from his ignorance 
of local ideas and traditions, but still more from the fact 
that he was of a combative and prickly nature, uneasy in 
his friendships and, indeed, lived out of England most of 
his life. His precocity as a Rugby schoolboy was notable. 
“ Nimrod,”’ who was there with him, tells some amusing 
stories of his sometimes successful attempts to floor the 
Headmaster in nice points of scholarship and of his im- 
pudence. He threw up his réle of feudal chieftain of a 
mountain valley with relief, after a good deal of friction 
with the clannish folk over whom he had vaguely dreamed 
of exercising a patriarchal sway, The ruin of this incom- 
pleted house amid the thickets at the mountain foot is a 
pathetic witness to his mistaken venture, though his 
family as absentees owned the estate, I think, till quite 
recently. Even his marriage was unfortunate. ‘ He lived,” 
says the late Lord Houghton, “in a past world of heroic 
thought, unaltered by the events of common life from his 
school and college days and enduring for some ninety 
eventfulyears.”’ There is a curious sort of analogy between 
the impulse of the young Landor to identify himself with 
the Welsh mountains and that of his equally romantic 
and youthful contemporary, Shelley, a few years later. 
The inspiring influence was much the same and the social 
failure not unalike. For if financial considerations drove 
Shelley from Radnorshire, he ran very much amuck, 
later on, of the squires and farmers in Carnarvonshire, as 
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all Shelley lovers will remember. Southey was Landor’s 
only enduring friend, and stayed here with him when he 
first bought the estate. Landor’s invincible egotism is 
well illustrated in the couplet : 


Southey and I have run in the same traces 
When we break down what pair shall fill our places ? 


A large stone farmhouse of later date, but in sufficient 
harmony with the old Priory buildings, adjoins them, 
while the small Norman church still used by a scant con- 
gregation, as already mentioned, stands in the large outer 
court. Of the inner quadrangle, carpeted with crisp turf, 
the beautiful pointed arches of the roofless nave form one 
entire side. Fragments of the south transept make 
another, while a third is occupied by the old lodgings of 
the monks. These last, together with one of the west 
towers, have been always kept habitable and are used 
to-day as quarters for such visitors as have a mind to 
sojourn here, whether for the grouse shooting, fishing, or 
mere joy in the beauty and serenity of the spot. In no 
other country inn surely are you on such intimate terms 
with the departed monks. You squeeze up to bed by the 
narrow spiral staircase to your stone-girt chamber, 
eloquent of medieval times, where you may hear the owl 
hooting at night in the ivied ruins. That, at any rate, is 
how it all comes back to me from a sunny week of July 
spent there some years ago. Gigantic loaves were still 
baked in the ovens of the monastery and excellent ale 
still brewed in the monastic brewhouse. Living rooms 
and kitchens are all of the same period, and we could sit 
in the window of the long quaint parlour and look out on 
to the beautiful arches of the Priory close at hand. One 
is here some 800 feet above sea-level, and the wall of the 
Hatteras ridge rises sharply up yet another 1200 feet upon 
the east. And over its broad heathy back, in the hollow 
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below, the upper waters of the Monnow tumble through 
their leafy channel from their wild source among the bogs 
of Craswell. On the west side a still higher and wilder 
steep shuts in the valley, the outer rampart in short of 
the Pen-y-Gadyr group of the Black Mountains. The 
picture of Llanthony whether under sun or moon is 
unforgettable—the majestic ruins, the brooding hills 
climbing the sky, the noble trees shading the old hamlet 
by the waterside, the leafy dingles ablaze with flowers, 
and the murmur always of many waters. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COAST OF GLAMORGAN 


ITH the Norman barons, to whom the 

‘ X | conquest of South Wales was mainly left, 

Glamorgan or Morganwg was the greatest 
prize, and Fitzhamon, nephew of the Conqueror and re- 
cently created Earl of Gloucester, was the lucky man. 
Gloucester was handy, too, as a base of operations. For 
across the Severn lay South Gwent, part of Monmouth- 
shire,and just beyond it the most fertile province in Wales 
with along seaboard. Romance and fact are rather mixed 
in the story of Fitzhamon’s conquest of Glamorgan. But 
it is, I think, quite certain that the quarrel of two South 
Welsh princes was the primary cause of his rapid success. 
For by 1093 he was lord of all the best of the province. 
Castles were rising in every part of it, each of them occupied 
by one of Fitzhamon’s followers, the “ twelve knights,” 
as tradition has it, and controlling the adjacent country. 
As a matter of fact several Welsh chieftains were left in 
possession, who, together with the Norman intruders, owed 
allegiance and service to Fitzhamon at Cardiff Castle, 
henceforward the military and civil capital of the province 
under its lords. Its northern and mountainous belt was 
in part left in occupation of the native Welsh. 

This addition of Glamorgan to the earldom of Gloucester 
gave the hereditary holders of the honour for generations 
the most powerful place in the English Baronage. Their 
castles, which came to furnish a continuous line from 
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Chepstow to Pembrokeshire, each represented an armed 
force including the best archers in the kingdom. The great 
family of the Clares came into the earldom through the 
female line in the early thirteenth century, and their own 
virile character, added to their vast possessions, gave them 
paramount influence. “No family,’”’ says a well-known 
historian, “‘ approached in power that of the Clares while 
Earls of Gloucester and Glamorgan.’”’ Of their subject 
knights, the Turbervilles, the Bassetts, the L’Esterling 
(Stradlings), and possibly others are still represented in 
the county. 

This is not to say that Glamorgan settled down to a 
peaceful life. For the next two hundred years there was 
intermittent fighting enough in South Wales, in which 
‘both Glamorgan Welsh and Glamorgan Normans were 
constantly involved, now on this side, now on that. But 
the province remained a recognized unit under its Earls, 
of whose power Cardiff Castle was the emblem. This great 
fortress, containing by the way Roman work, altered, 
restored, embellished, as the residence of the Bute family, 
is still a prominent feature in the: thriving, handsome, 
and for its type, clean city which has become easily the 
commercial capital of Wales and a rival with Bristol for 
supremacy in south-west Britain. Like Bristol, too, it 
has its episcopal honours, but more serenely placed. 
For Llandaff, with its beautiful restored cathedral, its 
picturesque and ancient precincts, is now a suburb of 
Cardiff. 

But I had no intention here of discussing cities. Memory 
turns chiefly to the coast and Vale of Glamorgan, the 
former in the main one of low rocky cliffs, merging west- 
ward into immense wastes of sand-dunes and culminating 
in the great upstanding promontory of Gower, of many 
parishes, many antiquities and many interests. Glamor- 
gan as it is now—the old province was a little larger— 
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may be likened to a round-bottomed saucepan, the hanelle ’ 


of which is Gower, with Neath and Swansea near its 
junction with the bowl, while Cardiff is at the extreme end. 
Continuing the analogy and supposing the saucepan 
rather less than half-full of water, that element may stand 
for rural and pastoral Glamorgan, the void above for the 
mountainous upland and industrial section. This would 
need some amending, but as a rough picture of the county 
is, I think, quite useful as a memoria technica. 

Enough, however, of nistory and geography, and as just 
one word of statistics, I may remind the reader that the 
county contains about as many people as all the rest of 
Wales put together. On the other hand, in travelling 
through the lower half from Cardiff to Swansea, from one 
end to the other, that is to say, no such impression would 
be gathered fora moment. A pleasant undulating country 
for the most part, more English than Welsh in general 
appearance; obviously, too, of larger farms than the 
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Welsh average and suggestive of a tenantry whoemployed 


labour, which is, in fact, the case A good hunting country 
too, to look at, and one where the English speech is as 
universal as in Radnorshire. Always, however, on the 
north the mountains or high hill-country remind one 
that we are in Wales and not in Southern England, and 
there, though not continuously, is the blaze of furnaces, 
the smoke of works and collieries. To the south, beyond 
the great sweeps of bare farming lands and whitewashed 
homesteads and cottages, is the sea, breaking on a rocky 
and, for miles on end, a lonely shore. And across the 
narrow sea is always that noble uplifted coast of North 
Devon and Somerset ! A feature in fact inseparable from 
this South Glamorganshire, whose highways rising and 
falling over the wide open sweeps give abiding pictures 
of the most glorious coast in England, with the back-lying 
heights of Exmoor adding further stature and distinction 
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to the high dark cliffs. If not of Glamorgan, Glamorgan 
sees them and enjoys them in one sense as their own folks 
cannot do. Though familiar from boyhood with this 
coast from Minehead to the Mort, my first sight of it 
from the Welsh side of the Channel I well remember was a 
revelation and a delight. 

If the coast belt of Glamorgan looks English, the great 
castles sprinkled along it do not. They tell a story quite 
different from that of such feudal castles as survive in 
England. These, too, were built to threaten, but the 
threat generally sufficed ; these Welsh castles were built for 
war, and they had all they wanted. If I were to make a 
list of them on or near the coast, both of those standing 
and those which have been sacrificed to needs of wall and 
barn builders, it would, I think, surprise the reader who 
hails from a region with a gentler past. I have here had 
mainly in mind the coast as it is from the estuary of 
Aberthaw in the east to Porthcawl at the mouth of the 
Ogmore on the west, where the sand-dune country begins— 
a stretch of perhaps thirty miles—the “‘ Vale of Glamorgan” 
in short, with the rural inland market town of Cowbridge 
at one end and the rather more than market town of 
Bridgend at the other. Near the former the hamlet of 
Bonvillestown recalls one Norman adventurer. Fleming- 
stone, nearby, recalls another, while in the same district 
is Bewper, corrupted from Beauprés, where a Bassett 
chancellor to Fitzhamon had his fortress, of which little 
remains, though his family still own it or did quite recently. 

Of all the castles, however, which still raise their proud 
walls or towers along this once bloodstained coast, the 
most dramatic in size and poise are St. Donat’s and 
Dunraven, and both stand upon heights immediately 
overlooking the sea. St. Donat’s, the original stronghold 
of Fitzhamon’s follower, Esterling, whose always dis- 
tinguished family held it till the mid-eighteenth century, 
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was purchased some thirty years ago by Mr. Williams of 
Aberpergwm, in the Vale of Neath. Enriched by mineral 
assets of his family estate, he devoted a great deal of 
money and some years of personal service to restoring 
the castle to a medieval and Tudor model and something 
more than its ancient dignities. It was splendid as a 
revival of the past, but uncommonly sombre within and 
more suggestive of the stronghold of a border baron than 
a twentieth-century squire. It is not surprising that at 
his death the family sold it, but astoundingly inappro- 
priate that it should be owned by a Western American of 
Yellow Press notoriety and pronounced Anglophobia 
tendencies. 

If the walls are grim, their environment is charming—a 
park sloping to the shore, and a woody dingle, in whose 
bosom nestles a little church. From a restored watch- 
tower whence the older Stradlings kept, no doubt, a close 
eye on the Channel, one may to-day look down on this 
secluded and bosky foreground and across to Exmoor and 
its vast sea walls. From this high tower smugglers and 
wrecks were, no doubt, watched for by the old Stradlings 
with mingled feelings, while pirates were at times bold 
enough to sail along this well-furnished but be-castled 
coast. 

A tale runs that one of these sea-robbers, whose trade 
included a possibility of the capture and ransom of one 
of the coast magnates, or their relatives, was lucky enough 
to secure the person of the lord of St. Donat’s himself and 
carried him down channel till the promise of an adequate 
ransom with proper security had been agreed upon. 
The bargain was effected and the money paid, but many 
years afterwards, by an irony of fate, the same rover, 
while prowling along the Glamorgan coast, was caught 
by a storm and dashed upon the rocks on the very scene 
of his former exploit. The squire of St. Donat’s and his 
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people were on the shore at the time, looking after their — 
interests, and the once outraged Stradling drew a big haul 
in the drenched but living person of his ancient captor, 
who was then and there strung up to an oak in the park. 
Away to the west of St. Donat’s, where the cliffs and 
overlooking hills rise higher, the great pile of Dunraven 
Castle looks out with striking dignity over land and sea. 
Much of it is comparatively modern, but the lower 
portions and foundations date back to the feudal days of 
Glamorgan. Looming large and high above the lonely 
shore, with towers and battlements darkly outlined against 
the twinkling sea, one may well forget its in part modern 
origin in its dignity of pose and the memories and tradi- 
tions that gather round it. For here once stood that old 
shadowy castle of Dunraven where legend tells that 
Caradoc used betimes to hold his court. But coming to 
authentic history, Dunraven was granted to the Butlers 
by William de Londres, one of Fitzhamon’s followers, and 
remained for ten generations in that family. At length, 
on an unlucky day, all the children, save a single daughter 
of the last Butler, who had married a Monnington of 
Herefordshire, were drowned within sight of the castle. 
For it seems while playing in a boat that the rope parted 
and they were carried out into a rough sea and capsized. 
One girl only was left, who, being a half Monnington, 
married a Vaughan of Bradwardine in the same neigh- 
bourhood. That famous stock, it seems, could not well 
bear translation, for Walter, the last Vaughan to own 
Dunraven, earned a sinister reputation in Queen Mary’s 
reign for decoying ships on to the rocks by false lights for 
the sake of his share in the wreckage due to manorial 
rights. But this Walter had a brave and honest son who, 
misliking these spendthrift ways of life that led his sire 
into still worse crimes, sailed for the Spanish Main, fired 
by the deeds of Drake and Raleigh. In the meantime, after 
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several profitable hauls by these nefarious means, a gun of 
distress was heard out at sea by the keen-eared lord of 
Dunraven. Sending his dependents to their beds, he 
stole down to the shore and privily hung out his light. 
Again his wicked strategy succeeded and a ship ran on the 
rocks. Arousing his people with every manifestation of 
concern and all crowding to the shore, body after body was 
in due course washed up dead or alive, the last to come 
being that of his own son with no life left in him. The 
wretched father, it is said, sought refuge from such a life- 
long nightmare in further dissipation, till he saw his 
ruined estate pass from his hands into those of the 
ancestor of the present owners and wearers of the Dunraven 
honours. He was buried in Tenby, where his tomb may yet 
be seen in the parish church. So runs the tale, not half so 
satisfactorily as that of his neighbour of St. Donat’s. 

In a shallow vale, not far inland from St. Donat’s, the 
quaint townlet of Lantwit Major, or in Welsh Llanyltyd 
Fawr, dreams of its almost prehistoric fame ; a whitish- 
looking place, splashed here and there with pink or saffron 
and mostly roofed with mellow slate stone or great hoods 
of thatch. It would almost seem as if its ancients had 
pitched their abodes at their own sweet will and that lanes 
and thoroughfares had been forced to wriggle through 
them as best they might. But convention would be out of 
place at Llantwit. For if most of its buildings are old- 
fashioned and reposeful in form, they are things of 
yesterday beside the antiquity of the place itself, which 
was in the heyday of its glory before those two great kings, 
Alfred and Howel Dda, were making laws for their 
respective nations. For in early Christian times Llantwit 
was the most famous place in Wales—some even say in 
Britain ! A sort of Oxford and Cambridge rolled into one. 
All the saints and abbots and bishops of the old British 
Church lectured and taught here, and all the kings and 
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princes of West Britain with intellectual aspirations came 
here to school. The Book of Llandaff is a veritable univer- 
sity calendar of this seat of learning and piety, while at 
Marcross and Llancarvan in the neighbourhood there 
were affiliated colleges. Bangor Iscoed, too, in North 
Wales, where it will be remembered the Saxon invaders 
massacred over a thousand inmates, was an offshoot of 
Llantwit. The latter had 2000 students at one time in 
460 houses and seven halls. Seven kings’ sons were in 
residence at the same time. Neither Eton nor Westmin- 
ster, nor even Oxford or Cambridge ever approached such 
social distinction as that ! 

The founder of this illustrious institution was St. Iltyd, 
under the patronage of St. Germanus, and St. Iltyd, if 
without great repute elsewhere, save at Dolgelly, is the 
patron saint of Glamorgan. Many of its churches and 
some even of its old families preserve his name and even 
derive their descent from him, for the Welsh saint was no 
celibate. The office was hereditary. His sons and their 
sons were saints like German Counts, an irreverent 
analogy which reminds me that St. Iltyd was a German. 
Coming over to Britain with Germanus and Dubricious, 
the trio made such way with the reigning King of Mor- 
ganwg that he financed their great foundation. St. 
David himself became one of St. Iltyd’s pupils. But a 
list of the abbots, bishops, and notables who promoted 
the cause of piety and Welsh education at Llantwit, 
unharassed by school boards, commissions or county 
councils, till the days of the Normans would not entertain 
the reader. 

Some of the fragments of these old schools are still 
standing around the church, itself a most curious and 
interesting relic, being two old churches in one, a rare if 
not unique example. There are many ancient tombs, and 
above all some prehistoric inscribed stones, mostly the 
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shafts of mutilated crosses, the most remarkable being 
one dedicated to St. Iltyd himself by his pupil Archbishop 
Sampson. Another stone is inscribed to some old king of 
Glamorgan, while the lettering on a third testifies to its 
erection by Howel, Prince of South Wales, on his absolu- 
tion by the Church for the murder of his brother Rhys. 

I have left but scant space for a word on the town or 
village. But there is an ancient little town-hall, a big 
tithe barn, a curious outstanding Tudor house white- 
washed all over, known as Ty mawr, or “ the great house,” 
and the considerable remains of a castle with Tudor 
additions, all ruinous, but once a seat and fortress of the 
Vaughans of Dunraven. The natives, too, of Llantwit 
interest Welsh ethnologists ; for it seems they have spoken 
nothing but English since the Norman conquest of 
Glamorgan and are supposed to derive more from English, 
Flemish and Danish origins than from the native stock 
which mostly surrounds them and spoke Welsh till not so 
long ago. A mile or so away is yet another castle, that of 
Boverton, an outlying residence of the old Earls of 
Gloucester and Glamorgan, and not far off, near the tidal 
flats of the Thaw, are the ruins of East Orchard castle, the 
cradle of the once great house of Berkerolles, who came 
into the country with Fitzhamon, while upon a hill-top, 
across the river, stands the castle of Penmark, which, 
like some of the others, was gutted by Glyndwr. Of the 
daughter monastery of Llancarvan in the same neighbour- 
hood but a few fragments are left, on a hill-side near the 
village of that name. Here the monk Caradoc of Llancar- 
van, of ever-famous name, is reputed to have written that 
basis of all old chronicles which make Welsh history, known 
as the “ Brut,” one copy of which was discovered in an 
old building. Here, too, dwelt Walter Mapes, the well- 
known Archdeacon of Oxford and literary scourge of 
abbots and monks. 
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One can scarcely move through this storied old land 
of Morgan out of sight of a castle. If over half the county 
the smoke and clamour of modern industry is insistent, 
over the other portion one is never allowed to forget the 
past. The spirit of the old barons seems everywhere to 
brood over this wide tranquil land of field, woodland and 
sea. Strangers never come here. They might say there 
is nothing to bring them, nor is there perhaps for those 
who only see the surface of the rather English-looking and 
merely pleasant landscape from the painter’s point of 
view, even though they do not paint, and certainly nothing 
for such as traverse its good roads at thirty or forty miles 
anhour.. Itisa truism that people see just so much as they 
are qualified to see and no more. There is another sense 
which may only be described as “‘ feeling a country ”’ and 
responding to the atmosphere with which it is charged. 
But when all is said and done, this may be summed up in 
brief as a “‘ sense of the past.’’ Some are born with it and 
still more without it, and there is perhaps nothing more 
to be said. 

But before turning away from this corner of Glamorgan 
I must not forget the castle of Fonmon. St. Donat’s 
boasts of having never been without occupants for eight 
hundred years. Fonmon, I think, makes the same claim. 
At any rate it has only changed hands once in that same 
protracted period. Originally the stronghold of Oliver 
St. John, one of the Fitzhamon group, it was purchased 
in the Civil War period by Colonel Philip Jones of Cardiff, 
an active supporter of Cromwell. He sat in Parliament, 
was nominated to Cromwell’s House of Peers, was con- 
troller of the Household and ultimately supervised the 
Protector’s funeral. His family still own it and have 
retained the christian name of Oliver down to the present 
occupant. The castle is not of great size, but though 
adapted to later uses, still contains a good deal of the 
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medieval building. Among many fine paintings within it is 
an original portrait of Cromwell. It is strange that two 
Welsh Jones, the one of Llangollen and Maes-y-Garnedd 
and this other of Glamorgan, should have been so inti- 
mately concerned with Cromwell’s person. Incidentally, 


it will be remembered that the Protector himself was of . 


Welsh descent and his rightful name Williams. One Morgan 
Williams of Whitchurch near Llandaff married a sister of 
Thomas Cromwell, Henry the Eighth’s minister and chief 
agent in the Dissolution, and settled in England. Their 
son, becoming a protégé of his famous uncle, very shrewdly 
took his name and in the distribution of Church property 
acquired the fine estate of Hinchinbrook. Of this house 
three generations later Oliver’s father was a younger son, 
though many foolish people think that because he owned 
a brewery he was a vulgarian—as if the younger sons of 
squires in the seventeenth century observed the com- 
paratively modern ritual of Army, Navy, Church and Bar 
so cherished by old ladies till within easy memory ! 

I could recall much more that is worthy of note in this 


Cowbridge district : old Iolo Morganweg, for instance, that 


wonderful peasant antiquary and collector of MSS. But 
with only a chapter in which to discourse upon lowland 
Glamorganshire a sense of proportion compels me to 
devote the rest of it to that part of the county which most 
appealed to me, and would doubtless do the same to 
others who have the wisdom sometimes to leave beaten 
tracks and seek out the untrodden ways of a county, 
popularly supposed to be black from end to end. I shall 
be told there are no unbeaten tracks nowadays. But the 
limitations of the motor-car are obvious. The average 
pace, too, has increased enormously. General impressions 
of big sweeps of country is the most that could be got out 
of it by a passenger through a strange region, familiar 
as home routes constantly traversed may become even 
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at thirty or forty miles an hour. Even the passenger on 
the more elevated and leisurely and plebeian char-d-banc 
must, if capable of it, take home with him more of what 
is to be seen. 

Now the old bicycle for exploring a country was perfect. 
The cyclist on those quiet old roads and lanes could look 
about him as if on his feet. His pace was leisurely, as with 
such an object in view, speed for itself, with the exertion 
entailed, would have been mere lunacy. The cyclist was 
no slave to machinery. Everything to be seen froma road 
could be easily absorbed. To walking expeditions it was 
an admirable supplement. It could be tucked away 
anywhere. Moreover, most healthy people associated a 
holiday in a good country with stimulating exercise, and 
that entailed by the discarded cycle gave just the zest 
that was wanted to the other interests, to say nothing of 
an appetite really earned. I am not criticizing for a 
moment the point to point and utility purposes and general 
comfort of a car, but merely its hopelessness, by itself and 
from the habits it engenders, of absorbing what is waiting 
to be absorbed in an English countryside. Asa matter of 
fact, all this parenthesis arises from what came to my mind 
when I was about to write that the most convenient point 
for seeing West Glamorganshire was Porthcawl, as a 
pleasant watering-place with adequate accommodation. 
But then the futility of the suggestion came over me when 
I remembered, I admit rather ruefully, that any. owner 
of a car could be at any point in the whole district in say 
an hour, and that it was of no earthly consequence where he 
put up! However, as I am not writing a guide-book to 
Glamorgan, but only setting down some memories of 
my own that it evokes, I will return to them. 

The Ogmore River comes down from its high source in 
the mountains of North Glamorgan and after flowing 
through Bridgend soon meets the sea. Its once limpid 
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waters that the salmon and sewin sought in their numbers 
have this long time been discoloured by thetaintedcountry 
it has traversed. But down here there is nothing of that, 
and where the pure waters of the Wenny join the larger 
stream, the old Norman castle of Ogmore towers above 
their confluence. Here, too, is the ford, indispensable to 
every old riverside fortress, broad, swift-running, but 
with unruffled surface and crossed by a score or two of 
carefully placed stepping-stones, worn by the feet of 
many generations and polished by the rush of a thousand 
floods. When I last stood here the ruinous keep of the 
castle, almost all remaining of it, threw its image on the 
broad surface of the river, while the lofty down rising 
behind it and stretching seaward to the river’s mouth 
completed a memorable picture. Ogmore was one of the 
original Fitzhamon grants, in this case to William de 
Londres, who built the castle, but moved on later over 
the bounds of Glamorgan to build and occupy the magnifi- 
cent castle of Kidwelly near the mouth of the Towy, 
which even to this day makes a fine display on its com- 
manding site. 

A mile away on the levels stands Ewenny Priory, 
considered by Freeman as well as by all German anti- 
quaries to be the finest example in Britain of an ecclesiasti- 
cal fortified building. It is still owned and occupied by 
the Turberville family, who came in with Fitzhamon and 
held the adjoining lordship of Coity, where the shell of 
another great castle recalls the romantic tale of how the 
first Turberville won it by winning the Welsh heiress 
instead of by the bloodier method of his fellow-buccaneers. 
The great Priory church at Ewenny, with its massive 
central tower, survives almost entire, and is of sombre 
Norman style throughout, dark, solemn, ‘‘ almost cavern- 
ous,” Freeman calls it. The mansion house, compara- 
tively modern, is attached to the church, while many of 
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the monastic buildings and much of the old defensive 
outer walls survive. It was founded for the Benedictines 
soon after the Conquest. 

Away west of the Ogmore River vast stretches of tossing 
sand-dunes sweep along the flat coast towards Porthcawl: 
an unlovely modern watering-place somewhat redeemed 
on this nearer edge of it by the picturesque village of 
Newton Nottage, with its fine old church, its massive 
tower capped with the pack-saddle roof so common in 
Glamorganshire. Blackmore of Lorna Doone renown 
used to frequent the village, where at the Court, a little 
gem of a Tudor house within and without, he had relatives. 
Hence his once-popular novel, The Maid of Sker, the 
scene of which is laid in the neighbourhood. The coast 
hereabouts is a dead flat, though edged with rocks and 
jagged reefs that push far out to sea and have been ever 
the dread of mariners. But westward from Porthcawl, and 
fringing this level rock-bound shore, are miles of crisp 
sheep-pastures, laced here and there with grey stone 
walls, and melting gradually into illimitable sand-dunes. 
Boundless commons are here, deep in bracken and threaded 
by green trails of sward which spring like a lawn beneath 
your tread. While the white glint of cottages sparsely 
sprinkled over the wide green waste, the song of hundreds 
of skylarks, the wild cry of peewits and the low booming 
of the surf upon the rocks, make a harmony of sight and 
sound that comes vividly back to me from peacefulsummer 
days before the world was turned upside down. 

Here amid these open spaces, unprotected by even a 
bush, for trees wither under the sand-storms of this 
strange coast, there rises, naked and unadorned, a good- 
sized Tudor house of stone. This is the ‘‘ House of Sker,”’ 
and here once dwelt that ‘“‘ Maid of Sker ’”’ whom Black- 
more brought to life again, though in more favourable 
guise, I fancy, than the original lady. Once the seat of 
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the Lougher family, it has been a farmhouse now this 
many a year. In two or three miles, sandy commons and 
sheep pastures peter out in the widest waste of sand- 
dunes known to me this side of France, a tossing sea of 
them, tortured into every fantastic shape and ever 
shifting through centuries of south-west gales. On the 
far end of it all, many miles away, murky smoke-clouds 
hang in the sky. For yonder lies Port Talbot and many 
other unclean places, with Swansea itself not far behind. 

Legend and tradition have buried all kinds of things 
beneath this ocean of sand—towns, farms, villages, 
churches. At any rate, at this edge of it, we have ample 
evidence of the buried town of Kenfig, of which only a few 
humble cottages and a rude little town-hall remain, the 
lower part of which is an inn, the upper a council chamber 
with some rude benches and tables. Here, too, is pre- 
served a silver mace, a relic of Kenfig’s civic glories. 
It was in the sixteenth century that the place was 
overwhelmed by a terrific sandstorm. Leland found 
the ruins of the little town as well as of the church 
and castle ‘“‘almost choked and devoured by the 
sands that the Severn sea casteth up.” A _ single 
fragment of masonry is all that now remains visible, 
but far the most singular object in the forlorn outlook 
is a lake of fresh water some sixty acres in extent, lying 
in the very heart of the sand-hills. At the Conquest 
this was so fair a stretch of country that Fitzhamon kept 
it for himself! I am not concerned here with the many: 
prehistoric survivals in Glamorganshire, interesting as 
they are in themselves, but Ogam stones are rare and there 
is one here, though superscribed with a brief Roman 
inscription. 

The mountain hinterland of Glamorgan begins now to 
draw nearer to the sea. For Margam Abbey, at the foot 
of it, is easily visible, lifted up among woods above this 
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tossing ocean of sand. In the grounds of the great modern 
mansion of the Talbots, with whose late unmarried heiress, 
already spoken of, the male line ran out, stand the ruins of 
the abbey founded by Fitzhamon’s son-in-law and succes- 
sor in the Gloucester and Glamorgan honours. The nave, 
Later Norman throughout, is preserved as a parish church. 
Not much else but the graceful Gothic arches and clustered 
columns of the chapter house remain. Rising from a 
smooth lawn, bright when I last saw it with flowers and 
surrounded by stately trees, this graceful ruin gathers an 
added charm, still further enhanced by a wall of woodland 
climbing some eight hundred feet up the mountain-side 
in the immediate background ; while from a gorge in the 
overhanging range a mountain stream pours into the 
grounds and races seaward through groves of flowering 
shrubberies. I once climbed the steep known as Margam 
Mountain, looking out to sea on the one hand, and over 
wild moors and mountains, in this direction apparently but 
little smirched, to the Brecon beacons. For here stands the 
famous Bodvicus stone, or the Maen Lythgrog, a sepul- 
chral pillar thus inscribed: ‘‘ Bodvoci hic jacet filius 
Catotigirni pronepus eternai Vedovavi.” It is encircled 
by the Twm path where the bards of Tir Iall in ancient 
times gathered on Midsummer Day, while here, so says 
tradition, was found the author of the Mabinogian, 
Ievan ap Diwlith., 

Margam was a Cistercian House and the monastic 
sheep had a free range right up to the Black Mountains 
and the Vale of Usk. The Abbey church is full of monu- 
ments, recumbent effigies of the Mansels, the Gower 
family who purchased the property at the Dissolution 
and from whom the Talbots are descended. The knights 
in rich armour, their ladies beside them, lie on altar 
tombs, their hands all uplifted as in supplication, at the 
same level, while the sun, as I saw it, streamed in on the 
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silent company through the windows of the south aisle, 
making a most idyllic picture. Giraldus and his Arch- 
bishop were here just forty years after the foundation 
of the Abbey on their recruiting mission. They had come 
from Cardiff by Ewenny. Margam was already famous 
for its churches and the miracles performed in the neigh- 
bourhood, which lose nothing in the telling by Gerald’s 
pen! But afterwards, as the company, conducted by 
Morgan ap Caradoc of the princely house, cross the 
treacherous quicksands over the little Avon estuary, now 
Port Talbot, he has his inevitable little joke. For despite 
all warnings to walk circumspectly, the episcopal convoy 
get either nervous or careless and begin to flounder about 
badly, to the Archdeacon’s great amusement. Thence 
they go on to the Abbey of Neath at the mouth of the 
river and valley from which it took its name. ‘‘ Like the 
sky of the Vale of Ebron is the covering of this monastery. 
Every colour is seen in the crystal windows. Every face 
and high-wrought form beams through them ; a company 
resplendent with kingly bearings and on the surrounding . 
border the shields of princes. The graceful robes of pre- 
lates, gold and jewels the tribute of the wealthy. The 
vast and lofty roof is like the sparkling heavens on high, 
the bells, the benedictions and the peaceful songs of praise 
proclaim the frequent thanksgivings of the White monks.” 
Thus in the fifteenth century the Welsh bard Lewis 
Morganwg apostrophized the great Abbey of Neath. 

Alas, for the once stately pile of the pious Norman 
buccaneer, de Grenville, and his skilful architect, Lalys, 
that Oriental sea waif of local legend—the designer, it is 
said, of Margam. But this was greater than Margam. 
“The finest abbey in Wales,” said Leland. There is much 
more left of it, too, shattered and roofless wreck though it 
be. But what a pathetic spectacle standing out amid a 
bleak and sordid stretch of waste ground, the graves 
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uncared for and the walls blackened by the fumes of iron 
and copper works! Surelyno ruined abbey of distinguished 
past and in form imposing still, in all the kingdom shudders 
under such a poisonous canopy and on so forlorn and 
bleached a waste! Yet before industrial turmoil trans- 
formed the lower Vale of Neath, the fabric, the site, the 
environment must have been beautiful beyond even its 
fellows. Edward II as a fugitive took refuge here, while 
at the Dissolution Cromwell’s Welsh ancestors seem to 
have got hold of it and built beside it the fine mansion, 
whose remains still stand within the encompassing walls 
of the precincts. 


it 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE VALE OF NEATH AND GOWER 


climbs the high hills that guard it. Despite the 

smoke of collieries and tin-plate works its natural 
beauties are plain to see. Nature is here on a bold and 
lavish scale. The nearer hills are lofty and mountain 
summits shoot up here and there in the far background. 
Yet with all the smoke and clamour of Neath, and the 
far greater turmoil of Swansea within easy sight, there are 


New: stands at the entrance of its own vale and 


regions even yet within a dozen miles of either where Pan _ 


himself could not crave an Arcady more secluded and 
more beautiful, and where the fairies, the Tylwyth Teg, 
who once haunted the Vale of Neath, may still, if they feel 
like it, dance unmolested in the greenwood shade. Itisa 
common belief that the whole mountain belt of Glamorgan 
is an orgy of coalandiron. Asan off-hand statement for 
general purposes it may pass. Some twenty odd years 
ago I vaguely accepted it myself, and with nearly all 
Wales as familiar ground never thought for a moment of 
this hinterland of Swansea or Neath. It was a resident 
in the latter, who occasionally adventured with me in 
“the mountains of Ellineth,” a doctor of large practice 
and sporting proclivities, who opened my eyes. From his 
hospitable roof I got something more than a glimpse of 
this region of crags, woods and tumbling waters, compared 
to which even Tivyside and the Vale of Towy are almost 
beaten tracks. As I recorded what I saw at the time I shall 
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take leave to repeat it here as far more convincing than 
anything memory could make after so long a time, of 
scenes of such wild and glorious confusion. Our ostensible 
object on both occasions was trout, but I make no apology 
for that, seeing that it is the streams which best conduct 
one into the heart of this fascinating region. Moreover 
it was late September and very much the “ back end ” of 
the season, and I think sport was actually but a secondary 
consideration : 

It was a gorgeous morning when we took our seats in 
the train at Neath station at an early hour and I prepared 
myself to enjoy so much of the noted vale as could be seen 
from a railway-carriage window, and this was a good deal, 
for the pace was leisurely. Tin-plate and other works 
with their dependent villages showed at intervals or 
clustered round the stations. But the Neath (Nédd) 
River whirls in swift and still apparently clear current 
through the broad green carpet of the Vale, while the 
ridges which enclose it increase in stature and draw to- 
gether as you ascend it. The lower slopes are draped in 
woodland, while here and there a country-house even yet 
holds, or at least commemorates, some ancient stock. The 
old church of Ladaxton was pointed out as containing the 
pedigree of the William of Aberpergwm, which place we 
passed later, engraved on four long sheets of copper! 
At Aberdulais a mill and waterfall beloved of old-time 
English tourists was long ago absorbed into a tin-plate 
factory. Ynisygerwm, too, was noted, the cradle of the 
_ Llewelyns, now of Penllegare. We saw the house, beauti- 
fully situated among woods at the mountain foot, where 
Southey once lived, and I daresay intended to die, but 
for some hitch in the lease which could not be circumvented 
—just as Shelley, over the hills to the north at Cwm Elan, 
was only prevented from setting up as a sheep-farmer by 
the landlord’s want of confidence in his solvency. At 
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Glyn Neath station, a dozen miles from Neath, a covered 
brake of weather-beaten aspect received us with other 
passengers, and in due course we reached our goal, the 
inn at Pont-Neath-Vaughan, or more rightly, Pont-Nedd- 
Fechan (the bridge of the little Neath). 

I had seen old engravings of this place and regarded them 
somewhat lightly as flights of fancy, but I now mentally 
apologized for my want of faith to those dead and gone 
limners. We were now in the deep bosom of converging 
hills. Four lusty streams distinguished for the height and 
beauty of their many waterfalls and their weird subterran- 
ean journeyings here mingle their waters close at hand. 
The Neath, now a buoyant and crystal mountain stream, 
the Pyrrddin, the Hepste and the Mellte, come leaping 
from their several sources through deep-wooded gorges 
overhung by far loftier heights of crag, turf or heather. 
Yor good and sufficient reasons we had chosen the Mellte, 
but beautiful though it be, it is not, I believe, quite the 
best of this group. Mine host provided us with a stout 
dog-cart and a stout cob of that unpopular pattern known 
as dun and by American humorists as yellow. We were to 
drive to Ystrad-fellte over roads that we knew must be 
hilly, but which we found to border on the perpendicular, 
The yellow horse, though comfortably fat, showed the 
traditional virtues of his despised colour and pulled us 
up the steep ascents with the same persevering uncon- 
cern as he held back the cart, descending them without 
turning a hair, The ostler lad who drove him with the 
listless air common to those who handle a family horse of 
settled habits and established character, was a stolid, 
surly country lout, to all appearances, and quite in keeping 
with the rest of the outfit. But appearances were never 
more deceptive, as we found later, After a time we had 
reached a considerable height and were travelling over 
unfenced commons when L , who, of course, knew the 
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country, called a halt. The yellow horse and stolid youth 
were sent back with strict injunctions to be at Ystrad- 
fellte, just over the Brecon boundary, at five-thirty 
sharp. 

It was a fine point of observation, this windy common. 
The morning was clear as ether, but young enough for 
the shadows to be still darkly effective in the valley and 
lateral gorges. A dozen miles to the northward the 
Brecon beacons displayed the full measure of their quite 
imposing stature, though not from this southern side 
their most shapely aspect. Hundreds of feet beneath us 
the Mellte flashed at intervals in a narrow tortuous gorge, 
walled in by heights so steep that one wondered how the 
timber which so thickly draped them found foothold. 
Through the gateway of the Pass, two miles away, 
where the stream breaks out into the Vale of Neath, a 
glimpse of the latter with its mountain background com- 
pleted a wonderful picture. One could, in some sort, 
trace the courses of these sister streams, and realize the 
quality of this remarkable block of country so beautifully 
furrowed by them. Rising immediately in front of us 
was the great limestone mass of Craig-y-Dinas, one of the 
legendary wonders of South Wales. For it was raised, as 
the simple ancients believed, by no human hands, and 
beneath it, as in similar caves, Arthur and his knights lay 
sleeping against the day when again called to life and 

‘arms. Howsurprised the King and his friends would be if 
they got up and traversed the Vale of Neath to-day ! 
The green sward which clothes the roof of their dread 
abode is said to be of the finest texture from being trodden 
through countless ages by the light twinkling feet of the 
Tylwyth Teg. And it is only fitting that the sylvan roof 
of their magic chamber should be a rendezvous of the 
little green people. Here, too, on stilly nights, and as- 
suredly when the fountains of the hills are loosed, they 
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might trip their measure to the music of a dozen cataracts, 
two or three within this immediate neighbourhood being 
nearly a hundred feet in height. 

We had a prodigious scramble downwards to the 
Mellte, four hundred feet at least of as steep a slope as 
grass and bracken could cling to. On the further side and 
down-stream it was all thick woodland. In the gorge it 
was rather breakneck travelling and we were at once 
confronted by a cataract of two leaps and sixty or seventy 
feet in height, but unapproachable for the moss-covered 
crags that entrenched the pool into which it plunged. 
But a short way up, the river made another clear jump 
over a cliff some forty feet high. But once on the broad 
limestone ledge from which the stream fell I do not know 
that in all Wales I have looked down on a much more 
lovely scene than this long furious struggle of the Mellte 
to break out into the Vale of Neath. It brought the 
Rheidol and the Devil’s Bridge which thousands of people 
in the summer months flock to gaze upon vividly to mind. 
But no tourist ever comes here! And even we ourselves 
were here ostensibly only to catch small trout! I think 
the old horseback and saddlebag travellers of Georgian 
days who looked on Pont-Neath-Vaughan as essential to a 
“Welsh tour ”’ had a better scent for a country than their 
latter-day successors. We had fished up the stream for 
some hoursand it seemed fitting that the day should change, 
as towards evening we came to the gloomy cavern of 
Porth-yr-Ogof, where the river emerged into the daylight 
after long wanderings in the bowels of a mountain. A 
pool of great size and some depth received its escaping 
waters. The sky by now had waxed leaden and a chill 
breeze shivered the alders on its bank. Ancient trees 
spread their limbs over the surface of the pool and 
clustered thick upon the high ridge above the cavern’s 
mouth. It was late September and a few brown and sere 
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sycamore leaves whirling slowly down in the light eddies 
of the breeze gave the first signs of autumnal weariness. 

It was about a half-mile walk over the timbered ridge 
under which the river burrowed before we again saw its 
waters beneath us, and scrambling down were confronted 

_by the cave of its entry, some twenty feet high, perhaps, 
and twice as wide. Into this the river prattled over a 
stony bed and after a short stage of twilight disappeared 
into darkness. Our programme did not include adventur- 
ing inunknown subterranean passages, for my companion’s 
intimacy with most things above ground in this his own 
country did not extend to things beneath it. But as we 
were regarding the yawning mouth of the cave with some 
interest and perhaps meditating a brief and prudent 
exploration of it, a young man with a camera and a wife 
turned up, visitors, we gathered, at Ystrad-fellte nearby. 
The former said he knew the windings of the cave and, 
indeed, had proposed penetrating them as he had candles 
with him. He suggested we should take the opportunity 
of seeing it. It seemed a good idea to me, though L—— 
said afterwards that it had not struck him that way at all. 
At any rate, we all entered together, we two wading the 
stream and our conductors using its edges and boulders to 
keep dry feet. As the fading light from the entry subsided 
into darkness, our conductor produced a couple of candle- 
ends, lighting one for himself and one for us, which L—— 
annexed, as I noticed, with particular satisfaction. 

We now left the bed of the stream and followed our guide 
through narrow tortuous passages, at times half-blocked 
by big boulders over which we dragged ourselves, stooping 
occasionally to squeeze between them and the roof of the 
passage. Once or twice we emerged into small chambers, 
to vanish again through some magnified rabbit-hole 
leading out of them. It did just occur to me that I hoped 
we should find our way back again, but as the strange 
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young lady had apparently no such qualms I stifled the 
unworthy thought. The candle-ends shed a feeble but 
just sufficient light on the Cimmerian blackness of our 
way. I hoped our guide had a reserve of them in his 
pocket. He had not, but we did not know that. At last 
he called a halt, for which I was not sorry, and gave a 
caution which was still more needed. For we were in a 
narrow chamber, if such a rugged cavity can thus be 
called, which ended in a black abyss, from whose depths 
came the ominous gurgle of surging waters. We were then 
invited to lie on our faces and look over the edge, and 
there, by the feeble light of the candle-ends, we could see 
not far below a black volume of water hurrying away into 
an inky void upon which not even a candle could throw a 
flicker. The gruesomeness of the spot was increased by 
the information that this Stygian flood was of prodigious 
depth. In the cheerful bar parlour of the inn at Ystrad- 
fellte an hour afterwards we were assured it was bottom- 
less! The air, or rather lack of it, grew so oppressive that 
after five minute’s contemplation of the creepiest place 
I have ever been in, we turned with some relief to scramble 
and wriggle out again. 

After a minute or two the wobbling candle of our guide 
suddenly stopped, and in a few seconds we were all 
together in one of those natural chambers that we had 
passed through as we thought on our outward trip. But 
this one had no outlet ! We had taken the wrong burrow. 
We then floundered back and floundered about, but to little 
purpose, and I do not mind saying that for five minutes I 
experienced sensations of a novel and most horribly 
unpleasant description. An ordinary underground pas- 
sage with a lantern is one thing, a boulder-strewn rabbit- 
burrow with a two-inch candle-end was another. And who 
was this stranger on whose knowledge we depended for 
getting out of this accursed place. The air, too, was 
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stifling and it felt as if the whole of Wales was piled on top 
of us. There were no more candle-ends, it transpired, 
to increase the light, and what if those two burned out 
before an outlet was discovered, which began to seem more 
than likely. After a few minutes which seemed hours it 
was the young woman who quite by accident stumbled on 
the right rabbit-hole, and in due course we saw the welcome 
gleam of daylight showing at the cavern’s mouth. When 
we bade the adventurous couple adieu we learned that 
they had only made the trip once before! We heard 
afterwards that the gentleman had been quite recently in 
an asylum, and we were not surprised. When they had 
gone I looked at L——, a man of rather iron nerve, and 
merely said, ‘‘ Well.”” We were each hesitating to admit 
that we had never been in such a funk in our lives. 
Another day in the same week and with the same 
double object we sought the head waters of the Tawe 
(pronounced “‘ Towy’”’), not as its namesake in North 
Devon which I had sometimes fished in bygone days. 
Unlike that Devon river across the Channel which finds 
its untainted way seaward with its sister Torridge over the 
clean sands of Barnstaple Bay, this other one encounters 
the smoke and filth of Swansea before cleansing its waters 
off the wave-washed cliffs of Gower. But if the Tawe 
has a worthy cradle on the northern slopes of Dartmoor, 
the Tawe in her infancy riots among even finer scenes 
than that and issues from the haunted lake which sleeps in 
the shadow of the Brecon Vans and hears not far away the 
infant pipings of the Usk. Travelling as before up the 
Vale of Neath we turned out of it this time to the westward 
into that of the Dulas and enjoyed the sight of the wild 
and beautifully wooded gorges through which the last- 
named river pours its virgin streams many hundred feet 
beneath the carriage windows. The long mountain ridge 
of March Howel rose high beyond, while to the eastward 
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the Cefn Herfynydd growing gradually wilder shut out 
the Vale of Neath that we had just left. The abysmal 
dingles of the Dulas in due course shed their woodland 
mantle and wriggled upward to filter out beside us in 
boggy uplands as we rumbled slowly on for several miles 
amid a waste of sky and mountain to the aerial junction 
of Colbren. Here we left our train and waited upon the 
little platform, where the autumn wind cut keenly as it 
whistled over the wide high watershed of a dozen well- 
known rivers and a hundred unknown streams. It looked 
a land of grouse, as in parts it was, rather than of coal, 
and in truth indications of the latter and of industrial 
man were to the eye faint and few upon the waste. A 
scud of flying smoke where some valley dipped seaward, 
or a gash in a mountain-side or betimes near the railway, 
a few rows of slate-roofed cottages, were the only visible 
evidence from here of one of the great coalfields of the 
world. 

Ten minutes in another and local train and we alighted 
in the deep valley of the Tawe amid hanging woods and 
meadows all fresh from a night’s heavy rain—a vale as 
innocent here of smoke or coal-dust as that of Usk 
herself over yonder mountain. We stood upon the old 
stone bridge that spans the stream and looked down upon 
the water rushing under it with anxious eyes. Every 
angler knows the anxiety of that first glance after a heavy 
rain. It might have been running porter colour to our 
utter discomfiture, but it was only running “ sherry ”’ 
with the pebbly bottom showing plainly in the sunshine 
to our relief. I must not drag the reader with me up the 
bed of this tempestuous stream, which still flushed with 
the surplus water of the Black Mountains, contested our 
progress up the shallower streams with but gradually 
abating vigour, or rushed in deep amber volume through 
inaccessible gorges hidden from the day by canopies of 
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thick foliage. Or again, at times, in some bare trough of 
limestone with shelving sides, polished by a thousand 
floods and slippery as glass, the river raced in such fashion 
as left no room for doubt what an untimely slip upon the 
polished edge would mean to an angler in waders and 
brogues. 

It was all very beautiful, the dry pink and white rocks 
above the waters’ reach, contrasting with the dark mossy 
crags, upon which the torrent flung a ceaseless shower of 
spray, the wealth of woodland undergrowth and riotous 
ferns which hugged the stream and drank of its moisture. 
After a couple of hours I was beginning to think I had 
never waded a small river in which it would be quite so 
easy to get drowned, when the scene suddenly changed 
and we emerged into the daylight. A limestone cliff 
crowned with woods and festooned with stalactites from 
which drops splashed monotonously into the pool below, 
caught the sunlight. The river henceforth leaped in its 
rocky channel, wide open to the sky, while fringes of 
verdant meadow expanded from its banks, and above us 

the pale grey cliffs of Cribarth rose two thousand feet 
into the western sky. The sun had almost dipped behind 
them when we reached the limit of our water, which after 
a couple of low but full-volumed falls ended in the old stone 
bridge of Pont-rhyd-arw. We had eaten our lunch rather 
moodily on the bank, for the difficulties and even perils of 
the lower depths in such high water had been scantily 
rewarded. But we drank our tea in the humble tavern 
near the bridge in more cheerful mood as the fish had 
risen tolerably through the afternoon and we had quite 
respectable baskets. Moreover, the Tawe trout are more 
worthy of effort than those of the Mellte. 

Far as we were here from the madding crowd, we were in 
sight of that romantic mountain retreat which Madame 
Patti created for herself out of the old Powell manor-house 
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of Craig-y-nos (the rock of night) and made it a familiar 
sound in the public ear. The bridge here was in fact that 
famous lady’s boundary. “That side Patti, this side 
G , yes, sure,” as a rustic laconically put it, pointing 
up and down the river with his pipe as we were reeling up 
our lines in deference to that immutable fact. A more 
romantic situation than Craig-y-nos would be hard to 
find, for it lies under the very shadow of the Vans so often 
mentioned in these pages, whose wild sides and shapely 
summits express so finely the western limits of the long 
Black Mountain range. We had a four-mile walk over 
lonely moors to our returning train, no trifling task in our 
wet and heavy gear. Twilight caught us on the uplands, 
the long sweeps of hill and mountain put off their colouring 
and, wrapped in a mantle of sober grey, prepared to sink 
into the night. 

I have already pictured Gower as the handle of the 
saucepan representing the county of Glamorgan, a short 
thick handle to be sure, for it is nearly twenty miles in 
length and about a third of that distance in width. The 
peninsula was tacked on to Glamorganshire only at Henry 
the Eighth’s transposal of the Lordships into counties. It 
is a fine block of country, a promontory bold and high of 
aspect pushing out to sea, with Swansea in the eastern 
angle of its junction, with the mainland and Llanelly more 
or less at the opposing western angle. It has some fifty 
miles of coast line, all of it of character, much of it of 
great distinction. Despite the fact that it joins the main- 
land amid scenes of busy industry, once your back was 
turned on the smoke of the Swansea and Llanelly region 
you were in an untarnished Arcady. In two or three 
miles all sign of such things was shaken off and one 
realized why Gower was regarded as a sort of back-of- 
beyond into which the explorer would almost have to 
take his own provisions, a mere figure of speech, no 
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doubt. Still in the places best worth a visit, a butcher’s 
cart from Swansea and meat once a week expressed that 
side of the situation accurately not long ago. The further 
one pushed westward into Gower, up and down its steep 
hills over indifferent roads, by small hamlets and scattered 
farms, its curious aloofness from the busy world so near 
to it grew more impressive. Always, too, were great 
sweeps of sea and coast, English and Welsh. 

In the very heart of Gower is the high red sandstone 
ridge of Cefn Bryn stretching nearly across the peninsula, 
On its wild expanse of heath and fern are many maen-hir, 
barrows, camps and other remains of prehistoric times. 
But these almost lose importance beside the great stone 
of Arthur, which for some reason was the most venerated 
relicin South Wales. Actually it isa Cromlech or what the 
men of Glamorgan call a Cerreg-y-filast (the lair of the 
bitch-hound). In the “ Brut ”’ it is called ‘‘ the big Stone of 
Sketty.”” Indeed, it was so famous that when the French 
allies of Glyndwr were marching through Glamorgan 
towards England to meet Henry IV in Worcestershire, some 
of them, possibly Bretons, went out of their way to pay 
their respects to it. A huge block of millstone grit resting 
on nine short supporters, and squatting right on the very 
apex of the peninsula, it has an uncanny and almost life- 
like appearance. This accounts, no doubt, for the ancient 
belief that it waddles down occasionally by night to the 
shore to drink. From its high perch you may look far 
eastward along the low coast of Glamorgan and westward 
beyond the castle-girded mouth of the Towy along the 
high Carmarthen coast to Tenby, showing conspicuous and 
with the still bolder cliffs of Pembrokeshire beyond it, 
While to the northward the Black Mountains lift their pale 
shapes behind the intervening ranges of the Glamorgan 
hinterland. Lundy floats on the seaward horizon to the 
west, while the coast of Devon, from Somerset to Cornwall, 
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lays its incomparable outline along the whole southward | 


vision. 

Oxwich Bay makes a notable and wide curve in this 
southern coast of Gower. Pennard Castle, with its Norman 
towers, guards its eastern horn, high set above the estuary 
of what a mile or so inland is but a prattling brook. Upon 
the west the wide sweep of sand terminates in the begin- 
ning of a line of cliffs, at the point of which, on a ledge 
picturesquely overhung by a wooded hill, sits the little 
church of Oxwich, with the embattled tower common to 
Gower churches for the best of reasons. Its parsonage was 
long ago washed away. The village is some distance off, 
but the little church, so ancient and so sylvan in character, 
squats above its pink limestone rocks in apparent defiance 
of the spray that must hurtle round its very walls in a 
storm. I was once detained within it for an hour. My 
only companion was Sir Rice Mansell, sleeping placidly 
upon a seventeenth-century altar tomb, a protracted 
interview which urged me to a further acquaintance with 
himself and his family. The Mansells were the great 
magnates hereabouts in the Tudor and earlier periods. 
The remains of their sixteenth-century fortified manor- 
house of Oxwich is nearby, while the ample ruins of 
Penrice Castle, from which they had migrated when the 
times got safer, lie just back from the bay in the park of 
the later mansion of Penrice, which came to their descend- 
ants, the Talbots. What is left of the Oxwich Tudor man- 
sion on the horn of the bay is a farmhouse, occupied when 


I visited it by an old gentleman whose family had held — 


the castle farm since 1570; but this is not uncommon in 
Wales. The old gateway still stands, bearing the arms of 
Penrhys, Scourfield and Mansell. For it was a Penrhys 
heiress that in the time of Richard II brought the Mansells 
into possession. The pedigree of the last-named family, 
now preserved at Penrice, is eight feet long by two and 
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a half broad, and contains two hundred and thirty-one 
coats of arms. All this Gower property of the Mansells, 
together with Margam, passed in 1750 through an heiress 
to the Talbots of Lacock in Wiltshire, who still abide in 
that monastic mansion with its wonderful Tudor village. 
So this great Glamorgan heritage is still held by the blood 
descendants of the Norman conquerors. It has recently 
passed to a Scottish family through the female line. 
Beyond the cliffs that run westward from Oxwich 
Bay lies Port Eynon, the chief place in Gower proper, a 
large straggling village lying in a wide opening of the 
cliffs, and on the strand of a, now at least, inconsequent 
harbour. But Port Eynon is a place of character, both 
to look at and on a closer acquaintance. It is seventeen 
miles from Swansea and the outer world. I spent half a 
rather dark October there before the War, and I really 
think the sombre skies, the racing clouds, and betimes 
angry seas suited its mood. It was then regarded as an 
Ultima Thule, though possibly times and the point of view 
have changed. I was the only stranger there, though in 
the holiday season some denizens of the coast towns who 
liked the simple life found harbourage in its simple dwell- 
ings. In October, butcher’s meat was available once a 
week. Thrice weekly an ancient omnibus plied over 
mostly bad roads to Swansea. I lodged at the post office, 
so was at a point of vantage to catch the first news from 
the outer world. For there was a post every day. Not 
so very long before there had been a weekly delivery 
carried by an old woman. I have said Port Eynon was a 
place of character. In such a situation it was obliged to 
be, for it had lost half its population and all its trade, 
in oysters, lime and fish. But retired skippers lived there 
in cosy whitewashed houses, with long telescopes, a patch 
of garden, a canary and a comfortable wife, veterans 
who had been wrecked off Cape Horn, or encountered 
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pirates in Chinese seas. They lie in the churchyard, too, 
these “‘ master mariners,” Eynons, Beynons, Tuckers, 
Groves, Franklins, and Aces. For these are Gower names, 
and more than half Gower, I must say before turning the 
next page, is as English in blood and speech as Devon- 
shire, while the other part is as Welsh as the Carmarthen- 
shire which it confronts across the Burry Inlet at fairly 
close quarters. Perhaps this statement is just a trifle too 
strong, but we shall be in Pembrokeshire shortly, where the 
like conditions exist on a much larger scale, and without 
any qualifications whatever. 

And how came they about ? Now Gower was not in- 
cluded in the Fitzhamon conquest of Glamorgan, naturally 
enough, being a region to itself. Henry de Newburgh, 
Earl of Warwick, was the gentleman who ‘ undertook” 
Gower, and it is said to have taken him eight years to 
drive the Welsh off the peninsula, a method of clearance 
which the Glamorgan Normans never attempted or they 
would have inherited an unpeopled country. But 
Gower was a limited area, and whether de Newburgh 
had enough followers to make a first settlement, like the 
Pembroke invaders, or not, he doubtless got his share of 
the Flemings, whom Henry I despatched to this South- 
west coast of Wales. At any rate, between them the 
larger half of Gower, as of Pembroke, became and remained 
English. The expelled Welsh never got back, and racial 
prejudice, language and laws fixed the two racesimmutably 
each within their own bounds. Nor did the Anglo-Welsh 
wars in Glamorgan, which sometimes spread on to Gower 
soil, do more apparently than intensify the cleavage 
between the races, despite the peace of seven hundred 
years which they subsequently enjoyed side by side. A 
glance at the map will show western Gower to be plastered 
with English place-names like southern Pembrokeshire, 
the eastern portion still remaining Welsh. If you asked a 
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native of Port, Eynon or Middleton or Reynoldstone, for 
information about somebody in the eastern district, he 
would probably say: “I donna knaw, he lives up in the 
Welsheries.” The vernacular of these half a dozen or so 
parishes of Englishmen, isolated for centuries, had for me 
singular interest, particularly as I knew Pembrokeshire, 
where the English race have no Welsh “ lilt,’”’ even so 
much as have the West Shropshire and Herefordshire 
English. Here in the much smaller Gower I detected this 
much, though generally faint. 

Here are a few examples of Gower English I noted down 
during my stay, when I was fortunate in having as a 
frequent companion the Rector of Port Eynon himself, a 
native of the peninsula and a student of its lore. ‘‘ To 
spule a great pan vule of whitepot for the sake of a doust 
of vlour.”” Now there is an unmistakable flavour of the 
opposite coast in the first line, but I couldn’t detect any 
kinship to the Devonian sounds, with which I am very 
familiar. A Gower native does not ask you to take a 
seat, but to “put your weight down,” an idiom that 
might be taken amiss by a corpulent stranger! He uses 
“clever,”’ too, as the old English used it, and as the Vir- 
ginians still use it, for ‘‘ pleasant, agreeable.”’ Adjectives 
are multiplied, as “‘ old ancient,’’ “ small little.’ Damp 
is “‘ doune,”’ greasy is “‘ oakey,”’ gaiters are ‘‘ kettlebags,”’ 
convalescence is ‘‘ nepid,’’ humble is “‘ cavey.”’ ‘‘ Wimble,”’ 
for a winnowing machine, is near the Devonian ‘‘ wamby,”’ 
and ‘‘vitt’”’ for handy likewise suggests the ‘ vitt and 
vitty ” of the opposite coast, while ‘I beant zorry ”’ is 
any West Saxon, but miles away from Welsh. But with 
all this the region is too near the “‘ Welsherie ’’ to escape 
the slight Welsh “ sing-song.’”” No doubt, however, the 
schoolmaster has been abroad even in Gower, attempting, 
at any rate, to eradicate all racy local words and idioms. 

The coast turning sharply to the north at Port Eynon 
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presents a high wall of cliffs facing westward and the wash 
of the Atlantic, opening out, however, at Rhosilly, a sandy 
bay from which that strange monster the Worm’s Head 
runs far out to sea. Its name exactly expresses it, being 
commonly used in olden days for the huge legendary 
serpents that terrorized so many districts till slain by 
some localhero. The tail of the beast which joins the shore 
in a causeway is covered at high water. Thence pushing 
out seaward it rises into a high ridge, which again dips to 
make a final spring into a headland two hundred feet 
high, and half a mile from the shore, where it finally 
drops sheer into the sea. It is a great haunt of sea fowl, 
and was once noted for its falcons. Indeed, the old and 
more euphonious Welsh name for it was “‘ Pen-y-Peirod,” 
“the headland of the Falcon.” It was the Norsemen 
who gave it the homelier but more suggestive name of 
Orme or Worm. The Norsemen have left other trails on 
this coast besides this. For on Rhosilly Down, which 
stretches along behind and above these tall cliffs, are two 
dolmens bearing the name of Swine (Sweyns) house. At 
the base of these great cliffs and only accessible at low 
water is a cave famous among scientists throughout the 
kingdom for the prehistoric remains found therein and 
now gathered into many public and private collections. 
Nearer Port Eynon, at the base of another steep cliff 
also accessible only at low water, is another cave known as 
the Culver Hole. There is probably nothing like it on the 
whole coast of Britain, not for its formation, which is 
merely a wide natural fissure about seventy feet high and 
perhaps twenty in width. Within this is an immense 
irregular cavity running back some way and reaching 
higher than the cleft. There is nothing particularly 
strange about all this, but the cleft in the outer wall of 
the cliff is built up with mortared masonry from the wave- 
beaten entrance to the summit and pierced all the way up 
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with square and circular cavities—as if for doors or 
windows. Though everything in Gower from remote 
ages is accounted for and tabulated one way or another, 
this walled-up cavern, though of course comparatively 
modern, remains wrapt in mystery. ‘‘ Pirates or smug- 
glers,”’ of course, says that small fraction of the outer world 
which lays eyes on it. But the locals who can tell you 
about the ruined lairs of Tudor knights and Norman 
barons and even the stones of Celtic siints, have no 
record of the creators of this weird strongi..Jd or of what 
was its purpose. The door had so silted up with shingle 
I had to lie on my face and drag myself through, not 
without some qualms, for in the subterranean chambers 
of the Mellte I had recently sampled enough of caves 
for the present! The back of this one sloped upward, 
apparently leading up to an opening on to the down above, 
giving thereby a way of escape to whatever kind of law- 
breakers inhabited this amazing place. There is no 
mystery about the other caves in this cliff. They merely 
contained the bones of elephant, bear, wolf and rhinoceros, 
with human skeletons, Roman pottery and coins, flint 
arrowheads and other remains, covering almost every 
period of the world’s history. These could be accounted 
for, the Culver Hole could not! 

The uplifted point of the Worm is full of wonders, a 
watery cavern, for one thing, which only one man is said 
ever to have penetrated, and noticed even by Leland. 
Also a much more obvious curiosity in the shape of a 
blow-hole through which the wind is forced at such a pace 
that under certain conditions it can be heard miles away. 
That the Worm has been always the terror of seamen 
hardly needs saying; many a ship has struck here and 
slowly subsided into the deep sands of Rhosilly Bay. 
Among many shipwrecks a Spanish galleon struck on 
these sands in 1625. Her crew deserted her immediately, 
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carrying away with them as much gold as they could 
manage without exciting suspicion, and selling the wreck 
for cash in a hurry to one Thomas. The latter, ignorant 
of her character, delaying breaking her up till she had 
sunk too deep into the sands. In due course it got about 
that the wreck was a treasure ship, and the lord of the 

Manor put in his claim. Nothing then happened for half 
a century, when one of the Mansells who had no rights 
whatever in it, made secret explorations, and got away 
from the country, it was said, with a great store of gold. 
However, as he died miserably abroad his crime was 
overlooked till his ghost returned to drive up and down 
the shore at night in a black coach with four grey horses 
and frighten the people of Rhosilly out of their wits. He 
was last seen early in the nineteenth century by a man 
from Llangenydd, when with a very low tide the wreck 
appeared again. Many doubloons were taken out of her 
by the natives. But she quickly sank into the sand, to 
reappear in 1833. This time the crew of a smuggling craft 
set seriously to work and recovered enough treasure to 
set the country aflame. People now flocked to the scene, 
not only from Gower, but from the mainland. Mr. Talbot 
as lord of the Manor appeared, not to enforce his rights 
as such, but to part the strangers from the Gowerians, the 
sheep from the goats, as they had begun to fight over the 
prospective spoil. Contrivances were now introduced 
for a proper search and not only many more doubloons 
were extracted, but a large store of muskets, pistols, 
swords and cannon-balls, round which competition was 
not so keen! Then once more the wreck disappeared, but 
only to come up again the next year and yield more gold 
than ever. Whether Mr. Talbot annexed all of this is 
not clear. But when a descendant of the Thomas who had 
bought the wreck two hundred years before put ina belated 
claim the Squire abandoned his rights to the people, who 
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continued to make little hauls of coin for many years. 
Thus the wreck of the Spanish galleon kept the villagers 
of Rhosilly and Llangenydd excited and amused for over 
two centuries, 

Llangenydd lies high up in a cleft in the Rhosilly Down, 
and is set round a pleasant village green, one side of which 
is occupied by the largest church in Gower, though that 
is not saying a very great deal. But it has a fine tower, 
like most of the others, with a pack-saddle roof and is 
dedicated to St. Cenneth. He is said to have been put as 
a babe in a cradle into a tributary of the Lougher River 
and then washed down into Llanelly Bay and round to 
the Worm, after the manner of Taliesin in Cardigan Bay. 


. But no elfin was fishing here at the time, so the sea 


birds built the waif a nest and a hind from the woods 
suckled him. Eventually he founded a small monastic 
college here, some fragments of which still survive in a 
neighbouring farm, still called the “‘ College Farm.” The 
presiding genius of the church is known as the “ Dolly- 
mare!” Everyone in the village, one of picturesque 
thatched cottages, and in the quite smart inn, which 
hoisted the genial sign, ‘‘ Welcome to town gentlemen,” 
told me on no account to miss the Dollymare, though what 
that cryptic word might mean I could not imagine. I 
discovered it to be a mutilated effigy of the Norman period, 
minus both legs, which had apparently taken the place of 
St. Cenneth as patron of the church. I was informed later 
by the venerable rector of Llanmadoc, the next parish, 
that the effigy was that of a Lord Delamere, an early 
buccaneering Norman family at this end of Gower. I 
learned from the same source that Llangenydd had been 
ever the most festive village in Gower. Midsummer Day 
was celebrated with fires on the green, while on that of the 
patron saint a wooden cock adorned with ribbons was 
hoisted on a pole on the church tower, symbolizing the 
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wild fowl that had nurtured St. Cenneth. Less sacred 
rights obtained here, too. Fairs known as “ Mapsants ”’ 
kept the place and the public-houses alive for three heated 
days, while pugilistic encounters between the men of the 
‘‘ Welsherie ”’ and of the ‘‘ Englishery ”’ and cock-fighting 
helped to keep the ball rolling. In fact, Llangenydd 
seems in olden days to have been a sort of Gower 
Tipperary. 

The coastline turns bere to face the north and the 
Carmarthen shore from Llanelly to Tenby, which, in 
clear weather, is very distinct. It maintains its altitude 
and distinctioa, however, right into the Welsherie, with 
the old castle of Weobly looking down over the bay. 
The last day I spent in Gower I was privileged to see the 
full force of a storm breaking on the reefs and cliffs at 
Port Eynon. I thought of the Culver Hole round the 
corner with the spray dashing through the sightless 
windows and shuddered, for caves were rather on my 
nerves just then. I listened, too, if amid the noise of the 
surf one might perchance hear the screaming of the blow- 
hole on the reared-up serpent head of the Worm. 


CHAPTER IX 


CARMARTHENSHIRE AND THE VALE OF TOWY 


waters as Wales, so many Welsh counties should 
possess one outstanding river for ever associated with 
their name. What the Usk is to Breconshire and the 
Teify to Cardigan so is the Towy to Carmarthenshire. 
Indeed, the Towy reigns supreme as the presiding deity 
of its shire. For it is still little more than a brown and 
headlong brook, cutting deep channels in the Silurian rock 
beneath the peat mosses of Nant-Stalwyn where it enters 
Carmarthenshire. Through its short life it has already 
divided the wildest wilds of Breconshire. County bounds 
go for little up here, where the sole tenants of the waste 
are the little ragged but toothsome sheep, that above all 
muttons epicures most love, and a few odd bunches of 
still more ragged and weather-beaten ponies. Here one 
is in the heart of the great solitude I have more than 
once alluded to in these pages, a wild region that almost 
no one knows, and that has had no inclusive name since 
Giraldus called it, apparently following local custom, 
“the mountains of Elenydd.” Even the map-makers 
take little heed of the upstanding heights that all about it 
raise their broad backs or rugged cones to a couple of 
thousand feet more or less. The shepherds of necessity 
and immemorial custom distinguish them in their own 
Welsh terms, but I do not think these are ever heard 
outside the houses of the sheep-farmers that lie around 
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I: is worth noting that in a land of such abounding 
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the fringes of the waste, or creep here and there up the 
valleys that penetrate it. 

There are no walls nor fences nor any boundaries for 
the flockmasters, whose rights extend by ancient grazing 
custom and the number of sheep they carry as in Cumber- 
land. Few enough sheep, too, if apportioned to the mile 
or acre. For these mountains are poorer grazing than 
Snowdonia, the Berwyns or Radnor Forest, and look 
it allover. The heather is patchy ; cliff, scaur, and screes 
predominate on the heights, while the bog-grass and 
rushes cover miles of even high ridges that would let a 
horse in up to his girths. From where the Towy emerges 
out of the wild country, or from the Carmarthen railroad 
at Llanwrtyd Wells, you might walk northward for 
twenty-five miles without climbing a fence, or possibly 
even seeing a human being except a stray shepherd or a 
mounted farmer till you hit off the foot of Plinlimmon 
and the stream of motorists speeding over the road sur- 
mounting the pass to Aberystwyth and Cardiganshire. 
Hardly one of them, I fancy, have a notion what sort of a 
country it is that rolls up ridge upon ridge on their left hand 
to the very edge of their unfenced road. It is, in fact, the 
widest stretch of mountain and moorland solitude south 
of the Scottish Highlands, and covers something like 
five hundred square miles. No visitors penetrate it and 
there is no game preservation to speak of, so no keepers 
traverse it. If you broke your leg within it a shepherd’s 
dog might possibly find you within a week ! But probably 
you had better have broken your neck. The fringe of this 
unlabelled solitude to which five counties contribute is 
within about six hours of London, yet for half a century 
people have travelled just as far to crowd over Dartmoor 
and generally to complain that they find too many of 
their own kind there. But I am inclined to think that in 
their hearts they really like to see their fellow-creatures 
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about them, for all the talk. Otherwise, why this strange 
absentmindedness towards regions geographically right 
under their noses and that would, in fact, display their 
character to anyone who can read a map with intelligence. 

Amid the silence of these great brooding hills are the 
fountain springs of many rivers. The Towy and the 
Teify, the Yrfon, the Claerwen, the Cothi, the Elan. 
Indeed, their music is always within sound, playing its 
accompaniment to the cries of plover and curlew and the 
bleat of far-scattered sheep. Here gurgling in narrowrocky 
flumes, there glittering over shingly strands, or again 
streaming a white veil down some nameless mountain- 
side in cascades unrecorded by any guide-book. The birds 
of prey, naturally enough, flourish in these solitudes where 
there are no keepers to harry them. For the heather is 
patchy and the grouse to match. The raven and the buz- 
zard are common, the hen harrier survives, and even the 
kite, elsewhere extinct, still breeds under wise protection 
on the cliffs that buttress the eastern side of the forest of 
Esgob above Neuadd-fawr. 

Some years ago I spent many days in an outlying 
farmhouse, the uppermost one in its valley. My ostensible 
motive was to fish a tarn some miles farther into the hills 
as well as the head waters of some of the streams not 
otherwise readily accessible. The little homestead was 
primitive enough, perched ona high knoll above a tumbling 
brook. The long low kitchen had the living rock for a 
portion of its floor. The small outbuildings of native 
stone were so massive and weather-worn and so prolific 
in moss, ferns, and even ash saplings, upon wall and roof, 
though neat enough within, that they seemed objects of 
natural growth rather than raised by the hands of bygone 
Welshmen, while a mountain rill brought down on a 
wooden pipe spouted into the yard. The owner of all this 
was an old widow woman with a thousand sheep upon the 
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hills, looked after by a son anda hired man. There was a 
nice daughter who had been out in good service and so 
tempered the rather primitive accommodation for a single 
guest of which I availed myself. I think this was their 
first venture even so far. The family were bilingual, as 
English-speaking Rhayader was their market town. The 
old lady and her neat-looking daughter worked most of 
the day with ceaseless energy, and their tasks completed, 
the former sat down in the ingle nook and smoked the 
pipe of peace. Her husband, I heard afterwards, had been 
a man of such fierce integrity that, when market-peart, 
he used to ride through the streets of Rhayader flourishing 
a halfpenny at the end of a stick and daring any one to say 
that he owed them even that modest sum. The next 
neighbour to the westward was nine miles away across 
the hills. 

There is one mountain at any rate within this orbit that 
has a name on maps and a recognized existence, and this 
is Drygan. It is surmounted, too, by a cairn and is about 
2200 feet in height. It is even occasionally visited by 
adventurous outsiders—usually locals from the world 
below, to whom it is reasonably accessible. Being only 
some three miles from my quarters on this occasion I 
took the opportunity of ascending it after an early break- 
fast one clear crisp morning. I only recall the incident 


here as the atmosphere was so clear and the view so- 


wonderful and I recorded what I saw on that September 
morning soon afterwards. The view from Drygan, which 
raises a hard rocky crown above the tussocky moor grass 
of the ridges leading up to it, was, in truth, glorious. I 
could see the whole heaped-up tawny wilderness from 
Plinlimmon to the Epynt. While beyond the Epynt and 
the hidden Vale of Usk the sharp outlines and blue masses 
of the Brecon beacons leaped high into the sky. I looked 
westward over the wild deep valleys, down which with the 
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eye of memory I could see the upper waters of the Yrfon 
and the Towy churning and boiling southwards in their 
rock-bound channels. I could see with the naked eye over 
the farthest edge of these brown moors to the green low- 
lands of Cardigan, and beyond them in a blue haze the 
Irish Sea. To the eastward, beyond the nearer mountains 
in whose hollows the Elan lakes were winding unseen, 
stretched away the Valley of the Wye—easy enough 
if you know it to keep track of by its sentinel hills, from 
Rhayader to Aberedw. While Radnor Forest, topped by 
Black Mixon, rolled its blue-rounded summits against 
the far sky-line on the English border. 

Now just where the Towy leaves the wildest wild and 
the lower mountain slopes that hem it in begin to get 
shaggy with native woodland, is a straggling white- 
washed homestead, larger than most, with a group of 
outbuildings. Here was another sheep-farmer of the 
gentler sex, but of a different mould to my old lady near 
Drygan who smoked a pipe in the chimney-corner. This 
other one was an Amazon among flock owners. She had 
many shepherds and still more collie dogs, which in 
their hours of ease made progress through the yards to her 
portals a thing of dread. She was said to own 10,000 
sheep. Her name was great among the dealers and none 
of them ever got the better of her. She bought and sold 
in person. She cultivated none of the amenities around 
her house usual with large farmers, and very few 
within it. She was, in short, just a wealthy peasant, sole 
heiress of another who had greatly prospered, a lady of 
formidable mien, who looked like a man and was equal 
to any man. It was some thirty years ago that I first 
made her acquaintance together with that of the upper 
Towy. I had ridden over the mountain by rough tracks 
from that most beautiful of all Welsh spas, Llanwrtyd 
Wells, piloted by a companion who knew every inch of 
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these rough intricate trails for the excellent reason that 
this was his native heath and he owned a large slice of it. 
Our Amazon friend was, in fact, one of his tenants, and we 
put in there to feed our horses and refresh ourselves. 
There was some function proceeding—dipping, I think— 
for the yard was filled with shepherds and vociferous collie 
dogs. Our hostess wore a man’s hat, and short covert- 
coat, a short lindsay petticoat, gaiters and hobnail boots. 
She laid the cloth, set out the tea-things, with a vast 
loaf, butter and cheese, and told us to help ourselves. 
There were no handmaidens about, and this weather- 
beaten oddity who owned 10,000 sheep turned to wiping 
dishes on the dresser and other menial duties, and with 
her back mostly to us, carried on a conversation in Welsh 
with my spruce, middle-aged companion who owned all 
the country within sight and a good deal more, including 
her own holding, very much as if he were a cattle dealer. 
This is not at all the way of the Welsh farmer, but this old 
thing was a privileged character whose scorn of the 
amenities was understood throughout the country. 
Once or twice in after years, when fishing in these wilds, 
I braved her grim but ungrudging hospitality alone and 
unsupported. Peace to her ashes, which doubtless rest in 
the sequestered little churchyard of Capel-y-ffin, a few 
miles down the Towy, while her spirit has soared away into 
the mists of the mountains which glisten on the fleeces of 
the flocks who so prospered under her. 

That superstition dies hard around the fringes of a 
region such as this hardly needs saying. That the ghostly 
dogs which pursue lost souls through Welsh skies should 
still ride on the wind over these lonely mountain-tops 
is only natural. But apparitions, corpse candles and the 
like, almost lose interest before the daylight activities of 
witches and conjurors. I once accompanied a Welsh- 
speaking parson friend interested in such things into the 
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heart of these mountains in October, attracted there by 
the weird stories that every now and again leaked out of 
them. We put up at a “ frontier inn,” and from the hill 
farmers seated behind a tankard of beer and before a big 
peat fire a great deal was extracted, though by no means 
willingly, even aided by the cheerful glass and the local 
popularity and tact of my companion. For it should be 
said emphatically that confidences on superstitious belief 
are not readily given away. We heard of wonderful cures 
to our guests and their animals by witches and cwtserwrs 
(conjurors).- One rubicund grazier recounted how all his 
neighbour’s horses had suddenly lost the use of their 
limbs through the overlooking of a cwtserwr, and it was 
not till a piece of paper with mystic numbers written on it 
was procured from the author of the evil and waved over 
the animals’ heads that they recovered the use of their 
limbs. There was a woman of the neighbourhood, too, 
who had been given up for dropsy, till a ‘“ charmer ”’ 
(I forget the Welsh term) had been called in, who restored 
her to such bounding health that she became the mother 
of ten children! We were also darkly told of certain 
isolated houses where the “ evil eye’ was an hereditary 
gift. Its possessors were evidently not popular! But 
after all it is only since the War that a witch up here was 
actually brought out by the police into the light of day and 
prosecuted at the Assizes for extracting about £350 in 
instalments from an ailing farmer by supplying fragments 
of trash as charms. The evidence in Court staggered the 
English judge who tried the case, and whom I happened 
to know. He told me he could not have believed such 
credulity to exist in the twentieth century, but then, he 
had never been in ‘‘ the mountains of Elynedd,” and so his 
heart was hard and he gave the lady eighteen months’ 
hard labour. 

To return, however, to the upper Towy, woods of 
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native oak soon begin to clothe the lower mountain slopes 
and little strips of meadow to squeeze in along the banks. 
At Ystradffin, an old farmhouse and a small church, 
already alluded to, mark a rather notable spot on the 
Towy, partly because it was once the haunt of a whimsi- 
cal personage who has managed to immortalize his name 
and his freakish achievements among the popular literature 
of South Wales. For the scene here, one of savage beauty, - 
is known throughout the countryside as Twm Shén Catti, 
from a cave associated with the eccentric hero, “Tom 
John, the son of Catti.”” I shall not give him the space 
here I could if I wished to. Enough that his period was 
the seventeenth century, that he was the bastard son of a 
local peasant woman and the illustrious Sir John Wynne 
of Gwyder, who used to come down here from North 
Wales prospecting for minerals, and that his good looks, 
wit and escapades brought him constantly into the lime- 
light. His outrageous pranks in horse stealing and holding 
up travellers were tolerated for the services he rendered 
to notable persons; his feats of horsemanship and wild 
adventures on the highways of South Wales were prover- 
bial. Thatsome of these are legendary is probably rather 
helpful to his reputation than otherwise. At any rate, the 
cave where he is supposed to have made his first start in 
life, though itself of no particular consequence, lies in a 
spot of great beauty, for here a tributary stream comes 
down from the west and joins the Towy amid a wild con- 
fusion of rock and woodland and tumbling waters. 

From here down-stream to Llandovery is some ten 
miles, every one of which is beautiful, and none the less 
so for the signs of civilization, which grow as the winding 
valley slowly widens between the overhanging mountains. 
But for aught I know the ubiquitous char-d-banc may 
now face the steep and tortuous road from Llandovery, and 
dump out its loads by the tumbling waters of Ystradffin 
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and Twm Shén Catti. Llandovery is a typical little South- 
Welsh market town of small grey-roofed, white-walled 
houses, with patches of colour dashed here and there 
around doors and windows. Cattle and sheep are its 
principal visitors. It boasts, however, one of the two 
public schools of Wales, and its principal church is asso- 
ciated with Vicar Pritchard, who in Jacobean times 
gained great notoriety and lives to-day in Wales as the 
author of hymns innumerable. The printed collection of 
these, “‘ The Welshman’s Candle,”’ familiar in every corner 
of the land, is said to have had an effect in Wales only 
equalled by the translated Bible. His period was Charles I 
and he died during the Civil War. He substituted great 
musical gatherings for the athletics which the Welshmen 
of those days, and again of later ones, generally practised 
in the churchyards in conformance with the Book of 
Sports, read by Royal order in the churches. As wellasa 
writer and composer of hymns, the vicar was a great 
pulpit orator, and when Chancellor of St. David’s, the 
Cathedral would not hold his audiences. His early minis- 
trations were not distinguished by any of these eminent 
scenes. For it seems that he got drunk so regularly every 
night at the public-house that a wheelbarrow was always 
waiting to carry him home! 

There is not much left of the castle, which is of Welsh, 
not Norman, origin. What there is surmounts a tump in 
the outskirts of the town. The Vale of Towy, as generally 
understood by the term, actually begins at Llandovery, 
where the river takes a bend to the south-west and 
retains that course. Its character changes. It now runs 
through wide meadows, a much broader and more wander- 
ing stream and of altogether gentler manner, rippling 
over stony shallows and gliding into long clear pools. A 
trout stream always, but more famous among Welsh 
rivers for its delicious sewin, which begin to run up from 
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the sea in June.’ As one descends the Vale mountains and 
moorland gradually disappear from sight. Low hills, 
green with pasture or woodland, lie back upon either hand. 
Country houses show themselves here and there about the 
slopes, while an occasional rift in the hills announces the 
entry of some tributary stream. To the south, however, 
the two peaks of the Vans still make a bold display above 
the nearer and lower ridges. Here, too, are larger farms, 
more after the pattern of the Vale of Clwyd, intensely 
Welsh, though Ystrad Towy is and always has been, 
for it is in a sense the heart of South-west Wales. From 
point to point are the abiding places of families of local 
note, and most of them, at any rate, till these late disin- 
tegrating days, still im situ. 

Roads now run easily down the broad vale on either 
side of it, while the railroad jogs along between them 
towards Llandilo and Carmarthen. Anda great artery of 
local travel was this leisurely line in pre-motor days. 
Everybody knew everybody on the train. There were 
always markets, meetings, petty sessions somewhere ; 
squires, farmers, tradesmen, workmen, on the move. 
This is a land of squires and farmers, a good sound country, 
busy with rural concerns and an active interest in them, 
too. At Llandilo, the half-way place of importance towards 
Carmarthen, the Vale draws in a bit. On the steep, wooded 
height of Dynevor, above the river, a ruined tower still 
proudly marks the site of the ancient stronghold of the 
Princes of South Wales. Behind it is the seat of the 
Rhys, who bear the present honours as lords of Dynevor. 
To the south, across the river lies Golden Grove, the seat 
of Lord Cawdor, a modernized house, but a place notable 
for its occupants both in modern and ancient days. The 
late Lord Cawdor had, in influence and ability, no superior 
in South Wales. The Vaughans, who owned Golden Grove 
in olden days, were also a potent stock and bore the title 
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of Earls of Carberry. They were conspicuous loyalists 
in the Civil Wars, and the Vaughan of the moment was 
the King’s chief upholder in South Wales. Jeremy 
Taylor, nominally Bishop of Down, sought refuge with 
them here in those troublous days as an ardent loyalist. 
Incidentally he taught in a neighbouring school and at 
Golden Grove wrote some of his well-known religious 
works. He owned, through his wife, a reputed natural 
daughter of the King, a small estate in the Vale near 
Llangadock. The vision of another man of letters, too, 
rises before me as I pass in fancy along the well-remem- 
bered and inspiring banks of the Towy. Dyer was not a 
great poet. But most of my generation, at any rate, had 
willingly or unwillingly learnt in youth a poem entitled 
“ Grongar Hill,” though perhaps the opening stanza 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view ? 

The fountains fall, the rivers flow, 

The woody valleys, warm and low, 
is more familiar than the title. The style betrays at once 
the earlier eighteenth century, and the sample is not 
perhaps quite fair on the remainder of the long poem, 
which Wordsworth greatly admired. Indeed, Dyer, 
like his neighbour of the Usk, though on different account, 
has been called a precursor of Wordsworth, who wrote a 
sonnet to his memory to be cherished “ long as the thrush 
shall pipe on Grongar hill,’’ which moderate eminence 
carrying a prehistoric camp overlooks the Vale below 
Dynevor. But Dyer, born in 1700, son of a local lawyer 
and himself a Westminster scholar, did not sing by Towy’s 
banks all his days, or even leave his bones there, as Edward 
Vaughan sang and died by Usk. He was for long a keen 
artist and painted Welsh landscapes diligently. He went 
to London later and wrote more poetry, which Dr. Johnson 
satirized, and finally became a parson in the Eastern 
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counties, where he died at fifty-six. So much for the men 
of letters. As for the men of the sword who flourished 
and laid about them in Ystrad Towy their name is 
legion. 

The Vale was a great nursery of fighting men, both 
those who struggled under the Princes of South Wales in 
defence of the Old Kingdom of Deheubarth, or fought 
great battles against the men of Gwynedd and of Powys, 
and in later days of those who followed the English kings 
on to the fields of France. The men of Ystrad Towy, too, 
had risen under the Rhys in the first Edward’s absence 
abroad, after the conquest of Wales, in a final fling for 
independence. The ruined castle of Dryslwyn, whose 
leaning tower overhangs the Towy below Llandilo, is a 
relic of this last uprising of the Welsh. For in under- 
mining it the work was blundered, and the walls fell, 
crushing beneath it many of the English knights. But 
the Welsh were overpowered, and the Lord Rhys 
taken to York, where Edward lay on his way to Scot- 
land, and dragged to a horrible death at the tails of 
horses. 

A few miles into the broken country to the southward 
of Llandilo stands the most sublimely poised medieval 
castle in all Wales, Harlech not excepted. For here, upon 
the brink of a sheer cliff 300 feet in height, rise the massive 
towers and curtain walls of Cerrig Cennen. Inaccessible 
upon three sides, it presents from a distance a most 
dramatic spectacle. No tourists go near it. No outsiders 
ever see it, and when pictures of it are shown, find it hard 
to believe they are not an artist’s dream. Like the other 
castles hereabouts it belonged to the Rhys. It looks 
for all the world like an Arthurian castle one might see 
in dreams, or that Gustave Doré might have drawn for 
the “‘Idylls.’’ Strangely enough, legend has it that it 
was actually the eyrie of a Round Table knight, one 
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Urien of Is Cennen. And yet more, in the cave of Ogor 
Dinas, not far away, there are subterranean chambers, 
and here Owen of the Red Hand, and his warriors, are 
sleeping by their arms awaiting the signal to arise and | 
lay about them again, and seize the kingdom to which 
he had laid claim. Owen was a great grandson of 
Llewellyn the Great, and had fought in France with 
much distinction against the English, not with them 
like most of his countrymen. How this grizzly vigil 
of his was discovered by a terrified cattle drover is.a 
curious but rather lengthy story which I have told 
elsewhere. 

The greatest event in the Towy’s further journey to 
Carmarthen is the arrival of the Cothi on the north bank, 
the largest of all its tributaries. It rises far away back in 
the high fastnesses of the forest of Escob and thence 
pursues its tortuous downward way by woodland and 
meadow, by homesteads and country houses and snug 
inns, where anglers lurk. The first village it touches is 
Pumpsaint, and just below the village amidst fine wood- 
land at the foot of the mountains is the mansion of Dolau- 
cothy, the old seat of the Johnes family. There is an inn 
near by, where Borrow spent a night, listening to the 
murmuring of the Cothi, and thinking how wonderful it 
was that he should have blundered as it were into the 
native valley of his old friend, the famous bard, Lewis 
Glyn Cothi. In the morning he strolled up the fine oak 
avenue till the house came into view, and then we have a 
truly Borrovian soliloquy. He thinks he would be quite 
content to sit in Judge Johnes’ study signing warrants 
and quaffing old ale—‘‘ With what gravity I could sign a 
warrant and with what dreamy comfort translate an ode 
of Lewis Glyn Cothi.”’ He little thought of the tragedy 
that was to fall on the Dolaucothy household about 
twenty years later, and that the squire whose comfortable 
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arm-chair he whimsically fancied himself enjoying was 
shot dead in it. 

As all concerned are dead and without descendants I 
may venture to recall the ghastly details as told to me 
many years ago while a guest in the house by one of the 
survivors. The Squire was a widower with two daughters, 
then young women. He had an Irish butler at the time, 
to whom he had just given notice, and furthermore 
refused him the tenancy of the Dolaucothy Arms, where 
Borrow slept. Judge Johnes was sitting at his desk before 
the open window of his study, when the butler, having 
secured his master’s gun, came up on the outside and fired 
at him, killing himinstantly. One of the ladies was fortun- 
ately away, but the other (my informant) was the next 
object of the man’s murderous attack, being chased and 
shot by him, though not fatally as it turned out, while 
the maids escaped out of the house. The murderer next 
went to the kennels and shot all the dogs, by which time 
a hue and cry had arisen in the village, which terminated 
at the butler’s own cottage, where he locked himself in, and 
after threatening the excited and enraged crowd, blew 
his brains out. He was buried in the parish churchyard. 
But the enraged parishioners dug up the coffin and threw 
it on to the road. It was replaced, but with the same 
result, being again dug up as a desecration to the village 
God’sacre. The corpse was then taken over the mountains 
and re-interred in a neighbouring churchyard, to the dis- 
gust, I believe, of the natives, who got rid of it, I think, 
in summary fashion. The poor maniac’s remains, for 
such he must have been, found ultimate rest at Cayo and 
lie there now. A strange career for a corpse ! The murder 
of the distinguished head of so well-known a family 
sent a shock throughout Wales. The National Eisteddfod 
happened then to be sitting at Wrexham, and when the 
news arrived the entire assembly rose and remained 
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silent for some minutes as a tribute of respect to the 
victim. 

In the grounds of Dolaucothy and quite near to the 
house is a small gold mine, the chief interest of which lies 
in the fact that it was worked by the ancient Welsh, whose 
rude excavations still remain, and later by the Romans, 
whose neatly hewn tunnels are yet perfect. When I was 
last here a small company was working the ore on modern 
lines. Many gold ornaments of the Roman period have 
been found at various times and preserved in the house. 
‘The last owner, Lady Hills-Johnes, was the daughter 
who was fortunately absent at the murder. She died at 

ninety-two only the other day. She had married towards 
middle life General Sir James Hills, Lord Roberts’ most 
intimate friend, who assumed her name and pre-deceased 
her. She was one of a famous contemporary trio of South 
Welsh ladies, all spinsters (till her marriage), all great 
landowners, and yet more, all of them conspicuous for 
their high qualities and attainments. Miss Thomas of 
Llwyn Madoc in Breconshire was the second, and the. 
third, though her enormous wealth, perhaps, overshadowed 
her high personal character, was Miss Talbot of Margam 
Abbey in Glamorganshire. Three outstanding contem- 
porary personalities notable throughout South Wales 
and representing all that is best in a type now passing 
away. 

Lower down the Cothi, near two little lakes, are the 
scanty ruins of Talley Abbey, two arches only of the 
central tower. It was founded as a Cistercian House in 
the twelfth century by the then Prince of South Wales, 
and passed to the Order of Premonstratension canons 
derived from Premontré in France. This was the only 
House of their Order in Wales and was affiliated to 
Welbeck. A large part of the foundations are traceable. 
It was in use as a parish church till late in the eighteenth 
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century when the present edifice was built out of the 
materials. The old Abbey church was one of the largest 
in Wales. 

The Carmarthenshire squires as a rule are still on the 
lands of their ancestors. They have always, too, been 
more on an equality of condition than their English 
equivalents. There are few magnates among them. The 
coal and iron millionaires have for some reason or other 
never overflowed as big landlords into these Western 
counties. Perhaps their comparative remoteness may 
account for it. Many South Wales landowners, however, 
found themselves enriched by mineral development on 
their estates, but that is another matter. Asa rule those 
of Carmarthenshire, as through all South-west Wales, 
have been men of modest estate. So they mostly stayed 
at home; the London season and continental gaieties were 
not often for them. Long pedigrees, however, are the 
tule, not the exception as among even pre-war English 
squires, of whom it has been computed that only about 
fifty per cent go back beyond George III. But there has 
been little to break the Welsh continuity of tenure, 
certainly in South Wales, right back till the beginnings 
of private ownership. Nor, as a rule, is there anything 
to break the Welsh pedigree unless the hypercritical 
genealogist is fussy about marriage lines in the long 
ago! For old Welsh law and custom were rather 
loose in this direction. There they are ‘“‘ whatever,” 
Pryces, Lloyds, Jones, Leweses, Morgans and all the 
rest, where they have always been and belonged, inter- 
marrying no end, of course, and shifting to the distaff 
side again and again. There are many English names 
among them, too, but they have generally come in 
by marriage, and have often been seated here for 
centuries, their owners being virtually as Welsh in blood 
as the others. 


* 
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The Welsh upper classes, to be sure, carry no distin- 
guishing mark in accent as the Irish gentry generally 
and the Scots occasionally do, nor show any readily 
perceptible traits of character like these others, though 
they possess them all the same, if less obviously. Whatever 
slight difference in temperament there may be between 
them and their English equivalents, it does not run in 
either a Scottish or Irish direction! They didn’t over- 
build themselves when increasing incomes justified the 
squires everywhere in adding to or rebuilding their old 
houses. They were satisfied with their mostly small 
dwellings till the nineteenth century, and then rebuilt 
for the most part with a due sense of proportion to their 
means. Sometimes, says Mr. Herbert Vaughan, in his 
delightful book on the Squires of South Wales, enclosing 
the old house bodily within the walls of the new one. The 
country houses of Carmarthenshire are, therefore, seldom 
things of beauty, though generally inoffensive and often 
glorified by their situation. A happy society was this, 
beyond a doubt, till the present troubles common to the 
whole kingdom fell upon them. In such a country the 
prevailing note, one need hardly add, was sport—hunting, 
shooting and fishing, and rural gaieties of all kinds, but 
rarely accompanied by any undue show of extravagance, 
probably because the “‘magnate”’ to set the pace was 
not thick on the land. There was little friction with the 
tenantry on their fifty or hundred-acre farms at a pound an 
acre, to quote the rough unit figures. They, too, had often 
been on their holdings for generations. That they struck 
out into new forms of faith while their landlords retained 
the old one was not the squires’ fault, but that of the 
Church as handled or mishandled from headquarters. 
The lingual difficulty often existed and was regrettable. 
Many squires spoke and speak Welsh, but many did 
not, which was, I think, bad policy and even mentally 
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rather inert. Rents had always been fair, though it 
may be remembered that a landlord’s outlay on many 
small farms is relatively greater than on a few big 
ones. 

The Welsh tenants have always, I think, been good 
rent-payers, in contra-distinction to their notorious 
opposition to paying tithes in later days. A bogus agita- 
tion, however, was got up in 1880, chiefly engineered by 
agitators and newspapers in North Wales, which brought 
in the ever memorable Welsh Land Commission which 
sat in ’93 (for two years), and only extracted the fact that 
Welsh rents had been more relatively moderate than any 
in the kingdom and that since the ’60’s, when in common 
with other regions there had been some political evictions, 
nothing had occurred to warrant any criticism, but a good 
deal that was creditable to the landlords. I was in 
Wales a good deal during the period the Commission was 
sitting and well remember the entertainment it provided 
at the Government’s expense in all parts of the country. 
The enormous Blue Book, which contained a mass of irrele- 
vant, but sometimes amusing matter, was boiled down into 
a single volume by that able writer, the late Mr. Vincent, 
who held a sort of watching brief for the landlords. It 
did not lose by his rather caustic treatment and that 
crisp style afterwards familiar in W. E. Henley’s famous 
Review, the National Observer. 

The Palace of the Bishops of St. David’s at. Nberewili 
was always a notable object on approaching Carmarthen. 
It was burned down not long before the War ; the Bishop, 
his guests and servants, if memory serves me, just man- 
aging to escape in their night attire. It was a picturesque 
old building, conspicuous from road and railroad with its 
Flemish gables. It had housed the bishops of the oldest 
of British dioceses since they abandoned their great 
Pembrokeshire castles. Many historic treasures, I believe, 
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perished in the flames. Carmarthen, raised upon a ridge 
above the Towy, and flanked by the towers of a castle 
which Glyndwr was besieging, when Hotspur was expect- 
ing him on the battlefield of Shrewsbury, is a fine old 
market town of ten thousand souls. The Towy below it 
is by this time a tidal river and crossed by an old stone 
bridge of many arches. Here the salmon fishers could be 
seen, and probably can still be seen, carrying coracles on 
their backs, looking uncommonly like some prehistoric 
monsters waddling down to drink. Here, too, in the 
market, were the last genuine wearers of the women’s 
beaver hats of old Wales some thirty to forty years ago. 
The Romans were here in their earliest days. The 
Normans reached here in William Rufus’ great raids on 
South Wales, but lost their hold again to the native 
princes, as already told. Carmarthen is also Merlin’s 
reputed birthplace. Of several small religious houses the 
present church of St. Peter is the most prominent reminder, 
a largely thirteenth-century building quite worthy of the 
town. Much injured by eighteenth-century architects, 
it has since been finely restored. The effigy of that 
tremendous Welshman, Rhys ap Thomas, with that of 
his lady, lies here above their bones. We shall probably 
meet him in Pembrokeshire, so will dismiss him here as 
the chief among the Welshmen who helped to put Henry 
VII upon the throne. The King knighted him on Bos- 
worth field, and always cherished an affection for “‘ Father 
Rhys,” as he playfully styled him. He had been brought 
up at the Court of Burgundy and was a very fine gentle- 
man indeed, as well as a lusty warrior. I had almost 
forgotten a third man of letters associated with Carmar- 
thenshire till I recalled his tablet which confronts one on 
the church wall. No less a person, too, than Richard 
Steele, who is buried within a few paces of the brilliant 
Sir Rhys, together with his wife, a local lady, a Sherlock 
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who owned a small estate nearby at Llangannor. After 
her death, Steel lived on there with his children till his 
own death in 1729. Coming to modern times it would be 
ill forgetting that the late Sir Lewis Morris, who came so 
near being Poet Laureate within easy memory, was a 
native and resident in the neighbourhood. A Protestant 
bishop, Ferrars, was burnt near the church in Carmarthen, 
and his coals still glow in the memory of the townsfolk. 
A local warrior of modern times gives his name to Nott 
Square, and stands himself in the middle of it in bronze, 
garbed as a Roman instead of the British general that 
he actually was. He was a son of the “Ivy Bush,” 
of which anon, and distinguished himself greatly in India. 
But I fancy his memory is rather obscured by the more 
famous Picton, who has also a memorial shaft here, but a 
much greater hold than even that implies among South 
Walians. 

Carmarthen is the informal gathering place of the 
three south-western shires. Hither come delegates from 
every quarter to take counsel together on all manner of 
subjects. ‘‘Cardies”’ from over the hill-barrier that 
fences their ‘‘ sweet shire’ from the outer world, Pembroke 
Welshmen and Pembroke Englishmen over the smooth 
pleasant country with which Carmarthenshire merges 
into its neighbouring shire, black coats—Church and 
Dissent—tweed coats, breeches and gaiters, country 
squires and leading farmers, the last getting ‘‘ Toryish ” 
nowadays, and no wonder. Archeologists, too, with the 
inevitable ‘‘ oddities ’’ among their train—all of these and 
others, too, have foregathered periodically at Carmarthen 
and perhaps come more than ever now since the War, and 
increasing local obligations. That famous hostelry, the old 
‘“‘Ivy Bush,” so pleasantly overlooking vale and stream, 
saw, and possibly still sees, great times. People from all 
over the three shires met each other there. It was a great 
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institution. I first entered just forty years ago with a 
local squire of my acquaintance, who besides being a 
person of great local knowledge and patriotism, was twice 
my age and had so impressed the fame of the house upon 
me that I entered it almost with reverence and on tip- 
toe! Seriously, however, the picture of the big sunny 
coffee-room looking down on to the Towy winding through 
its green meadows far below, and with its cheerful clatter 
on that June noonday of country doings, grave and gay, 
has always remained with me, often as I saw it again. 
What is left of the old castle at Carmarthen has been 
turned into the county jail, though this in no way detracts 
from its fine outlook south and westward, the Towy 
widening gradually into its estuary and the verdant 
farming lands rolling towards that old English land of 
Pembrokeshire, so plastered with English place-names. 
Unlike the castle at Haverfordwest, this one, with the 
town of Carmarthen, had made no stand against the 
French in 1405, when under de Hugueville, who had sold 
his estates to finance the invasion, they occupied it. 
Probably resistance was futile, as besides the 5000 well- 
equipped French from Brest, who had landed from 140 
ships at Milford Haven to join Glyndwr, the latter had 
met them with a still larger force. The Vale of Towy had 
always supported Glyndwr, so was spared the desolating 
march of the combined forces to England, who traversed 
Glamorgan, Gwent and Herefordshire till they came to a 
stop near Worcester, where the King met them, and after 
some skirmishing the allied forces, short of provisions, 
made a return journey through unfortunate Wales. 
More than half of the French got away home before Xmas. 
The remainder wintered in the country and proved a 
heavy drain on it and cause of friction. Two great castles 
stand one on either shore of the wide sandy mouth of the 
Towy estuary, Llanstephan upon its hill-top on the west, 
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though now in Carmarthenshire seeming to mark the 
beginning of that English land, that ‘Little England 
beyond Wales,” of which it formed a part. The other, 
Kidwelly, upon the east, overlooks from another hill-top 
its little tributary village, which still, I believe, as an old 
corporate town, boasts its Mayor ! 
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CHAPTER X 
CARDIGANSHIRE AND TIVYSIDE 


is a land unto itself. As the old Province of 

Ceredigion it had been a part of South Wales, 
though this did not mean that its lords were always 
amenable to the ruling house at Dynevor. At the con- 
quest Edward I made it, as he had made Carmarthen, 
one of his six counties ! Within the Principality of Wales 
and governed by Crown officials, though partly in accord- 
ance with the Statutes of Rhuddlan, by old Welsh law 
and custom. But this old land of Ceredigion, cut off from 
the rest of Wales by mountains, and facing the Irish 
’ Sea, with all that meant in remote days of Irish incursions, 
has developed its own type of Welshman readily distin- 
guishable by hisown countrymen. A Saxon has, of course, 
to take this for granted, but the old-worldness and aloofness 
of the county is obvious enough with all the charm thereby 
involved. I have described it as of crescent or horn shape, 
but perhaps a boot with a high instep is even more accurate. 
The back of the boot may stand for the mountain range 
that so isolates the county, the sole from heel to toe with 
wonderful similarity to the model suggested is planted on 
Carmarthenshire and Pembroke, while the long front of 
the foot is the sea-coast. The upper end of the county, 
influenced by the large watering-place and University 
town of Aberystwyth, might be termed its “sophisticated ” 
section. It is often regarded, though incorrectly, as part 
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of North Wales, particularly in the tourist sense and by 
guide-books, for it is all extremely beautiful. Plinlimmon 
is within it, and though neither of its twin summits are 
bold, they command a mountain country reaching north- 
ward to Machynlleth and the Dovey, the true boundary 
of North Wales, which is both uplifting and not very 
much visited. Moreover, the views from Plinlimmon, 
owing to its position, are to my thinking the finest in 
Wales. The Devil’s Bridge, too, is within a dozen miles 
of Aberystwyth, up the Valley of the Rheidol. 

To the uninitiated this rather foolish-sounding name is 
misleading. It suggests a freakish bridge with a legend 
and nothing more, whereas the actual scene is, of its kind, 
perhaps the most striking in all Wales. Otherwise a light 
railway, bridging chasms and edging precipices would 
hardly have been built thither long ago from Aberystwith. 
Nor would a large hotel have flourished there for a hundred 
years. But the little railway, if you prefer it to the road, 
is itself a thrilling experience and commands fine glimpses 
of the Rheidol pursuing its tumultuous course far below. 
And the Rheidol, it may be recalled, is the youngest of old 
Plinlimmon’s three daughters, to the first of whom that 
should reach the sea he promised a husband and a dowry. 
Wye and Severn from their common chamber facing the 
east, got up early in the morning and raced off eastwards 
by different routes to the Bristol Channel. But Rheidolin, 
who slept alone, was a lie-a-bed, or seemed so to her sire, 
who reproached her laziness in starting for the prize. 
She had seen, however, from her couch, many suns set 
in the western sea, and quite late in the day started out 
laughing and tumbling at a breakneck pace in sheer 
mockery, to reach the sea long before her elder sisters 
and to find a husband and a fortune on Cardigan Bay. 

It is not, as I have hinted, the Devil’s Bridge that brings 
thousands of people up here in the course of the season, 
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though this is interesting enough. For it represents three 
ages, one over the other, from the lower monkish arch to 
the modern bridge carrying the highway across a high 
gorge, down which a torrent rushes in a series of cascades 
through hanging woods, to swell the chafing waters of 
the Rheidol five hundred feet below. The broad terrace 
upon which the hotel stands looks down over all this. 
It is a wonderful scene, above all in stormy weather 
when the many fountains of the Plinlimmon hills are loosed. 
For Rheidolin, racing seaward to win her prize, is no 
mean river by this time, and pent in this great winding 
gorge between wooded mountain steeps, shows from here 
some two miles of white water raging furiously, and in the 
middle of its mad course taking a clear leap some twenty 
or thirty feet high. Closing the gorge in the distance are 
the Plinlimmon mountains, while up above the wooded 
sides of this tremendous trough, on the right hand, rise the 
outworks of the mountains of Elynedd. 

When I last stood here, not long ago, fortune vastly 
_ favoured me. For though it was July, storms and tem- 
pests had filled the rivers. But the sky on this summer 
day was a perfect blue, the winds were hushed and the 
sun shone gloriously over these many waters, still dancing 
and foaming, as it were, to the music of departed storms. 
Borrow was up here quite alone at the hotel for a couple 
of autumn nights. He declares that the beauty of the 
scene altogether baffled his descriptive powers, and there 
we will leave it. But while on the subject of falling waters 
and this northern district of Cardiganshire I always recall 
a most beautiful cascade in the wild district between 
-Plinlimmon and the Dovey. It is near the source of that 
lovely stream, the Lyfni, which up here leaps out of a large 
tarn between two mountain summits and slips down the 
steep face of a cliff some 200 feet in height. A few 
visitors get up this far to see it by the Lyfni Valley from 
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the coast, and a lovely pilgrimage it is. But I did not mean 
to tarry even so long in this upper corner of Cardiganshire, 
and must turn southwards, for whatever there may be 
space to say here on a subject that would seem to demand 
a great deal more of it. 

Now there is a single line of railroad which, reaching 
Lampeter from Carmarthen at the heel of the ‘‘ Cardigan- 
shire boot,”’ runs northward through the lower country, 
skirting the mountain barrier to Aberystwyth. It did 
business till later years as the Manchester and Milford 
Line, though it had no apparent connection with either of 
these busy places, and now, I believe, is absorbed in 
another company.* This, however, is quite irrelevant to 
the fact that it forms the only rail transport in the county. 
Before the War and motor-cars the M. and M. aptly 
symbolized the delightful aloofness of Cardiganshire from 
a madding world. In winter its people could not always 
get to London within the day! Tivyside for twenty miles to 
the sea, from the heel to the toe of the ‘“ boot,” was fairly 
thick with country seats. In the days of the M. and M. 
those ladies and gentlemen contemplating a trip to the 
Metropolis had often long and perpendicular road journeys 
before they began their protracted rail to town. Now, for 
the twentieth century, this really was picturesque except 
for those concerned. All the folk from what I must call 
the low country, though it is as hilly as South Devon, 
between the mountains and the sea, got to the little M. and 
M. stations as best they could, frequently to spend some 
half-hours in the wayside station waiting for the leisurely 
train. There was a little station I remember beside which 
the Teify in its upper waters flowed briskly. The sports- 
man who there combined the duties of porter and station- 
master was a great fisherman, and in the salmon season 
was said to leave the riverside and return to his duties only 

* The G.W.R., and re-organised, 
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at the approach of the infrequent trains. But if he 
happened to be in a fish, the train had to wait while the 
mostly sympathetic passengers turned out in a body to 
see him land it. It was said, too, that the engine-driver 
would on slight encouragement pull up by a field well 
sprinkled with mushrooms and give the passengers as 
well as himself a chance to collect them. But as it joggled 
slowly north or south through the county its stations gave 
ready access to places, not of tourist note, perhaps, but 
nevertheless of great physical charm and ancient fame. 
At each cleft in the mountains stands some venerable 
church with hamlet or village preserving the name of one 
or other of those old saints who crossed the Irish seas to 
found the Church in Wales. Here, for example, and but a 
few miles north of Lampeter, is Llanddwei-Brefi. At the 
entrance to a deep valley, its verdant slopes laced with 
hedgerows running up into a background of mountain, 
stands upon a mound a striking-looking church, with a 
central tower and cap. Obviously once cruciform, but 
now without its transepts; framed amid tall trees, with 
an old grey hamlet at its feet, the ascending glen with its 
tumbling stream behind it and the mountain-top above 
all, it makes a memorable picture and its story is worthy 
of it. Built in the twelfth century by a bishop of St. 
David’s, the site was sanctified six centuries earlier. For 
it was here in A.D, 510 that a great convocation was held 
for combating the Pelagian heresy which was threatening 
the early Welsh Church. ‘‘ The Saints of Anjou and 
Amorica, the Saints of England, Ewyas and of the North, 
of Man, Powys and Anglesey, of Ireland, Gwynedd, 
Devonshire, of Kent and Brecheiniog, country of Heroism, 
and of Maelienedd, desert region, were all here,” 7000 of 
them, with St. David as the orator of the occasion. As 
the fervour of that saint’s eloquence increased, a white 
dove flew down and sat upon his shoulders. His voice 
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then rose in volume to that of a loud-sounding trumpet. 
The very ground he stood on was raised into a hill so that 
all heard him, and on the hill the first church was built 
and called after his name. 

It was on this momentous occasion, too, that St. David 
was proclaimed Archbishop of Wales, and the place of the 
See shifted from Caerleon to the present site on the wild 
shore of Pembrokeshire. As if this were not enough glory 
for such a sequestered spot, a familiar Welsh legend has 
it that one of the oxen dragging the stone for the church 
dropped dead from his exertions before an obstructing 
hillock, whereat his mate bellowed nine times with such 
tremendous force that the whole valley shook and the 
obstruction obligingly straitened itself out so that the load 
could proceed to its destination. And this achievement 
must be quite credible when one remembers that “‘ Brefi ” 
means a “‘ bellowing.” There are some mysterious upright 
stones, too, in the churchyard, while a Welsh bard of the 
twelfth century describes a visit to Llanddewi, where he 
found himself among ‘‘ blessed wise ones and purified 
priests”’ (for there wasa college here), ‘‘ truth asa veil hang- 
ing over the altar, noble matrons and a chorus, raised high — 
to keep the crowd off.’ All round the place, too, he says, 
are “‘ generous hills and fair dwellings and much company,” 
and being a bard does not, of course, omit that good ale 
and wine were always on tap. 

As an East Anglian acquaintance of mine who inherited 
a farm or two down here never forgets on the rare occa- 
sions I meet him to emphasize the fact that I am the only 
person he ever encountered who had heard of or seen 
Llanddwei-Brefi, I am afraid it must be accounted an 
outlandish spot nowadays, whatever its religious or social — 
distinctions in the twelfth century, for discussing at such 
length. I am not, however, writing a guide-book, but 
merely recalling places that for their charm and interest 
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remain in the memory, whether tourists visit them or 
not. Leland, when here and alluding to the bareness of 
these mountains, which like most of those in Wales had 
been, for the most part at least, clothed with oak woods, 
states in his quaint English the reason, namely, that when 
these forests were recklessly destroyed the goats so nibbled 
the young second growth shoots that they never matured, 
and that men “ for money destroyed the great woods that 
they should not harbour thieves” (cattle lifters). But 
the heady Welsh princes, I fear, did not pay due regard to 
the sacred atmosphere of Llanddewi. For North and 
South waged more than one most sanguinary battle here 
when they had much better have been elsewhere attending 
to the fast encroaching Normans. A little farther north 
Tregaron guards the entrance to another mountain glen, 
a market town named after a certain monarch called 
Caron, whom I cannot trace ; just a chief in Ceredigion 
probably. The Teifi prattles through it under an old 
stone bridge, and near the bridge is a massive stone 
church with embattled tower, which looks as if it had been 
built to withstand a battering siege-train, though nothing 
more shattering than an arrow, I am sure, ever whistled 
near it. And there are winding streets of little grey-roofed 
houses with walls washed white or pink or orange, an 
open space with more ambitious buildings, and the statue 
of a former Welsh Member of Parliament in tail coat 
presiding over all. Otherwise it looks like a little Irish 
country town kept clean. The smell of peat, too, contri- 
butes to the impression. It contains officially 2000 souls, 
though you might wonder where they all were except on 
fair or market days, and then you would wonder where the 
crowds all came from who contested every yard of space 
with flocks of mountain sheep and agitated herds of over- 
lively black cattle, bellowing and bleating, with drovers 
and farmers shouting Welsh shouts and swearing Welsh 
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oaths amid the din. This is what Tregaron exists for, not 
for the amenities of urban life and academic culture like 
Aberystwyth in its spacious way, and Lampeter in its 
clerical repose. On off days the collie dogs slept peacefully 
in the Tregaron streets. To-day, in all probability, motors 
from North Wales bound for Glamorgan cities take it in 
their stride. A rough cart-road climbed laboriously up 
the long valley behind Tregaron and then struggled over 
wild hill and dale into Breconshire, crossing the infant 
Towy at the lonely homestead of Nant-Stalwyn. Thence 
striking the head of the Yrfon it descended that stream 
through the beautiful pass of the “‘ Wolf’s Leap.” Here 
reaching civilization at Abergwessin, one struck the road 
down the lovely Yrfon Valley to Llanwrtyd Wells, the 
most charming in situation, as it is effective in its sulphur 
waters, of all the Welsh spas. *: 

The bog of Tregaron is the nearest approach to a normal 
Irish bog that I know in England or Wales. It is quite 
flat and about four miles long, with a lesser width. Quite 
isolated in the low country it has no connection with the 
adjoining mountains and their miles of green, rushy, wild 
grass uplands that will carry a man but let a horse 
through up to his saddle-flaps, as I have reason to 
remember. But this isa real flat, low country “ red bog ” 
like those of Central Ireland, where the “‘ bog grouse’”’ breed 
and spend their lives. Here, too, there were, and doubtless 
still are, similar birds, cut off altogether, as in Ireland, by 
stretches of farming country from their not very numerous 
kindred on the hills. That snipe and wildfowl haunt this, 
for Wales, uncanny stretch of bogland goes without saying. 
And as in Ireland so in Cardigan the sportsman still 
shot, and probably still shoots, his partridges over dogs, 
not because it is the most old-world county in England 
or Wales, but because the distribution of birds over large 
and roughish areas necessitates, as in Ireland and similar 
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countries, that most delightful method of pursuing them. 
When conditions were suitable, Cardiganshire, though a 
fine all-round sporting country, was never one of large 
game preserves. For one thing a small-acred tenantry 
are always something of a handicap, while the Cardigan- 
shire squires, as described by one of them, even in covert 
shooting were contented with moderate bags killed in 
company with their friends and neighbours, as one would 
expect among a stay-at-home gentry of mostly modest 
estate in a remote country ; a happy condition, in truth, 
and the passing of which may well be deplored. 

A few of the old-time Welsh parsons were sportsmen. 
A good many were convivial. Here is what happened 
to one who was both. He was the Vicar of R——, just 
outside Cardiganshire. The incident happened about 
sixty years ago and was told me by a well-known cleric, 
who was at the time domestic Chaplain to Bishop Basil 
Jones of St. David’s and actually conducted the correspon- 
dence. Rumours of the above-mentioned Vicar’s too 
thirsty habits had reached Abergwili, and the Bishop 
requested him to come and account for himself. The Vicar 
replied that he was unable to comply with his Lordship’s 
request, as he had eaten so many partridges the shot 
incommoded him [sic]. The origin of this extraordinary 
communication in due course transpired. The parson, it 
seems, had been out shooting, and taking the village inn 
on the way home had quenched his legitimate thirst so 
amply that he went sound asleep on an outside bench by 
the door, and as it so happened with his mouth wide open. 
His shot-flask—for it was in muzzle-loading days—was 
beside him and a passing wag could not resist the tempta- 
tion to clip a charge of shot into the prostrate and uncon- 
scious Vicar’s mouth and thence down his throat. What 
the Bishop thought of the explanation I never heard, but 
his then young Chaplain treasured it through life. 
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A few miles north of Tregaron the mountains open 
again to let out the Teify, which has its source in their 
- heart, in a couple of tarns. There is a way-station on the 
line hereabouts which formerly displayed the crypticname, 
to the foreigner, of Pontrhydfendigaiad, and an occasional 
Saxon probably does come here from Aberystwyth, as 
the remains of the abbey of Strata Florida or Ystrad-fflur 
are near by. Hence the portentous name of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, which being interpreted merely signifies ‘‘ The 
bridge of the blessed ford.’’ A level valley pushes in for 
a couple of miles, and at its head, tucked under the hills, are 
the scant remains of the once-famous Cistercian House, 
which was also the burial place of the Princes of South 
Wales. There are but a few fragments of it left, together 
with an old Grange house, and a large graveyard enclosure 
with a diminutive parish church, and one or two stunted 
relics of forty great yew-trees that once grew here. Under 
one of them tradition places the grave of Dafydd ap 
Gwylim, the great fourteenth-century Welsh poet of 
love and nature. He was born near Aberystwyth, the son 
of a small landowner, but nephew of a great Cardiganshire 
lord, who brought him up asa gentleman. He lived after- 
wards in the family of a magnate in Glamorgan. The 
greatest of the Old Welsh poets, much of his work may be 
read in translation. He wrote no less than one hundred 
and eighty odes to a Carnarvonshire married lady, Morfydd 
the unattainable, the passion of his life, whom he had 
first seen at Mass in Bangor Cathedral. She became the 
wife of a wealthy man who Dafydd always calls a “‘ hunch- 
back.”” Though a great ladies’ man by tradition, he in- 
voked Morfydd, then long dead, in his old age with almost 
his last breath. His many poems on nature as he saw it 
in Wales, such as his ‘‘ Ode to a Skylark,’ and “To the 
North Wind,” are of a high order. Borrow, who arrived 
here on foot on a late autumn day, was so overcome 
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with emotion at the thought of Dafydd ap Gwylim’s 
dust resting perchance beneath this aged yew-tree, that 
he took off his hat and knelt down beneath it, repeating 
from memory fragments of the great poet’s odes. 
Cardiganshire waves away from its mountain ramparts 
to the sea in every variety of upland and valley, a land 
generally of small farms, a prolific nursery in the past, as 
I have noted, of parsons, preachers and schoolmasters. 
Welsh from one end to the other is the people’s tongue, and 
nowhere, unless it be in Anglesea, are so many who have 
no English. A broken country of hill and dale, some of it 
bleak and windy, some of it rich and gracious, with here 
and there a ridge lifting its head inconsequently above the 
rest to a thousand feet or so. One or two charming valleys 
wind through the county to the sea, especially that of the 
Aeron, with several pleasant country seats strung along 
it and a little watering-place, Aberayron, at its mouth. 
So far the coast is low-lying, but begins hereabouts to rise 
into cliffs overhung by high bare hills and throwing bold 
headlands into the sea. This is, indeed, an old-world 
country. A mere glance at the map would be almost 
enough for an alien with a discerning eye and reasonable 
intelligence to guess what a wealth of legend, folk-lore, 
superstition, and mystery lies buried here, and all in a 
tongue strange to the world. One feels it in the very air 
of Cardiganshire, however, mitigated of late by that 
education on which the Welsh lay such store. Squires 
have owned their lands and tenants occupied their farms 
for generations, though the former, alas! are now rapidly 
disappearing. How should there have been much change 
in a land through which no stream of life from the outer 
world, even of Wales, has ever flowed or could flow. For 
it is an Ultima Thule, and therein to my thinking lies its 
strong appeal. Originality of all kinds certainly flourished 
in such a soil. I once knew a Cardiganshire working man, 
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a“ clogger ” by trade, who in his spare time used to search 
the country-side for old books and old editions, and whose 
judgment was much thought of by experts. Pedigrees 
and genealogies was another entirely gratuitous passion, 
and there was nothing about the descents of Pryces, Jones, 
Lloyds, Leweses and other old families of the county 
that he did not know. 

Queer things were done here, too, of a less harmless 
kind, that even in Devonshire or Norfolk would have been 
utterly impossible in the eighteenth century. About the 
year 1720 Squire Glyn of Glyn-Clwedog, a beautiful little 
Tudor house still in good condition, used to frequent a 
certain tavern in the neighbouring town of Llanidloes. 
There he used to sit carousing with his humbler neigh- 
bours, a little autocrat among them, and of an arrogant 
temper. On acertain occasion a stranger entered the room 
and took his seat within the charmed circle. The Squire 
ordered him out, but coming from some benighted country 
where guests at inns considered they had rights in public 
chambers, this deluded person stoutly refused to move, 
whereupon Glyn of the Glyn drew his sword and ran 
him through. The depositions to this effect were duly 
taken before the magistrates and remain upon the records. 
But that is all! Nothing else happened ! About the same 
time in another part of the county an aged ash tree, within 
sight of the highway, used to be pointed out as having 
played a leading part in a grim tale at some period in the 
eighteenth century. The owner of the estate on which it 
stood, and still stands, had a certain workman on whose 
skill and capacity he set especial value. Unfortunately 
this treasure, in a fit of passion, killed a man, was con- 
victed of murder at Cardigan assizes, and sentenced to be 
hung. His employer happened that year to be High 
Sheriff of the county and responsible for carrying out 
the sentence. The prisoner lay in jail, waiting for some 
necessary formula from London confirming the verdict 
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and making a date for the execution. By some oversight 
this failed to come and the Sheriff began to think that by 
some strange chance it had been altogether overlooked, 
and that after all he might recover his valuable woodsman 
unscathed. So he lay low, and in time ventured to take 
the condemned criminal out of jail and stealthily reinstate 
him in his old position. After this happy state of things 
had continued for some time and all was again well and 
comfortable as before, came a bolt from the blue in the 
shape of a peremptory demand from headquarters why 
no report of the convicted prisoner’s execution had been 
forwarded. The Sheriff realizing the audacity of his pro- 
ceedings took a sudden panic, and had the unfortunate 
man strung up then and there to one of his own trees, the 
aged ash which used to be pointed out as his impromptu 
gallows. 

Mr. Herbert Vaughan, himself one of the breed, has 
some delightful stories of old Cardiganshire and other 
South Wales squires.* In the first half of the nineteenth 
century there was a certain Whig Lord Lieutenant who 
was notorious for the number of his bastard children. 
Many of them entered his own domestic service, and on a 
certain occasion he shocked a rather particular Judge of 
Assize, whom he was escorting, by pointing out that both 
the coachman and footman on the box were his sons. 
His legitimate offspring, however, he treated with scant 
consideration, putting his three sons out to walk with 
farmers like foxhound puppies. Under extreme pressure 
he was induced to send the eldest to Rugby and Oxford, 
who himself eventually became the last Tory Member for 
Cardiganshire. This Cardigan notable, however, seems to 
have treated his various mistresses with consideration, 
usually settling them on one or other of his farms at a low 
rent. This selfish old couple, the Lord Lieutenant and his 
wife, says Mr. Vaughan, were in the habit of driving once a 

* The Squires of South Wales (Methuen). 
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year to Bristol in their own carriage with the sole object of 
eating turtle soup. Bristol was then the headquarters of 
the West Indian trade, and these luscious reptiles used 
to be kept alive in tanks at certain inns for the pleasure 
of such epicures as Mr. and Mrs. A——. Not many, 
however, I should imagine, drove over a hundred miles 
and settled down for several days of turtle and Madeira 
orgy like this gormandizing old couple from Cardigan- 
shire. 

Another celebrity of the patriarchial type, though 
practised in rather different fashion and more recently, was 
a Mr. Colby of Pantydin in North Pembrokeshire, com- 
monly knownas “‘ TwmColby,’’ who presided over a house- 
hold that had many points in common with that of Tol- 
stoy, says Mr. Vaughan, who knew him. A large mansion 
run on the lines of a farmhouse, where men and maids 
dined with the family and guests, all partaking of the 
same coarse food. The midday meal, says an occasional 
visitor, consisted of a huge dish filled with some sort of 
stew, followed by an equally enormous suet pudding. For 
dessert a blue paper-bag filled with old and musty ginger- 
bread was handed round among the guests. The dining- 
room, a fine one, was covered with a cheap ugly paper, 
pasted not merely over the walls, but over doors and 
cupboards. When at home the Squire wore ordinary 
labourer’s dress, on other occasions appearing in black 
broad-cloth, so that with his shiny black clothes and his 
Newgate fringe he might well have been mistaken for a 
Nonconformist minister. In public life he was a quaint 
character, being violently “anti” on many questions, from 
vaccination to suffragettes, and the latter when visiting 
the neighbourhood, encountered a type of critic they had 
never met before. This queer character professing 
Radical opinions had no difficulty in retaining his seat in 
Parliament at his option. 
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Living in the same district, too, was a weird and candid 
spinster of the P family, who also professed the 
Radical opinions so alien to her class, wore eccentric 
garbs, and was a fearless champion of her sex long before 
the Suffragette movement. She had a particular animosity 
to the clergy, whose standards in her neighbourhood, 
perhaps, left much to be desired, and scandalized a prim 
lady friend while walking in Carmarthen on a clerical 
conference day by calling out, ‘‘ There goes another of 
those d—d parsons,” and spitting on the pavement. 
Despite her prejudices and masculine methods of display- 
ing them, she had a fine and highly trained voice. On one 
occasion, being asked to sing, she proceeded to oblige her 
hostess, but on noticing that during the music general 
conversation went on as before she slammed the piano 
down with a bang and announced to her hostess that she 
was not going to “cast her pearls before these swine.” 
These are but a few flowers gathered from Mr. Vaughan’s 
collection of entertaining pages. . 

Lampeter, Llan-Peter, the Church of St. Peter, lies 
charmingly in a fair and verdant vale near the banks of 
the Teify, beyond which the mountains of Elenydd swell 
along the sky-line. A little unpretentious town, it is 
easily dominated by the College which makes it in a sense 
the headquarters of the Church in Wales. Built about a 
century ago on the model of an Oxford college round a 
large quad of trim turf, with pleasant lawns and whisper- 
ing trees behind, it comes back to me always as serenely 
radiant beneath the suns of a kindly summer. For 
many years ago I spent several weeks of the Long Vaca- 
tion within these peaceful precincts, with access to its 
fine library, enriched by successive contributions from 
eminent Welshmen, with access also to the Teify’s 
alluring streams and the kindness of a hospitable neigh- 
bourhood, for which South Wales in those happier days 
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was noted, and the weeks passed all too quickly. The 
period of residence and examination tests at Lampeter 
about correspond to those of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The standard of the Welsh clergy in the last forty or fifty 
years has, in every sense, been immensely raised, to which 
Lampeter has contributed not a little. This is in rather 
inverse ratio to the Church of England, to be sure, but the 
conditions were different and any comparison irrelevant. 
In any case, one feels that the Welsh parson, graduating 
from here and coming as he does of an imaginative and 
poetic race, must surely carry away abiding impressions 
from a spot so favoured by Nature as this. And I think 
nearly all the one hundred and fifty or so students go into 
the Church. 

The M. and M. railroad, at whose expense in its earlier 
days we have already had our small jokes, climbed from 
here over an upland pastoral farming country to Carmar- 
then. Main roads run both there and to the Vale of 
Towy, higher up at Llanwrda. My steps here, however, 
for such space as remains for them will keep to “ Tivy- 
side.”” But Tivyside, as a definition, means a good deal 
more to the people of this country than the mere banks 
of the Teify from here or hereabout to the sea. Sentiment, 
sociability, kinship, memories and associations all gather 
round the term. County boundaries disappear in a com- 
mon brotherhood. For the Teify henceforward divides 
Cardiganshire from Carmarthen, and later on has North 
Pembrokeshire on its south bank, so the euphonious term 
Tivyside, of affectionate significance to those associated 
with it, had a territorial rather than county significance. 
Mr. Vaughan, who was of it himself, and speaks from the 
heart, has to admit that Tivyside was inclined to think 
there was no other region quite like it for jollity and 
sociability of the old-fashioned kind. The very label 
itself has a good slogan sound, and is suggestive, too, of a 
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place to be desired. I take it, however, that the gentles 
rather than the simples, as a Welsh monoglot tenantry, 
made for this distinction. Naturally, according to Mr. 
Vaughan, Tivyside was convinced that there was nothing 
like it elsewhere. It would have been better for the 
landowners of some English counties if they had cherished 
the same local complacency, even though the stay-at- 
home virtues of these Welshmen were partly the result of 
necessity! And the South Wales gentry, though living 
free country lives, given over a good deal to sport and a 
good deal in olden days to conviviality, were rarely spend- 
thrifts. “‘Tivyside,” too, has a euphonious ring. There is 

a distinct appealin it. Hunts, flower shows, tennis clubs, 
societies of every kind found neighbourly expression in such 
a title. One can well imagine it as a toast among its exiles 
in far countries. But the glory of Tivyside, in this sense, 
has, I fear, sadly faded with the debacle in landed property 
since the War, and the shifting of so many ofits old families. 
There were more farmers owning their own farms, too, in 
Cardiganshire forty years ago than anywhere in Wales, 
if memory serves me, and no doubt the recent difficulties 
have created a great many more. 

The railway from Lampeter to Carmarthen runs down 
to Llandyssil, before breaking away from the Teify 
southward. But whether merely Vale of Teify or Tivy- 
side, which strictly speaking only begins at Llandyssil, 
all of itis charming. Green pastures with the river coiling 
through them in deep salmon pools and glistening rapids, 
homesteads with their white, or gay-coloured walls peep- 
ing out of orchards and sheltering groves of ash or syca- 
more, old cottages on or about the highway, heavy with 
those wonderful hoods of braided thatch covering the 
chimneys, that one only sees in South Wales, particularly 
in the south-west. The large village of Llanybyther, with 
its fine church and bridge over the river, reminds me of 
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the terrific football matches for which this parish and 
others were cence famous. 

If the squirearchy of Tivyside enjoyed themselves in 
the days that are gone, or going, the rustic element in 
more boisterous fashion were no whit behind. I was able 
to get particulars of these Armageddons from local 
sources here many years ago, which shows, at least, that 
the South Welsh had the germ of the matter within them 
that has developed into their Rugby football achievements 
of later days, though in Pembrokeshire we shall find a— 
still earlier manifestation. Apart from sundry scratch 
games, there was a great annual match between the large 
parishes of Llandyssul and Llanwenog. Every male 
who could walk or run turned out. The ball was kicked 
off half-way between the parish churches, three miles 
from each other, and the church porches were the goals. 
The fun began after a big midday repast and continued 
apparently till dark. Football on such a mammoth scale 
did not need any specified rules. Llanwenog used also to 
play a domestic match of its own on January 12th, 
consisting of sixty men from the lower against sixty from 
the upper end of the parish. Each side was supposed to 
be bound together by some bond or blood tie, and only 
such as were thus connected were chosen to play. The 
goals in this case were the church porch and the lodge 
gates of a country house. The family element, no doubt, 
gave further zest, to use a mild word, to the Homeric 
contest, which was always preceded by a dinner given by 
the farmers. These games flourished in the first half of 
the last century. The country was then full of labourers. 
Now for this long time there are scarcely any, 

At Llandyssil, which undoubtedly has the privilege 
of being in Tivyside, the vale narrows. The river becomes 
tempestuous and the ancient-looking village fringes its 
rocky streams. Here, too, is a commodious inn much 
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frequented by salmon and trout fishers, a kind of hostelry 
uncommonly scarce in rural South Wales, unless post-war 
motor traffic has explored its once quiet valleys and 
created a demand. If the motorist, however, comes to 
Llandyssil he won’t see much of the Teify below it from 
the road, as this strays away from the river into Carmar- 
thenshire for some miles. At Henllan, however, he would 
find himself again upon its banks and following them 
through long avenues of forest trees. Here, too, at 
Henllan are the “ Teify Falls.” The river, pent into a 
narrow gorge, foams in successive cascades through 
fringing woods while its tumult is spanned by an old 
ivy-clad bridge which takes the highway back into 
Cardiganshire. A further course of this woodland rioting 
and the Teify is again at peace in the pleasant meadows of 
Dolffaiddfach. Here and there all the way down the vale 
and back among the sloping hills, visible or invisible, are 
the dwellings of those sensible people who live or, at any 
rate, did live so merrily and sportively upon Tivyside. If 
their tenantry had taken to living rather sadly since 
David Rowlands of Llaneitho in the Vale of Ayron, the - 
great revivalist of the later eighteenth century, looked 
upon Cardiganshire and saw that it was bad, and his 
countrymen as lost souls, things are a lot brighter 
nowadays. At any rate, as I am informed, sophistication 
generally has made great strides, though I don’t think the 
country people of South Wales, as a more vivacious race, 
were ever disciplined into quite such a state of Calvinistic 
repression as some of their cousins in the north. Witness 
the football matches. I remember even in the ’eighties 
attempts to form a football club in a large Merioneth 
parish were frustrated by the local ministers, one objec- 
tion being that it ‘‘ encouraged swearing.” Rowlands, 
however, found the ‘‘ Cardies”’ in shocking case. Even 
Sunday evenings, he declares, were spent in idle amuse- 
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ments. “ Trials of strength between young men, dancing 
and singing to the harp, playing tennis against the church 
walls and acting Interludes in which the gentry took 
part.’’ One old harper was so affected that he flung his 
offending instrument under his bed and left it there to 
moulder away. Rowlands resigned the living of Llan- 
geitho and from a chapel erected for him in the parish 
soon emptied his old church, leaving his unfortunate 
successor “‘ in the air,” so to speak, or, as his biographer 
rather unfeelingly records, reading the services to his 
sister. The chapel survives on an enlarged scale, and a 
rather startling life-sized effigy of the great revivalist in 
the graveyard keeps one stony eye upon the building and 
the other upon the highway. . But this is in the Vale of 
Ayron. 

In the meantime the Teify Valley widens out where the 
little borough of Newcastle Emlyn sits pleasantly upon — 
the Carmarthen bank, with a bridge leading over to the 
further shore and to the high-perched castle of which 
there is very little left but its story, a full and thrilling 
one. For beginning like all of them with deadly struggles 
between Welsh Princes, Norman invaders, and English 
Kings, it was rebuilt by that magnificent southerner, 
Sir Rhysap Thomas. Later on, being then the property of 
the Vaughans of Golden Grove, it naturally held for the 
King and successfully stood a siege by the Parliamentarians 
and their South Pembrokeshire friends, who lost several 
hundred men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

I do not know whether the name of “ Allen Raine” is 
forgotten by the present generation, for taste in fiction is 
so fickle and unaccountable. But the lady, née Miss 
Evans, who wrote under that pseudonym lived here in 
Newcastle Emlyn, and she was positively for a time in the 
eighteen-nineties the ‘‘ best seller” of her day. Most 
assuredly it was by no meretricious methods that she 
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achieved this success, nor yet by the patronage of the 
servants’-hall. She was much too good for that and much 
too clean for the other road to fame. I don’t pretend to 
understand the mystery of “‘ best sellers,” but Wales has 
never produced anything approaching such a phenomenon 
in fiction before, and in truth is a little given to exalting 
minor lights of her own breeding. But this lady lived 
and died, without, I think, much notice in her own 
country. Many of her scenes, too, were laid in Wales. 
A Welsh Singer was, I fancy, as well known as any of her 
books. But I seem to remember some rather charming 
pictures of farm life in Cardiganshire despite the disad- 
vantages of having to put English dialogue into the 
mouths of a peasantry who did not even understand the 
language—though she somehow gave the effect of Welsh 
speech rather skilfully. 

Newcastle Emlyn contains over 3000 souls, is an 
important market town, and moreover is the metropolis 
of Tivyside, in both a commercial and a lighter sense. 
For here Tivysidersdanced and played their cricketmatches 
and all the rest of it. I had quite forgotten, too, the 
branch line that runs down the valley from Llandyssil 
on the Lampeter and Carmarthen Line. But the fact is 
that I always heard this one, together with another that 
runs through North Pembrokeshire and eventually gets 
to Carmarthen, so ridiculed and vituperated as a means 
of getting anywhere that I almost gathered that Tivyside 
had better have been without them. Nor in my wanderings 
about this country did I have recourse to either. All this, 
however, with motor traffic, is, no doubt, a thing of the 
past.* Cenarth is three miles below Newcastle Emlyn. 
Here a plunge of the river, amid some striking rock-work, 
into a huge pool marks the first touch of the tide. A 
picturesque village on the bank and coracles much in 

* The G.W.R. now controls all these lines. 
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evidence make an interesting picture. This is a notable 
salmon leap. Giraldus, in the twelfth century, describes 
the fish jumping up it and their methods. He also states 
that beavers still inhabited the Teify, the only river in 
England or Wales where they survived. 

For the rest of its seaward pilgrimage, sobered by the 
tide, the Teify winds a placid course, and the country 
round it maintains a pleasant, wide, open, homely char- 
acter that one associates with its traditions. Just 
short of Cardigan, however, the great castle of Kilgerran 
breaks upon the scene with a grim reminder that the life 
of Tivyside wore another aspect eight or nine hundred 
years ago. Proudly perched upon a high cliff-like ridge 
that here entrenches the now slow gliding river, and 
confronted by the woody cliffs of Coedmore, these massive 
towers, the work of the great Earl of Pembroke, were 
the result of interminable struggles for previous castles 
on the same site. Enough of them remain to give high 
distinction to this last reach of the Teify as it runs quietly 
out of the long gorge and slips down to the many arches of 
Cardigan Bridge, with the old town clustering above it 
that was once the county capital till abandoned for its 
remoteness. It is about the same size as Newcastle 
Emlyn,* and like that more attractive town has the scant 
remains of a castle. For all this region was a perfect 
cockpit of strife in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Terrific battles took place here. The Teify ran red again 
and again, and as a contemporary bard sings: ‘‘ The 
red-stained seamew screamed with joy as it floated upon 
a surge of gore.’’ The mouth of the hence expanding river 
is three or four miles distant. Giraldus and his Archbishop 
had a great time here preaching their crusade. In fact, 
they were at almost every point in the Teify Valley. 
They had come to Cardigan from St. David’s where an 


* Has grown recently. 
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early Mass had been said at the High Altar. Prince Rhys 
from Dynevor and his ten sons had joined the party. 
A great crowd then collected on the Pembroke shore 
opposite Cardigan, was addressed by the Archbishop, 
and recruits for the Holy Land urgently demanded. 
We are not told how many actually joined up, but one 
volunteer was dragged back by the belt by his wife and led 
home. The impious lady, however, overlaid her child and 
smothered it that very night, which regarding as a judg- 
ment, she not only freely offered her husband to the Arch- 
bishop and the Saracens in the morning but sewed the 
cross on his tunic with her own hands! 


CHAPTER XI 


LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES 


the counties of Wales, but in all Britain. For it is 
inhabited by two races, Saxon and Cymru, who 
for eight centuries have occupied each their share of the 
shire, and kept it intact, retaining each their own language, 
blood, characteristics and nationalities. For all this time 
they have glared at one another across an artificial 
boundary line without much bloodshed, as bloodshed 
counted in medieval Wales for seven centuries, at any rate. 
And yet this little country, its Norman barons and Welsh 
knights and common soldiers of both sorts adventured 
and carried out the first conquest of Ireland for the English 
Crown. Again in modern times, when the French Re- 
public, for some insane reason, thought they could raise an 
insurrection in Wales, and sent over a division to effect a 
landing in Pembrokeshire, the gallant Pembrokeshire 
volunteers and yeomanry captured the whole lot in forty- 
eight hours! The Welsh County Palatine, for that it has 
virtually been since earliest times, is really county-proud, 
and no wonder, despite its internal cleavage, though 
naturally that does not apply to the higher classes. 
Moreover, remote communities can better cultivate a good 
opinion of themselves. Cornwall, I gather, from its 
abounding literature does this with much success, though 
it has never conquered a distant nation nor captured 
a French army, while its neighbours across the water 
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declare Cornishmen to be but Welshmen who have lost 
their tails ! 

I met a lady in Kent not long ago who amazed me by 
saying that she knew Pembrokeshire, accounting for this 
strange and out-of-the-way experience by the fact that her 
husband was a native of that county, and that they spent 
many holidays among his relatives. On my responding 
that I hoped she appreciated it, she replied rather warmly 
to the contrary, and complained that the excessive local 
patriotism of her “‘ in-laws ” and their friends got on her 
nerves, and that she could not find herself in accord with 
their convictions that nothing and nobody outside 
Pembrokeshire could be quite all that they should be. 
But then, she belonged to a Home County where most of 
_ the politer class are aliens or of alien origin, and whose 
county pride was either something of a pose or whole- 
heartedly in the cricket championship. She had never 
struck the deep-down convictions of an uncontaminated 
and remote shire. It was something she did not under- 
stand. I fear she lacked imagination ! 

Another thing Pembrokeshire can assuredly boast of, 
and that is by far the best and most exhaustive and most 
intimate account of any shire in Great Britain written in 
the Elizabethan age. And that, too, by a most dis- 
tinguished native, The Description of Pembrokeshire, 
by George Owen of Henllys and Lord of Kemys, is a 
priceless work. If any other county is so luminously and 
racily dealt with by an Elizabethan author I should, 
indeed, be glad to hear of it. Lambarde’s fine picture of 
Kent at the same period is most valuable and informing, 
and the style is more modern, but it is nothing like so 
complete in everyday matters. George Owen was not 
only a great landowner, in the north-west corner of the 
county, but he was also an Oxford graduate and a member 
of Barnard’s Inn. His contributions on Pembrokeshire, 
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and, indeed, on South Wales generally, geological, 
practical and historical, were valued by Government. He 
was both a descendant of the Norman conqueror of 
Kemys, Martin de Tours, and yet a half-Welshman by 
blood and wholly one by name. Kemys was in the Welsh 
part of the county,,but George Owen had the curious 
county patriotism that took pride in the fact that the shire 
was a County Palatine, held direct as a possession of the 
King of England and known as “ Little England beyond 
Wales”’ long before his day. But let him vaunt his 
sturdy patriotism in his own words. “ The subduing of 
Ireland, being a whole realm, by Strongbow, Earl of this 
country, and his people, and bringing it in obedience and 
subjection to the Kings of this land, while out of this 
country is descended some of the cheefe and principal 
men in Ireland, as the Geraldines of whom the Earles of 
Desmond and Kildare draw their paternal descent, the 
Vicomte Baltinglass, the Lord Roche, the Lord Barrye, 
the Flemings, barons of Slane, Fitzmorris, baron of Kerrye, 
the Wogans of Greencastle, a greate and mighty people 
there in tymes past and manye other gentlemen whose 
names yett show them to be descended from hence where 
their original houses are yett known by and after their 
own names and yett in the possession of their kindred in 
this country. Pembrokeshire people then,” he proudly 
continues, ‘‘ were the means of subduing Ireland to the 
Kings of England, the one being a Kingdom, the other a 
county, what glory can be greater and what praise more 
worthie and what other county in the land may vaunt 
themselves of such valiant attempts and happy success, 
and therefore no marvel that this county was magnificent 
above all the rest of Wales to be a County Palatine and 
well might the King of England call this his ‘little 
England beyond Wales.’’’ So much for the Lord of 
Kemys as a patriotic Pembrockian. But how all this 
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great glory which centuries later so upset my lady friend 
in Kent. came about must be explained. Indeed, it is 
impossible to enter Pembrokeshire intelligently without 
some idea of it. 

It was in the days of William Rufus, when, with his 
and his late father’s sanction, Norman knights and barons 
were carving out little kingdoms for themselves in South 
Wales, that the old land of Dyfed, roughly Pembrokeshire, 
came in for their harsh treatment. Speaking in broad 
terms as is only possible here, Arnulph de Montgomery 
undertook the southern and best half of the peninsula, and 
one Martin de Tours the northern rather smaller and 
inferior portion. But the smooth-lying attractions of the 
lower country carried Arnulph’s activities far beyond that 
of the ordinary Norman filibuster, who was elsewhere 
content, by force of arms, to be little more than the feudal 
ruler of Welsh territory and its Welshmen for so long as 
he could maintain himself. Arnulph was one of the sons 
of the wicked Mabel, heiress of the house of Belesme, who 
was murdered in her bath. Her son was the notorious 
Robert de Belesme. Her daughter Mabel married the 
great Fitzhamon of Glamorgan. Of this family Henry of 
Huntingdon says ‘‘ their sins were enough to frighten the 
devils themselves.”” But here in South Pembrokeshire the 
Welsh inhabitants were driven clean out by Arnulph to 
the northwards. Little record is left of their resistance, 
except that the South Welsh generally made desperate 
efforts to drive the foreigners out of the country and for 
the moment almost succeeded, William Rufus coming 
down there himself with reinforcements. But the country 
was eventually denuded of native stock and open to out- 
side settlement, a procedure without any parallel in Anglo- 
Welsh relations except on a small scale in Gower, as already 
described. There was a further motive, too; for an English 
community, settled down here in the rear of the Welsh, 
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would be obviously valuable in helping to curb their 
continual efforts at regaining their independence. The 
result was colonization from outside. Whence, precisely, 
the first colonists came from is obscure, except that they 
were mainly English. But no doubt the soldiers them- 
selves provided a strong nucleus. The natives of North 
Devon and Somerset from across the Channel would 
naturally seize such opportunities in a land smoother 
than their own. 

The great fact, however, in the making of English 
Pembrokeshire was the introduction of Flemings. This 
took place in two batches, the first lot about I100, with 
the founding of the colony, the second about 1154. The 
former probably helped in the early fighting; no other 
definite reason accounts for their presence.* The second, 
and perhaps larger group, were the surplus mercenaries 
from Stephen’s wars sent down here to get them out of 
the way and at the same time make them useful in 
strengthening this outpost of English power in Wales. 
No doubt these people took kindly to so good a country 
and were not long assimilating with a kindred race united 
in a common country so isolated among a hostile people. 
Indeed, this apparently easy fusion has made the Flemish . 
question a little elusive even to the Welsh historian. 
But the best authorities agree in the bare facts above 
recorded, also the further one that the Flemish settlements 
were chiefly just north of Milford Haven, which cuts 
almost across the county. So much in brief outline for 
the origin of “Little England beyond Wales.” The 
Welsherie, as its prototype is called in Gower, the northern 
part of the county, remains to be accounted for. This 
was taken on by a Norman already fiefed in North Devon, 
Martin de Tours. Probably more of my readers will 
know Combe Martin as a summer resort, which was 
named from him, than know Pembrokeshire ? Martin 

* Sometimes ascribed to inundations in Flanders. 
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landed with his forces in Fishguard Harbour and quickly 
established himself in the neighbourhood. Apparently 
with slight opposition he made himself master of the land 
of Kemys, making it a lordship. But he didn’t colonize 
it otherwise beyond granting land to a few of his knights, 
who, together with their men, mostly married Welsh 
wives, from which unions genealogies are preserved by 
their descendants. Otherwise Martin merely aspired to 
be lord of this Welsh country, nor did he worry its chief 
men, and soon became quite popular, even teaching them 
to play chess in his castle at Nevern. His territory bor- 
dered on Cardigan, which remained, or at least soon 
relapsed into Welsh hands. The rest of North Pembroke- 
shire was the territory of the Bishop of St. David’s, which 
the southern invaders apparently respected. So the land 
of Martin and that of the Bishop not only remained 
Welsh, but was a refuge to the dispossessed from the 
colonized half, the larger half, of the county. The line 
between the races there established became a rigid one, 
practically uncrossed to this day, or let us concede till 
yesterday. For if the last twenty or thirty years have 
seen the cleavage loosen and the Welsh language pushed 
a bit back, what are they in eight centuries ? 

It must be said, too, that this early conquered and 
colonized country extended east to the mouth of the 
Towy, but this extension was thrown into Carmarthen- 
shire by Henry VIII. George Owen hated Carmarthen- 
shire with a deadly hatred because it had robbed his 
beloved county of a strip a dozen miles long ! There were 
no lordships in South Pembrokeshire. It became vir- 
tually and ultimately in actual fact a County Palatine, 
responsible to the Crown, represented by an Earl or 
Constable at Pembroke (Penbrock) Castle, a perpetual 
outpost of English power. Gradually the lordships of 
North, or Welsh Pembrokeshire, became overweighted 
by the power of the county. Practically, if not technically, 
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it fell under this influence and, though of a different race, 
ceased in time to struggle against inclusion in the unit 
of Pembrokeshire. This, after all, made for both internal 
and external peace as compared with the rest of medieval 
Wales. The line of great castles, too, which give such 
distinction to the county to-day, no doubt assisted to 
this not undesirable end. This, briefly and broadly, 
omitting complications and unessentials, sufficiently 
states, I think, the case of medieval Pembrokeshire. 
George Owen in his quaint English alludes to the 
surprise which would await a traveller after the long 
toilsome journey through mountainous Wales, where 
language and place-names were solidly Welsh, on emerging 
into Pembrokeshire and finding himself suddenly in 
England again. A smooth, English-looking country, 
occupied by English folk, too, and living in towns and 
villages with English names. Precisely the same in more 
modern terms may be said to-day. Take a traveller 
through Wales or, indeed, anyone with an ordinary 
acquaintance with Wales, but who, as is probably the 
case, had vaguely regarded Pembrokeshire as merely the 
remotest of Welsh shires, how surprised he would be, soon 
after leaving Carmarthen by the south-west route by 
road or rail, if he had eyes to see and a head to note. A 
hunting man would find himself running through quite a 
good hunting country, not a Leicestershire or Blackmore 
Vale so much as a good Irish county, Kilkenny or Kildare, 
waving and rolling with abundance of grass, and chequered 
with the Irish bank-and-ditch fences. And he would be 
quite right, though only Pembrokeshire sportsmen ride 
over it. If he consulted his map, an ordinary procedure, 
I take it, for an intelligent being entering a new country, 
he would find all the Welsh names he had been struggling 
with through three counties suddenly disappear, and the 
country covered with the nomenclature of Hampshire or 
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Somerset, only not quite that, for the mark of the English 
colonist, the termination “‘ ton,” as in the Ulster planta- 
tion, only much more so, is all over it—Jeffreston, 
Williamston, Clarbeston, Cosheston, Flemston, Harrold- 
ston are but a few samples selected at random out of 
thirty and odd in a small scale-map of South Wales! 
How many an Ordnance county map would reveal 
I do not know! Of others, Ludchurch, Rosehill, Red- 
berth, Warren, Lydstep, and so on might be in any 
southern English county. In the whole of this region, 
two-thirds of a county, the Sur yiing Welsh names are 
negligible. 

Tenby is just within the county, though the preceding 
Carmarthenshire strip that roused George Owen’s ire 
brings it well within the English belt. It is a charming 
place with leafy front and island-guarded harbour, a 
beautifully clear sea, a good climate, the scant remains of 
a castle and considerable remains of its old walls, which, 
no doubt, served the Anglo-Flemings well against the 
attacks of the Welsh from the Vale of Towy. In the Civil 
Wars, however, when it was held for the King, Cromwell 
captured it in three days. Tenby has all the variety and 
charm of the Devonshire seaside places and small resem- 
blance to the conventional resorts that punctuate the 
South Coast from Bournemouth to Dover. It is divided 
by a rugged peninsula into two bays looking respectively 
north and south. Most of such English people who have 
found their way to Pembrokeshire, save the more adven- 
turous pilgrims to St. David’s, have come as seaside visitors 
to Tenby. From the top of the town you may look 
away northward over the whole county, to the Precelly 
mountains and the hilly country which distinguishes 
Welsh Pembrokeshire, and westward along the noble 
coast-line stretching to Milford Haven. Just out of 
Tenby the rugged fantastic cliffs and caves and hanging 
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woods of Lydstep confront the island of Caldy, two and a 
half miles distant, one and a half miles in length and about 
half that width. Ithas alwayssupported a smallpopulation 
and was formerly a retreat of religious orders, of which a 
revival has recently been made by a modern Catholic 
community. On the island is an old priory church and a 
small parish church and various buildings, ancient and 
modern, utilised by past and present occupants. 

Five miles along this fine coast is a break in the cliffs 
containing the hamlet of Manorbier, with its famous castle 
on a ledge above the sea. The fame which justly belongs 
to it arises in part from the fact of its being the birthplace 
of Giraldus, whose grandfather, a de Barri, had built it. 
Gerald himself thought it the sweetest place on earth. 
“The castle called Maenor-Pyrr, is distant about three 
miles from Penbrock (Pembroke). It is excellently well 
defended by turrets and bulwarks and is situated on the 
summit of a hill extending on the western side towards 
the seaport. Towards the west the Severn Sea bending its 
course towards Ireland enters a hollow bay at some 
distance from the castle. At the point of sight you will see 
almost all the ships in Great Britain which the east wind 
drives upon the Irish coast daringly brave the inconstant 
waves and raging sea. The country is well supplied with 
corn, sea fish and imported wine, and is tempered by a 
salubrious air. Dyfed, therefore, with its seven cantreds 
is the most beautiful as well as the most powerful district 
in Wales, Penbrock the finest province of Dyfed, and 
the place I have just described the most delightful part of 
Penbrock. It is evident, then, that Maenor Pier is the 
pleasantest spot in Wales.” Here beyond a doubt is an 
early demonstration of that robust Pembrokeshire 
patriotism so stoutly upheld four centuries later by 
George Owen of Henllys and that three centuries after 
so much annoyed my lady friend from Kent. Giraldus 
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“hopes he may be pardoned for thus extolling his native 
soil,’ but he doesn’t take anything back. 

Along the iron-bound coast, Stackpole Court (Lord 
Cawdor) and other country houses lie inland among 
sheltering woods. A barish lonely plateau spreads to the 
verge of the precipitous cliffs. Curlews and plover swoop 
over it, while on the rocky crags and islets that meet the 
first rage of the sea as it is hurled against these shoreless 
grey limestone cliffs, squat sea birds innumerable, guille- 
mots, puffins, and gulls. Giraldus relates with pride how 
Henry II, whom he knew well personally, had hawked 
along these cliff-tops, and regarded the falcons bred 
there as unequalled and always sent for them. An 
opportunity has never come my way of following this fine 
cliff scenery on to Milford Haven, but as regard for space 
would check such wandering in these pages the loss is 
only mine. Pembroke, however, which lies close to its 
famous dockyard, and some ten miles up this noble haven, 
just where it narrows for its further meanderings through 
the country, is always an abiding memory for its glorious 
castle, one of the greatest in Britain. 

It was built by William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
Arnulph de Montgomery, the conqueror and colonist, 
having contented himself with a more primitive fortress. 
Almost surrounded by water, on which its ivied curtain 
walls and towering Norman keep are in quiet sunny weather 
reflected as in a mirror, it is a fitting monument of the 
stirring story of this outpost country, and the great Earls 
who held state in its halls, the premier fortress of the 
chain of only less greater ones which frown down over this 
smooth and pleasant land. But in 1405, even Pembroke 
itself was humbled. About 5000 well-equipped French 
landed in July on Milford Haven, to help Glyndwr, though 
not unmindful of the prospect of plunder! Glyndwr 
met them on landing with 10,000 men. At this moment 
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he was paramount in Wales save for a few castles. The 
combined forces, however, flinched at Pembroke and went 
up the Haven to Haverfordwest, burnt the town, but failed 
to take its mighty castle. Thence devastating the country 
they took Tenby and on through unfortunate Glamorgan 
and Herefordshire to Woodbury Hill in Worcestershire, 
where the King met them. From that strange encounter, 
where neither army would attack the other, the Allies 
returned to Carmarthenshire. Half the French, dis- 
appointed in the amount of loot, went home, and the 
remainder wintered in Wales to everybody’s inconvenience. 
It was now that the County Palatine had for once in a 
way to eat humble pie in the temporary absence of its 
Earl, for Glyndwr’s strong force upon its borders, 
spreading disaffection, too, among the Welsh of Pem- 
brokeshire, reduced the King’s Constable of the 
moment to bribing Glyndwr with £200 to léave them 
alone for six months. But in six months Glyndwr had 
something else to do. 

The old town of Pembroke, since naval docks * were 
established there, has extended and outgrown allsympathy 
with the past that makes it of interest. Milford Haven, 
too, that preceded Pembroke as a naval dockyard, also a 
nineteenth-century town, but a very important fishing 
centre. For Pembrokeshire, north and south, more than 
any part of Wales, is given over to sea-going. In every 
country churchyard around the coast the headstone of the 
“Master Mariner” stands prominent among those of 
the farmer, squire, and parson. And on such a coast, 
whether Kent or Devon or Nova Scotia, there was always 
an amphibious element, as capable of handling a schooner 
as a plough, and as ready to put their savings into a cargo 
asafarm. Nor upon any such coast as this can the Norse- 
men be forgotten. If his traces are slight, his blood and 
influence may be guessed at, while the traces of much 
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later foreigners, as on all such seaboards, “ cast up on 
them,” to put it figuratively, from all quarters and 
absorbed, are numerous. Though so relatively modern it 
would not be possible to pass by Milford Haven (town) 
without thinking of Emma, Lady Hamilton, and of Sir 
William, a large landowner in the neighbourhood, and 
naturally, too, of Nelson, though he was but seldom here. 
I imagine most schoolboys know that Henry VII landed 
at Milford Haven on his way to fight for the Crown, 
though the reminder may be advisable that he spent 
many years of his youth in Pembroke Castle with his 
uncle Jasper, then its Earl, before having to fly to 
Brittany. 

A happy feature in this pleasant South Pembrokeshire 
land are these several forks of the Haven that wind 
through it to receive at their tidal heads the swift streams 
which run all the way down through the hills of Welsh 
Pembrokeshire from the Precelly mountains, where they 
rise. Though not quite reaching 2000 feet, this is a bold 
upstanding range and makes a background of distinction 
to the wide sweeps of country that from all directions lead 
up to it. Standing towards Pembrokeshire as Radnor 
Forest stands to Radnorshire and Exmoor to North 
Devon—wild, aloof, lonely, but nearly always providing 
an inspiring background to the picture. 

On the open meadowy shores of the Haven, a few miles 
above Pembroke, rises the stately pile of Carew Castle. 
Built by Gerald de Windsor and so presumably occupied 
by his wife, the famous Nest, who, as some think, was 
actually abducted from here, gives it an added touch of 
romance. Their son took the name of Carew here, pro- 
nounced Carey. Of massive Norman style, it was altered 

or added to more than once in the Tudor period, but 
without detracting from its medieval dignity. The 
architectural details of these great Pembrokeshire castles 
would swamp my pages with matter more suited to a 
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technical work. It is enough to say that Carew is magnifi- 
cent. I well remember its effect when I first set eyes on 
it. Its Tudor adaptations were done by Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, the finest gentleman of his day in Wales, and a 
great favourite and supporter of Henry VII, who always 
called him ‘‘ Father Rhys.”’ In 1507 he made the Castle 
notable by a great tournament to which he invited the 
élite of all Wales and the Border counties, and apparently 
they all accepted, Perotts, Wogans, Herberts, Morgans, 
Butlers, Vaughans, Mansells and scores more. Sir Rhys 
was then getting on in years, but had just been created a 
Knight of the Garter for his capture of Perkin Warbeck. 
He had been Governor of Wales, too, and was much the 
wealthiest and greatest person in the Principality. He 
entertained at Carew, the most splendid of his seats, for 
nearly a week, no less than a thousand guests of inflam- 
mable material and diverse political faiths. Yet not a cross 
word nor the sign of a quarrel marred the success of along 
series of gorgeous entertainments. But I have told the 
story of this wonderful achievement elsewhere. The 
Carews are amply commemorated in the village church, 
while a cross standing in the road opposite the Castle, 
fourteen feet high, and elaborately carved on all sides, is 
ascribed to the ninth century. 

A couple of miles away are the ruins of Lamphey, an 
old palace of the Bishops of St. David’s. Rhys ap Thomas 
had opened his week of festival at dawn on St. George’s 
Day by leading all his glittering throng here with drums 
and trumpets, to hear Mass from the Bishop and other 
dignitaries. Of the great and stately palace, one of half a 
dozen owned by the baronial bishops of the oldest See in 
Britain, there are still imposing remains. Originally of 
twelfth and thirteenth century date, the additions of 
Bishop Gower in the next century are obvious enough to 
anyone who knows his work in the still ampler remains 
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of his palace at St. David’s. Elizabeth’s Essex spent his 
youth here, but in viewing these great walls and long 
parapet arcades set so inconsequently as it would seem 
nearby this quiet village, one would be moved more by the 
thought of the gay pageant from Carew crowding its 
courts and thronging its chapels, of which the windows 
remain, on that August morning four centuries ago. 

But here, again, we are only some six miles inland from 
Tenby. Hitherto I have recalled scenes from my first 
acquaintance with Pembrokeshire, when fascinated by its 
extraordinary story in the pages of Fenton and Lawes I 
wandered casually about in this most southerly belt, or 
speaking broadly, this Castle Martin district, incidentally 
noted in Wales for its breed of black cattle. The contrast 
with Welsh Wales, with which I was familiar north and 
south, had interested me vastly: the tall church towers 
rising here and there, the rather English-looking land- 
scape save, perhaps, for the frequency of whitewash on the 
rather modest stone homesteads, the uncompromisingly 
English names of every village, farm and hamlet, with 
only such exceptions as you may meet in Shropshire or 
Hereford. Everywhere, too, English speech. But what 
type of speech had these isolated English folk developed 
in these hundreds of years ? There was no Welsh tone in 
it, that is quite certain. It was unadulterated English, 
with no more touch of a Devon, which one might have 
looked for, than there was of a Welsh accent. Being 
always keen on vernaculars, with ample opportunities of 
indulging the taste, I had naturally a fairly sensitive ear 
for them. But the Pembrokeshire rustics, to my hearing, 
might have been natives of any southern county from 
Kent to Dorset. All these have, of course, their respective 
dialects and intonations; still, there isa common strain of 
South Saxon running through them all, and it struck me 
then, as it did in after years, that a rustic from South 
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Pembrokeshire dropped down in Wiltshire or Sussex, 
though the villager would, of course, detect a stranger, 
would pass as a native if addressed by an uncritical visitor 
from Brighton or Salisbury, whereas a countryman of 
Herefordshire or West Shropshire encountered in a Sussex 
lane would be noticed by any intelligent southerner of 
town or country for his Welsh accent. I think this fairly 
expresses the situation, though on approaching the lingual 
line I used to notice a leaning towards a Welsh accent. 

But it was in the more northerly parts of English 
Pembrokeshire, in the district of Rhos and neighbourhood 
of Haverfordwest, that my later visits to the county 
were mostly paid. Here I was in the very heart of things 
Pembrokian. For my old friend and ofttime host, Henry 
Owen of Poyston, scholar, historian and antiquary, was 
a chief prophet in Pembrokeshire around whom other 
local prophets gathered. I don’t know what my Kentish 
friend would have said had she sat at that hospitable 
board. She would have been safe in any case, as it was an 
article of faith in the country, though quite inaccurate, . 
that no lady had ever succeeded in penetrating into that 
bachelor snuggery. For myself, with my tastes that way, 
I always felt it a privilege to spend a week or two with the 
Editor of Owen of Henilys, and the author of Gerald the 
Welshman and other scholarly works on Pembrokeshire 
and South Wales. His love for his county and his know- 
ledge of it was inspiring even to an outsider with an open 
ear for such things, and not much that was humorous, 
either in its past or present, I think, escaped him. He 
knew everybody in South-west Wales, and everybody 
knew him. He had the further attraction of being very 
distinctly a character. His library at Poyston, which 
he had housed most handsomely, was one of the best in 
the county and was left, I believe, to the University of 
Wales and the town of Haverfordwest. 
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Dr. Owen (he was a D.C.L. of Oxford) loved his home of 
Poyston, which had formerly belonged to the Picton 
family, and took a further pride in it from the fact that 
the General, a Pembrokeshire hero, had gone straight to 
Waterloo and his death from the house. This last was full 
of reminders set up by its owner of that fiery and sometimes 
much worried soldier. Picton, it may be remembered, 
was shot in the head leading the Light Division and killed 
instantly. His remains seem to have niiscarried, for in 
1850 it came apparently as a surprise to his family that a 
box containing them exactly as they had been packed 
after Waterloo was lying in a mortuary in the Bayswater 
Road. Government and the relations then intervened, 
and the coffin was borne in procession to St. Paul’s and 
laid not far from that of Wellington. 

I had the privilege from time to time of making short 
excursions to places of interest with my instructive and 
most entertaining host. During one or two summers he 
was engaged on a leisurely report on the ancient monu- 
ments of Pembrokeshire, and I accompanied him on some 
of these inspections, occasionally on foot, sometimes in a 
two-horse fly which was held at his disposal when called 
for. Horses altogether bored him, motors were not yet, 
and the stable at Poyston was the only part of it that was 
empty. Yet there was nothing boring about this convey- 
ance and its team, which generally travelled at a hand 
gallop! The driver was, I think, an old protégé of Dr. 
Owen’s, who was inclined to regard his lapses with an 
over lenient eye or with no eye at all. For there were 
occasions when an impartial authority would have 
pronounced judgment without hesitation. Never having 
been run away with in a cab, galloping in one as a sort of 
joy-ride was rather a disagreeable novelty. These frequent 
bursts along the untravelled country roads at about 
fourteen miles an hour in a swinging, lumbering carriage 
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were at once intimidating and yet intensely comical in 
connection with this leisurely scheduling of ancient monu- 
ments. My host, like many persons who have no horse- 
instincts, was probably a fatalist. Iam myself in a motor- 
car, for the same reason. Undoubtedly it was an obsession 
of this worthy Jehu, but so mingled with the common 
weakness of his tribe, you never quite knew whether it was - 
high spirits or the other sort that sent us along, nor again, 
what to expect when he came cantering his two horses 
down the drive to the front door and announced himself. 
I well remember my first experience of him when he con- 
veyed me along from Haverfordwest station to Poyston 
(about three miles). How we flew through the streets of 
the town, scattering the populace to right and left, and 
I thought I had fallen into the hands of a maniac or an 
inebriate, the latter, perhaps, for choice. When he drew 
up his foaming steeds at the front door my host did have 
something to say to him, I remember, for the extra glass 
had undoubtedly on this occasion aggravated even his 
normal impetuosity. 

On one of these little antiquarian jaunts my companion 
wished to take note of the interior of the chancel of a 
certain small church, the key of which was not forth- 
coming. There was a lancet window, however, about eight 
feet from the ground. It was suggested that I should 
stand upon his sturdy shoulders while he pressed his head 
against the wall and take survey of the interior through the 
window. The position was achieved with a little difficulty 
and the pious hope that the village policeman or the 
vicar would not drop on the uncanny and suspicious and 
undignified spectacle we must have presented. The 
necessary survey was easily made, and the facts sent down- 
wards to the perspiring historian. After this he said: 
“T consider that you have rendered valuable service to 
the Survey, and shall print your name on the list of those 
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to whom we are under obligations,” and there it is in the 
book, I am proud to say. 

There is a huge castle standing up in the centre of 
Haverfordwest which, as I have already told, defied the 
French in 1405, but was taken by Cromwell’s forces. A 
great square shell with a couple of towers, it looks tre- 
mendously imposing, but its interior is modernized and 
devoted to prosaic modern needs. The town stands ona 
hill beneath which the Cleddau ripples into the head of a 
narrow fork of Milford Haven which finishes here. Haver- 
fordwest has the curious privilege, if such it be, of con- 
stituting a county to itself. Though only of about 6000 
population, the town, in pre-railroad days, when thecountry 
squires of the remote counties took their families for the 
winter months to their county capitals, had its share in 
such social glories. When impassable country roads 
isolated the women of every country house, this fore- 
gathering for a few festive weeks must have been a god- 
send. Some families owned, others rented, town houses 
or lodgings, and there was dancing, playing and match- 
making galore. One or more packs of hounds would 
come too, and complete the sum of social gaiety. The 
town to-day hardly looks the part, as do Exeter or 
Shrewsbury or Norwich, but in its more modest way its 
records assure us that it played it quite elegantly in the 
days of the Georges. When London was as far off as New 
York is to-day, I suspect that London Society in the 
eighteenth century would have proved not a little in- 
timidating to the daughters of Welsh squires, and probably 
to the parental purse. But there were some warm 
squires, too, I fancy, in old Pembrokeshire, quite 
capable of braving both the charges and the airs of the 
capital ! 

Haverfordwest Castle and its capture by Cromwell 
reminds me that English Pembrokeshire was the only 
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county in Wales that stood by the Parliament, and that 
rather through the activity of its middling and commercial 
class. Pembroke Town took a conspicuous part in the 
war. A humbly-born mayor, one Poyer, and a neigh- 
bouring squire, Laugharne, were the inspired and 
successful leaders from first to last. Fortunes ebbed 
and flowed. Twice the Parliamentarians were driven 
by overwhelming numbers within the walls of Pembroke, 
only to issue forth again and reduce the counties of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen to their mode of thinking. 
But in 1648, for reasons too complex for stating 
here, the leaders and combatants of Parliamentarian 
Pembrokeshire changed their views and with Royalist 
allies campaigned for some weeks against the Parlia- 
mentary troops under Colonels Horton and Jones, 
Cardiganshire, curiously enough, furnishing troops for the 
Parliament, while Carmarthenshire remained staunchly 
loyal. Asa matter of fact the Welsh, prevented by their 
ignorance of English from hearing independent views, 
blindly followed their landlords, almost as the Highland 
clans followed their chiefs. 

The two forces met at St. Fagan’s near Cardiff in a most 
sanguinary encounter. Colonel Laugharne from Pembroke 
was in command. Most of the Royalist families of 
Glamorgan were with his army, Stradlings, Bassets, 
Mathews, Turbervilles, Aubreys, Pritchards and others, 
wearing blue and white rosettes with the motto ‘‘ We 
long to see our King.”” The Welsh were the more numerous, 
but they had very few cavalry, and three-fourths of the 
foot were only armed with bills and pikes. They were 
opposed by Cromwell’s Ironsides, but hastened on the 
battle as the news had come that Cromwell himself had 
started for South Wales. The battle began at dawn, and 
the struggle lasted for some hours. The Royalist gentry 
fought desperately. The poorer Welsh peasants, mostly 
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from Pembroke, Carmarthen and Glamorgan, ill-armed 
and undisciplined, made a gallant but futile struggle 
against the best troops then in Europe. It wasall pathetic 
enough. The little River Ely ran red with blood, says a 
combatant, 3000 were made prisoners, while of those slain 
or escaped there is no record, except of officers, of whom 
fifty were killed, and the list of those captured included 
nearly every family of consequence in South Wales. It 
was said that the battle made sixty widows in the parish 
of St. Fagan’s alone and seven hundred in the county of 
Glamorgan. As this aftermath of the Civil War was 
reckoned, and justly so, an insurrection, eleven of the 
principal officers were tried by court martial and shot on 
the spot, one being hanged. Laugharne had escaped. 
Cromwell now swept down upon Pembroke. The 
two ex-Parliament men, Laugharne and Poyer, were both 
behind its walls to hold it for the King. ‘‘ A very desperate 
enemy,’ wrote Cromwell, ““many gentlemen of quality 
among them, thoroughly resolved, and one of the strongest 
places in the country.’’ Cromwell was quite strong enough 
to starve the place out. But the fanatical preacher, Hugh 
Peters, was there, and succeeded in playing the same 
trick on the great Cromwell by which the Scottish 
preachers on Dunbar Law had delivered the Scots into 
Cromwell’s hands, though the mischief here was but 
temporary. The fanatic urged an assault on the plea 
that the walls would fall as those of Jericho before the 
men of Israel. But Pembroke was, perhaps, better built 
that Jericho, and the men behind it perhaps a stouter 
crew. For the assault failed disastrously. A month 
later the garrison were starved out and the water cut off. 
Cromwell let off the consistent Royalists on easy terms, 
but the two renegades, Laugharne and Poyer, with another 
active leader, Powell, were sent to the Tower. One victim 
only was required by Cromwell, for which the three drew 
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lots with three strips of paper held by a child. On two 
were written “‘life given by God,” the third was a blank 
and fell to Poyer. So the Puritan upstart who had be- 
come, not altogether to their taste, a leader of the Welsh 
Royalist gentry, died like the man he had lived before a 
firing squad in Covent Garden. 


CHAPTER XII 


WELSH PEMBROKESHIRE 


IRALDUS and the Archbishop, of course, 
preached their crusade at Haverfordwest, and 


though most of the people, he declares, neither 
understood French nor Latin, they became quite en- 
thusiastic and joined up in great numbers. ‘‘ The inhabi- 
tants of this province of Rhoose,”’ says the Archdeacon, 
“ derived their origin from Flanders and were sent here 
by Henry I. A people brave and robust, ever most hostile 
to the Welsh, a people well versed in commerce and 
woollen manufacture, a people anxious to seek gain by 
land or sea in defiance of fatigue and danger, a hardy 
race equally fitted for the plough or the sword, a people 
brave and happy.” He goes on to say that “from the 
inspection of the right shoulder of a ram stripped of its 
flesh and boiled they can discover future events, or those 
which have passed, but remain unknown. They know 
what is passing at a distant place by a wonderful art and 
a prophetic spirit ; the approach, too, of peace and war, 
the life or death of the king.”” The credulous Archdeacon 
gives some amazing instances of the prophetic power of 
these Pembrokeshire Flemings as well as of other weird or 
gruesome things that had recently occurred at Haverford 
—the quite superfluous fourth syllable had not appeared 
in his time. It is worth noting, too, that even now the 
Pembrokeshire lasses manipulate in some way the blade- 
bones of a shoulder of mutton to divine their future 
sweethearts. 

249 
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Haverfordwest is the nearest station for St. David’s. A 
fact of no great moment to-day, but before the war and 
motor transport the only public connection was a daily 
stage, an old-fashioned open char-d-banc over which a 
tarpaulin roof could be hoisted in stormy weather, and 
thus the “sixteen miles and seventeen hills” were 
laboriously covered. Once on a furiously wet morning I 
saw the entire load dumped out at Haverfordwest station 
for the London express, all drenched to the skin; and 
travelling with these unhappy folk I wondered what the 
death-roll would be. The tarpaulin had failed or blown 
away ! 

Beyond Haverfordwest, as one approaches the Welsh 
line, the eye ranges over great sweeps of country, rather 
bare of woodland, but greatly varied in contour, detail 
and colouring; dimpled everywhere with small home- 
steads, their walls washed with gay colours, blue, pink and 
saffron, and even their roofs occasionally whitened. Here 
and there patches of brown bog slipping in between the 
grass or tillage lands help to strengthen the suggestion of 


a neater Ireland. Though this central country of Roos | 


is the most Flemish in race, no trace of Flemish archi- 


tecture rewards the antiquary’s search. The presence of © 


some round chimneys fluttered them for a time till dis- 


concerting duplicates were discovered, I think, in Cumber- 
land. But close observers all agree that the robust, — 
flaxen-haired, full-bosomed Flemish type of woman so ~ 
familiar in the Old Masters is most conspicuous in Roos. 
Here and there upon this wide open, breezy and chequered 
landscape great wall-like ridges of naked rock spring up 


inconsequently and cut across the scene. Surmounted at 
intervals with a semblance of rude towers and turrets, 
fifty or a hundred feet high, they look as if some giants of 
old had started to fortify the country but left their un- 
finished work to the assaults of time and the Atlantic 
storms. One sees the like of them, though on a lesser 
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scale, but equally exotic looking, in the more fertile 
undulations of Anglesea. 

Roche Castle, with its single huge tower, stands proudly 
perched on one of these rocky ramparts towards the sea— 
a striking object. It was besieged in the Civil War, in 
which nearly all the Pembrokeshire castles were seriously 
engaged, and has been restored by the owner, Lord St. 
David's, whose name Philipps reminds me that we have left 
Picton Castle far behind us, a noble pile occupied by the 
ancient Philipps family for some centuries. From here, 
too, while advancing towards the Welsh country, the great 
ruined castle of Llawhadden, standing high above a deep 
dingle in the East Cleddau River, is just too far eastward 
to come into view. Ahead of us the weird barriers of 
Trefigarne rocks let through the bright waters of the 
West Cleddau. Just about here, at Treffgarne, but dubiously 
identified, Glyndwr was born, his mother being on a 
visit to her father, the owner of the place. So it was 
here, no doubt, that the dreadful portents which heralded 
the hero’s birth must have taken place: the panic- 
stricken rush of the goats from the mountains, the pools of 
blood in which the horses were found standing. At the 
far end of the pass through which the river winds with 
the Fishguard road beside it, and buried in woods, is 
Sealyham, known the world over for its breed of terriers, 
and, I mayadd, as widely mispronounced! A local would be 
puzzled indeed if you asked him the road to “‘ Séaliam.” 
It is an old seat, and a fine old Georgian house, of 
the Edwards family who founded the breed. The 
owner told me recently that she had long ago given up in 
despair all efforts to correct the blunder in the world of 
dogs. For the place has been Sealy-ham in Pembroke- 
shire for all time.* 

And just here, about Roche Castle and Trefigarne and 
eastward to Wiston, runs the dividing line between English 


* Recently sold for a County Institution. 
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and Welsh Pembrokeshire. I have it as traced on a map 
by local friends many years ago and had it recently 
confirmed by a local expert. I once had the curiosity to 
follow it along and take samples of the rustic borderers’ 
converse and opinions. But as a matter of fact there was, 
I believe, always something of a narrow bi-lingual strip, 
and English, I am told, has been pushing into the Welsh 
country for the last generation. It used to be said the 
line of cleavage at one point ran down the middle of a 
village street ! That the one side of it remained for life 
ignorant of their opposite neighbours’ speech and resisted 
the villagers’ passion for gossip would be a strain on the — 
reader’s credulity. But on one of my visits to Pembroke- 
shire I well remember there was quite a commotion because 
a Welshman had been appointed Relieving Officer in a 
parish just south of the line. He was fully qualified, 
bi-lingual and not unpopular, but he found himself 
politely refused at every attempt to get quarters. Finally 
the policeman as an independent member of society 
accommodated him. But then there was his horse, an 
official necessity. In the matter of provender and stand- 
ing-room he found every stable-door closed against him. 
In the end the poor man had to be removed to some more 
congenial area in the Welsh division. In short, discounting 
such change and disturbance of tradition as this post-war 
and petrol decade may have brought out, which in eight 
centuries is a mere moment of time, South Pembrokeshire 
stands for English Conservatism and Church, the north 
for Liberalism, Welsh and Dissent. Statistics cut across 
this definition in all directions, but as the tradition of two 
wholly different communities this distinction holds good. 

As George Owen, though his tenantry were Welsh and 
himself of Anglo-Norman-Welsh descent, and furthermore 
a highly educated, travelled man, was above all prejudices, 
save an ardent patriotism for Pembrokeshire generally, 
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this makes his description of the country in his day the 
more valuable. His elaborate account of sixteenth-century 
farming alone is fascinating. But then, in our urbanized 
island, few people care to read about farming, even that 
now under their noses, much less Tudor custom. I will 
venture, however, to quote Owen’s statement, that the 
Welsh kept more stock and for grain grew chiefly oats, 
while the Pembrokeshire English cultivated all the grains 
and were rather remiss in stock breeding. Under the 
limitations of that day their country was not so well 
suited for sheep and cattle. The Welsh made hurdles and 
folded their stock on summer nights for manuring the 
land: a mighty poor inversion of the modern system of 
folding sheep on turnips through the winter. The English, 
again, used seaweed, lime, marle and all the elementary 
fertilizers then known. The Welsh on their lighter land 
put two horses and two oxen into their ploughs, while 
the English used a team, mixed or otherwise, of six. But 
the ploughs of those days were, of course, appalling in- 
struments. It is interesting, too, to learn that the Welsh 
sowed spring wheat, winter wheat being impossible where 
the stock run everywhere through the six winter months, 
for in summer herds were employed. Characteristically, 
too, as elsewhere in Wales, the Welsh followed their 
forefathers’ husbandry, while the Pembrokeshire English 
went in for “improved farming” such as it then was. 
The average rent was a shilling an acre—ten shillings, say, 
at modern values. 

Of more general interest perhaps is Owen’s account of 
the physical qualities of the two races. Obviously South- 
West Wales was a great recruiting ground for various 
military commanders adventuring overseas. Owen states 
that the Welsh were more “personable” than the 
Pembrokeshire English, except those from the towns, who 
were the finest of all. The country folk (always with the 
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Flemings in his mind) are uncouth looking, “ tanned to 
the colour of tawny Moors,” with exposure to the sun and 
sea winds which sweep unchecked across a country as yet 
unbroken by fences and almost bare of wood.” So many of 
them, too, were occupied at sea trading and fishing who 
could not be taken for soldiers that South Pembroke was 
not so productive as a recruiting ground. But then, 
again, these men “are serious and careful in anything 
they have in hand, not meddling with other men’s affairs, 
and for true and plain dealing show themselves to be the 
heirs of those ancient fflemings and do therein much 
resemble their cousins the low countrymen at this daie, 
who, for the qualities above expressed, carrye the praise 
of all other nacions.” In one thing, says Owen, they are 
unlike their Flemish ancestors, who, by repute, were 
great drinkers, while their Pembrokeshire kindred are 
chiefly huge eaters. ‘‘ For the custom at certeine seasons 
and labours they will have fyve meales a daie and if you 
will bestowe the sixth on them they will accept it verye 
kindly and if they are a little entreated they will make 
even a seventh meal. They all embrace peace, quietness 
and neighbourly love, hateing contentions, brawls and 
factions, very obedient to the magistrates of the county, 
undertaking willingly to theire power any burden or 
chardge layed upon them for the Prince’s service or their 
country’s good without repininge, providing that there 
be no oppression or parcialitie offred which greeveth 
them more than the burden and will move them quickly 
to complaine. Yet notwithstanding the unseemlyness of 
the men diverse captains that have had the leading and 
trayning of them in forraine countreys commend them as 
docile and apt in receiving instruction in martial discipline, 
able to endure travell and harde lodging.” ; 
George Owen probably exaggerates the proportion of 
Flemish blood in the county. There is certainly nothing 
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uncomely to-day in the natives of either English or Welsh 
Pembrokeshire. The author goes on to lament the decay 
of archery and the popularity of tennis (fives) and bowls, 
the former played against church walls in Wales well into 
the eighteenth century. He deplores, too, the decrease in 
wild deer, but as for “‘seeley hares’’ they were more 
numerous than in any country known to him. Some 
gentlemen had “ coney warrens ”’ and others had imported 
pheasants from Ireland. Woodcock were so plentiful 
(caught in nets on high poles at night) that, though 
migrants, he considers them the bird of the county. For 
hawking the “ playneness of the soyle”’ afforded special 
facilities, while he himself had seen good sport, hunting 
the wild bull and wild ox, of which there is yet good store 
in the mountains. The wild cat, too, and the brock were 
plentiful. He discourses on the sporting habits of his 
neighbours, of the flavour of trout and the pleasures of 
angling for them. The seasons, too, when salmon and 
sewin ran and how they were caught in the different 
rivers, and he has much to say on natural history generally 
and the distribution of game. 

For the rest, the book is packed with practical matters, 
of farming and grazing and land tenure, of social habits, 
of personal gossip and the history of families and of the 
county. For lack of fencing all sheep had to be branded, 
which led to much dishonesty. He deplores, too, the fact 
of some 3000 boys of ten or twelve being employed as 
herders of stock, not quite as a modern educational 
fanatic, who only see 3000 potential black-coated clerks 
deprived of that glorious career, but only tending to turn 
them into savages. He also deplores the lack of woodland 
and the neglect of fruit growing and horse breeding 
among the gentry. The common people, too, have ceased 
to weave their own clothes though wool has doubled in 
price. It all sounds very modern, but for its quaint 
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English and whimsical humours. But far the lightest 
and most amusing of all George Owen’s descriptions is - 
that of the popular game of knappan, as played in Pem- 
brokeshire, though obviously indigenous to all South- 
West Wales. 

One may wonder if the talent and fondness for Rugby 
football recently developed in South Wales derives 
in any way from this ancient sport. Welsh Noncon- 
formity was officially dead against outdoor games of any 
kind, though more so in the north than in the south. A 
proposed village football club found the local preachers 
unsympathetic or hostile till not so very long ago. The 
attitude was explicable from their point of view, which an 
outsider would never understand nor would perhaps 
tolerate if he did. I will make bold to say, that the 
enthusiasm for Rugby football which seized on Wales a 
generation ago came as a great surprise to anyone who 
knew something of that country and also of the origins 
and drift of “ Rugby.” For it did not come from the public 
schools as in England, and even in Scotland. But without 
any tradition of that sort, it simply took hold of the 
people, while those of England who had rejected the 
““gentleman’s game ”’ gave their affections, as they still do, 
to Association, professionalism and leagues. Perhaps 
the Homeric contests at knappan, George Owen tells us 
about, had left their seed to lie dormant for generations 
and then burst forth to-day in the descendants of those 
who engaged in them. 

The knappan was a ball of box or some hard wood, 
about the size of a modern croquet ball, boiled in grease 
to make it difficult to hold. It was carried as in modern 
“ Rugby,” only being thrown, when advisable, instead of 
kicked. On the five principal Saints’ days, certain parishes 
met others according to a fixed programme. These Owen 
calls “ Standing knappans,”’ taking place as a matter of 
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routine. “At some of these matches there have often times 
been esteemed two thousand foote beside horsemen,” 
of which last anon. All these contests seem to have been 
played in Welsh Pembrokeshire and South Cardigan. 
The stolid English doubtless considered them unpractical 
and foolish. Then there were the private matches, got up 
by one gentleman against another, fixed at a place and 
hour convenient. The numbers were sometimes even 
larger, says our author, at these “ playes.” ‘‘ For the 
gentlemen would divide the parishes, hundreds, or sheres 
between them and eche labour to bring the greatest 
number, and would then intreat all his friendes and kins- 
men in every parish to come and bring his parish wholly 
with him. And therefor against such matches there 
would also resorte victuallers with meat, drink and wyne 
of all sorts, also merchants, mercers and pedlars with 
stalls and booths. For these causes some to play, some to 
eate and drinke, some to buy and some to sell, others to 
see and others to be seen (you know what kinde I meane), 
great multitudes would resort beside the plaiers.” A 
regular “‘ Derby Day ”’ in fact. 

Then he goes on to say, “‘ the players contend not for 
any valuable things but only for glory and renowne, 
first for the fame of their country in general and next 
each person to wynn praise for his actyvitie and prowes 
which two consideracions ardently enflameth the myndes 
of ye youthful people to stryve to the death for glorie and 
_ fame which they esteem dearer unto them than worldly 
wealth.” The sides having stripped off their clothes save 
“a light paire of breeches,” pile them in great heapes 
under the care of keepers. Then the knappan is hurled 
straight up into the air and the fun begins. The goals 
seem vague or rather non-extant ; the endeavour of each 
side is to prevent the ball being carried away from their 
country into the enemy’s—football rules inverted, in 
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fact. Sometimes the knappan is carried two or three 
miles into the enemy’s country (by the enemy), sometimes 
so far that the game, beginning at two, it cannot be re- 
covered before nightfall! Owen describes the successes 
of “ great throwes ”’ and also the players running with the 
ball. ‘In this sorte you shall see two thousand naked 
[not literal] people follow this bowle backward and for- 
ward, east, west, north and south, soe that a stranger 
that casuallye should see such a multitude ranging naked 
would think them distracted. For in the fury of the chase 
they respect neither hedge, ditch, pale or wall, hill, dale, 
bushes, river or rocke. Wherein alsoe they shewe such 


=. 


agility in running, such actyvitie in leaping, such strength © 


and skill in throwing, such boldness in assaulting, such 
stoutness in resisting, such policie in inventing, such skill 
in preventing as taking them out of their game they are 
not able to perform or invent half the prowes or devises 


shewed in the same, a thing much noted of men of judg- 


ment.” Translate the latter into a Headmasters’ Con- 
ference and nothing more could be said! Then they have 
tremendous scrimmages. Rugby players of the ’sixties 
(like the present writer), when eighty or even a hundred 
occasionally took the field and the scrimmages were huge 
and prolonged, can better imagine those described by 
Owen, though even they must pale by comparison. For 
when the player with the knappan deemed it, like a modern 
footballer, more politic to hold rather than. hurl it, he 
clasped it, we are told, tight to his breast, and then ensued 
a spectacle “‘ like a swarm of bees,” but not so peaceful 
as bees, “ for it is a great thing to see a thousand naked 
men thus gripped together and beating one another over 
the head as hard as they may be able.’’ Some of these close 
packed affairs lasted, we read, a quarter of an hour. 
Then there are the horsemen, chiefly gentlemen. They 
carry staves, and when they have overtaken either enemy, 
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footman or horseman, they challenge him to yield the 
ball, and if he fails to be sharp about it, they hit him over 
the head till he does. ‘‘ A merrye jest!’ Owen once saw, 
in the shape of a dandified gentleman on a thoroughbred, 
but apparently inexperienced, who after securing the 
knappan thrust it into the pocket of his trunk hose, a 
tight fit, and galloped away with it. It so happened he 
was pursued by “‘an old grey-headed country swaine, 
hoarse in voice and rude in manner, on a little leane nag 
better breathed than the stall-fed gelding.”’ On getting 
level and challenging the cavalier to deliver the knappan 
he was treated with contempt till, according to rule, he 
laid on with his cudgel. But with the best will in the world 
the unfortunate aristocrat could not extract the greasy 
ball out of his pocket till his despised pursuer had 
adminstered terrible punishment. Another mounted 
gallant Owen remembers, who long failing to get hold of 
the knappan and trusting too much to his thoroughbred 
rode off feigning that he had it, followed by deluded 
pursuers. But he was caught, and having no knappan 
to deliver, fared worse than the other, his clothes being 
torn off him. When the cavalry and infantry got mingled 
together in the strife, the latter, says Owen, ‘‘ being bare- 
footed, suffered much inconvenience.”’ We should think 
so | 

One more “‘ merrye jest ’”’ from the racy pen of the Lord 
of Kemys has it that in his time when the Armada was on 
the sea and a skipper was coasting along near the shore 
with a stranger to the country on board, while a great game 
of knappan was in progress within sight, the stranger 
asked quite seriously if a civil war was going on in that 
part of the country. On the captain assuring him that 
it was only play, the older replied, “‘ Certes, if this be play 
it would be ill for the Spaniard to make war upon these 


people.” 
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Finally Owen writes as an old knappan player himself. 
“For this which I have written of knappan I writt most 
as testis oculatus for that I have been often times an agent 
and paciente at this unrulye exercise and have often felt 
the smarte that I have written (especially of the horse 
playe), and therefore as in deedes I may herein conclude 
with the wordes, In cujus Rei testimonium sigilla sua 
apposuerunt, which signes and seales I carry in my head, 
handes and other parts of my bodye.” The game appears 
to have been discontinued some time in the seventeenth 
century on account of the violence with which it was 
accompanied and opportunities it gave of paying off old 
grudges. The mass football between villages across 
country, no doubt, took its place. 

I once spent an autumn week or two in a plain but com- 
fortable old country inn near Fishguard most warmly 
commended by an old friend in Tivyside who knew it 
well. I was the only occupant. My wants were most 
efficiently ministered to by the daughters of the house and 
with that kindly spontaneity and natural grace that I 
have met so often all over Wales, whether in country inn 
or farmhouse quarters. I had been assured that any 
previous discuussion of terms was quite unnecessary. 
This was sufficiently obvious when on departure my bill, 
tendered almost diffidently, and with the request that I 
would strike out anything I thought excessive, amounted 
to exactly twenty-five shillings a week! The landlord, a 
fine old gentleman, was, I think, a master mason. He was 
well up in local lore and had heard at first hand in his 
youth many accounts of the French landing and brief 
oceupation, of which a word later. 

Cardigan and the Teify mouth are only about fifteen 
miles north of Fishguard, and the connecting highway 
follows an uplifted and striking course along a grand bit 
of coast. It is some few miles, however, before the sea 
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comes actually into view after leaving Cardigan, while 
one again passes near the nobly placed ruins of the great 
castle of Kilgerran, already noted in a former chapter, 
and over which Norman invaders and Welsh princes were 
so continually fighting. Nor does my conscience allow me 
to omit the fact that it included the lordship of Kilgerran, 
a third and lesser division of Welsh Pembrokeshire which, 
like Kemys and the Bishop’s Dewisland, fell ultimately 
into line with the County Palatine. It is a beautiful 
view that bursts into sight, when after climbing a long 
hill, Nevern, Newport and the wild sea-coast lie spread 
beneath: In the valley below stands conspicuous the fine 
church of Nevern with its massive Norman tower, its 
wide spreading graveyard and ancient yew-trees. It is 
dedicated to St. Brynach, the Welsh saint who came over 
from Ireland among the other early missioners and took in 
hand this wild corner of a wild country. Near the south 
door stands St. Brynach’s stone, twelve feet high and 
elaborately carved. 

One is here among the Highlands of North Pembroke- 
shire. The imposing hill of Carningly lifts a craggy and 
rock-strewn crown some twelve hundred feet above, and 
the saint is said to have sat up there communing with 
angels on the concerns of his spiritual domain below. 
Hence it was known by the learned as Mons Angelorum, 
and by the simple its Welsh equivalent, Carn-Engyl. 
Its summit carries a British camp enclosing a number of 
“round huts” or Cytiau Gwaeddelod, “ Irishmen’s 
huts,”’ as the Welsh have it. Of more definite interest, 
Nevern was actually the first seat of the genial chess- 
playing conqueror, Martin le Tours, and the site of the 
first castle is nearby. It was his son who raised the castle 
of Newport that with its little borough town stands 
down the valley and above the sea. Nevern church, with 
its fortress-looking battlemented towers, was first erected 
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by this same Martin the Second, and the pitch-dark avenue 
of yews almost look as if they might have’been planted 
at the same time. A bright trout stream glances down a 
ribbon of meadow, and some lofty trees, alive when I last 
saw them with rooks, made of this historic spot a tranquil 
and most charming scene. Away down below, the stream 
runs into the sandy bay which forms the harbour of 
Newport. On the hill above is the little ancient town of a 
thousand souls, dominated by the great castle of the old 
lords of Kemys, in part restored and occupied by lineal 
descendants of the builder. The little town has a Mayor, 
and by a curious survival the lord of the castle still retains 
the right to nominate him—a privilege which we may be 
quite sure our old friend George Owen, though he did not 
live in the castle, but at Henllys near by, exercised with 
discretion. 

It is seven miles on to Fishguard, and the road, of 
necessity, runs high up on the long slope of the mountain- 
ous hills that dip to the brink of the cliffs, which in turn 
drop sheer into the sea. Almost everywhere, too, along 
this awesome-looking coast the incoming tides lash the 
base of the cliffs. No friendly strips of sand or shingle 
beaches seem anywhere to mitigate the age-long warfare 
between crag and surf. Inland the long breast of Carningly 


eo 


merges into the Llanllawer mountain. Along their far- — 


spreading and bleak foothills, waving this way and that 
towards the cliff-edge, the little white farms are sprinkled 
amid the thin tracery of grey stone walls. The sheltering 
groves of ash or sycamore so usual elsewhere on the Welsh 
hill farms are far to seek here, for which, no doubt, the 
rage of the Atlantic blasts may be held accountable. 


But the South Walian fancy for colour is carried up even 


into these wind-swept aerial wilds. Whitewashed walls 
are frequently relieved by bright fringes of colour round 
doors and windows: even black is occasionally affected, 
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the only spot in Wales where I have encountered this 
rather curious and sombre taste. The lofty headland of 
Dinas running far out to sea and dividing the harbour or 
bay of Newport from that of Fishguard, is sprinkled above 
_ the line of its cliffs with these bleak pasture farms. 

All these lofty and rugged hills which frown so sombrely 
over this wild coast are, in fact, a westward extension of 
the Precelly mountains which lie behind them and stretch 
towards the Cardiganshire line. A cross railway from 
Fishguard to the main line from Haverfordwest to Car- 
marthen, climbs right through their wild heart and over a 
lofty pass at Rosebush, where a hotel for half a century 
or more has afforded quarters to local holiday makers, for 
I don’t think strangers came here. The summits, which 
are fairly bold and all heather clad, nowhere quite reach 
2000 feet. My acquaintance with these beautiful hills is, 
I regret, to say limited to an occasional railway journey 
through them. Still, the heather has generally been in 
bloom and the line gets on really intimate terms with the 
scenery. The Precelly hills are a great landmark. In 
an earlier chapter I mentioned how I once saw them 
quite clearly from the Long Mynd in Shropshire, some 
eighty or ninety miles distant. You can get some idea 
of the view over South-West Wales from their own hill-tops 
even from this really enterprising train.* 

One descends the beautiful wooded glen of the Gwaen 
to Fishguard harbour, passing the country house where 
Fenton, a notable historian of the county, lived more than 
a century ago ; a lovely place in whose sheltered grounds 
all kinds of semi-tropical plants flourish. It is a quite 
alarmingly steep descent to the little harbour village, and 
when down there you have to climb an equally long and 
laborious hill up to Fishguard town, itself of modest 
enough dimensions, though of historic fame, and now, 

* The Cardigan-Whitland line is also beautiful throughout. 
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indeed, of note as a port for both Ireland and America. 
The actual port is in the further bay of Goodwick, not 
actually separate from the other, and overlooked by the 
little hill town which has of late years been converted to ~ 
such distinction. Asa matter of fact, I do not think it 
can have been much disfigured by its promotion, for the 
surrounding hills are so high, the bay itself such a noble 
sheet of water, the cliffs guarding it so grim and rugged. I 
doubt if the wharfs along the western brink to Goodwick 
Bay, which I saw in process of construction, though they 
have broken its ancient peace, can have greatly disfigured 
it.* Here, above the bay and stretching westward, is the 
great outstanding block of Llanwnda or Pencaer, with its 
little Norman church and climbing hill farms and savage 
front towards the Atlantic, terminating in Strumble Head. 
It was here in the cove of Carregwasted that 1500 French 
soldiers were landed from their warships on 22nd February, 
1797, losing all their guns in the process. Standing on the 
jagged rocks with the dark cliff above and the narrow gully 
which alone on this fierce coast offered any sort of landing, 
one is not surprised that the guns went into the sea! 
The corps was commanded by an American General, 
one Tate, quite a good fellow, but assuredly a sanguine 
one. Nobody to this day knows quite what the French 
Republic were up to in this escapade. They were demon- 
strating against Ireland at the time, to be sure, though 
the winds defeated them. That was a sane enough pro- 
ceeding. But why was this little ‘‘ Second army corps,” 
as it was grandiloquently styled, dumped on to the rocky 
shore of Pembrokeshire ? It is generally supposed that 
the ill-instructed French Government thought Wales 
* Since writing this chapter I have re-visited Fishguard and found 
the changes on the Goodwick side greater than I had expected. But 
nothing can mar the glorious view of the great harbour from the 


slopes above, with the sumptuous G.W.R. hotel and its charming 
grounds overlooking it. 
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was ripe for insurrection! It should be said that the 
flotilla did not venture into Fishguard Bay on account of 
actual or reputed batteries commanding it. Why the 
three warships sailed away the day after dumping out this 
curious army corps minus their guns on to the slippery 
rocks at Carregwasted, nobody even now knows. It is 
quite certain that General Tate got a nasty shock at this 
desertion by his ships. 

A few hours’ warning had come to Fishguard. The 
natives of St. David’s, eighteen miles south, were cheering 
the spectacle of what they thought were British frigates, as 
they were flying British colours. An old tar, however, 
who had taken to farming, soon grasped the fact that they 
were French, obviously bound for Fishguard, and mount- 
ing his horse, with half St. David’s at his heels, they sped 
northward with the news, spreading panic on the way 
among the country farmers, which culminated when the 
ships anchored off Strumble Head and the despatch of 
boats began. The country people fled inland, leaving 
their dinners and suppers to the invaders, who did full 
justice to them. From Fishguard mounted messengers 
flew in all directions. Lord Cawdor, acting Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, thirty-five miles away at Stackpole, jumped out of 
bed in the night and with great despatch, together with a 
good muster of Castle Martin yeomanry, arrived at 
Fishguard by noon, while some Cardigan militia in the 
district and other oddments made up the force to seven 
hundred and twenty effectives. The peasantry, too, from the 
surrounding country had mustered thick on the heights of 
Fishguard, including those invaluable women in scarlet 
cloaks and beaver hats that the French mistook for 
British regulars, according to the well-known tale familiar 
once upon a time even in distant English nurseries. 

The French, who had been wandering about the 
abandoned Llanwnda peninsula without doing appreciable 
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damage, were now drawn up on the ridge above it in full 
view, across the corner of Goodwick Bay, of the defenders. 
One Captain Davies, who had seen foreign service, was 
entrusted with the command of the gallant seven hundred, 
and at a council of war held at the Fishguard hotel an 
attack on the French was proposed—a rather hardy 
proposition !| However, to the amazement of all and more 
especially, no doubt, of the French, the three ships were 
‘seen as described to sail away. This rather altered the 
situation, which became more puzzling than ever. 
Suddenly a French officer with a flag of truce appeared, 
and being brought blindfolded into Fishguard, presented 
his General’s missive to Lord Cawdor. The situation, 
Tate implied, had so altered that he was ready to make 
terms on condition that his force was transhipped to 
Brest by the British Government. An Irish officer settled 
in Pembrokeshire, who had taken a leading part in the 
dispositions, was deputed to compose the reply to the 
French General. Unconditional surrender had been 
decided upon—something of a bluff! and Captain Knox 
was obviously the man to compose it. The resourceful 
Irishman did this so effectually, describing imaginary 
regiments of regulars as within a day’s march, that Tate 
surrendered at once. The same day the force laid down 
their arms on Goodwick sands and were taken to Pembroke 
and other places as prisoners of war. Nine hundred of 
them were said to be enrolled convicts, the remainder 
regulars. They were mostly dressed in old British uni- 
forms, dyed, and their headgear consisted largely of old 
cavalry helmets! These are but the bare facts in brief 
of what was really rather a prolonged and, in the hearing, 
entertaining affair. No damage to speak of had been done 
by the French during their two days’ occupation of the 
Pencaer peninsula. Fishguard breathed again and had 
something to talk about for generations. The Pembroke- 
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shire yeomanry who had showed such promptness and 
readiness to meet the foe had Fishguard emblazoned on 
their flag, where, no doubt, it still remains. 

Looking up the coast from Carregwasted, a succession 
of lofty headlands succeed one another in fine array, 
terminating in that of Cardigan. Travelling south from 
Goodwick towards St. David’s, some eighteen miles 
distant, and going over the neck of Strumble Head, one 
gets a fine view of the welter of huge rocks and savage 
serrated ridges which crown that great headland as it 
dips to the sea. Looking back on it, too, from the St. 
David's road following the coast, it has a character all its 
own among the greater headlands of Wales. Hence it is 
a straight road to St. David’s. The sea coast, though 
notched and rugged, runs otherwise fairly direct to 
the little city. Both roads and lanes along it are lifted 
high up, and the lonely farms that spread beside them 
‘lay their fringes upon the cliff edge. Two or three 
insignificant villages alone break the long miles of this 
uncompromising Arcady. Few or no country houses 
make wooded interludes on the bleak landscape. Bleak 
in the foreground, to be sure, but beyond the green verge 
of the cliffs, which is all one can see of them, the sea shines 
away to the horizon, while on the inland side you may see 
at times all over Pembrokeshire with its many-coloured © 
surface, its weird outcrops of rock, its castle towers, its 
background of mountains. In due course St. David’s 
Head, not lofty, but broken, rugged and islet-girt, thrusts 
out to sea. 

At the town, little more than a large undistinguished- 
looking village greets you on entry and no sign for the 
moment of a cathedral till the top of its tower appears, 
rising out of a hollow beyond in rather startling fashion. 
There it stands, this ancient shrine of the Western Church, 
on a level with the rock-bound shore nearby and within 
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easy sound of the surf that is for ever beating on this land’s 
end, this wild Ultima Thule of South Wales. A long 
unrelieved course of cathedrals is apt to confuse the best 
regulated mind, but no one could ever forget St. David’s 
or confuse it with another on his programme. Its situation 
for one thing is unique. This would be unremarkable 
if it were merely some ruin of the early Christian Church. 
But it has played an important part in the national life 
of Britain from earliest times to this very day. Till 
quite lately the diocese extended over half Wales, while 
its prelates have been Chancellors and great officers of 
the Crown. It was once an archbishopric, and our old 
friend Giraldus, who, by the way, is buried here, spent his 
life in attempts to get that honour restored and incident- 
ally himself appointed to its throne. The archiepiscopate 
has at last come to Wales, to be sure, but not in the old 
titular form nor yet dignified by association with the 
State. 

Nearly every King of England, from Saxon times to the 
Dissolution, heard High Mass at least once in St. David’s 
Cathedral. So great was its prestige, I do not think that 
till quite recent times its official importance in Parliament 
or the nation ever suffered from its amazing isolation, 
Welsh bishoprics at one time were treated as mere stepping- 
stones to others in England, or occasionally as a refuge 
for derelict prelates. St. David’s was never, I think, 
earmarked for this indignity. Its very extent made 
it important and once wealthy. Even to-day it is 
one hundred and twenty miles from its nearest episcopal 
neighbours, Llandaff and Bangor respectively, and as 
before noted, sixteen miles from a railway station, and 
that station one of the most remote in the kingdom! If 
the fabric itself had no merits but antiquity, its situation 
alone, with all that it stands for, would stir the imagination 
of any sentient being who had got one. But the cathedral 
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is in full sympathy with the scene, and though not so large 
as many, loses nothing in dignity through either lack of 
stature or design. I am not going to describe it here or 
enlarge further on its history. Both subjects are much too 
full for these brief pages. Enough that it is of cruciform 
design and that a lofty central tower acquires yet more 
dignity from the rather low pitch of the buildings grouped 
beneath it—nave, transepts, aisles, presbytery and lady 
chapel. The nave, with Norman arcade and beautifully 
carved roof of Irish oak, and great fourteenth-century 
stone screen, is not surpassed by many in Britain. There, 
too, is the throne presented by Bishop Morgan, the 
beautiful Tudor chapel of Bishop Vaughan, and great 
numbers of tombs and effigies of the mighty dead : among 
them the shrine of St. David himself, the altar tomb of 
the Earl of Richmond, father of Henry VII, and the 
armour-clad effigy of Rhys ap Griffith, the last Prince of 
South Wales. 

The present building was begun on the site of a former 
one in 1180 and was thenceforward continually receiving 
additions. In post-Reformation times it was frequently 
outraged by Cromwell’s soldiers and many others, who 
stripped much of the nave of its leaden roof. In the slack 
days of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the building fell upon evil times, but by great efforts 
was finally restored about 1860. But it is not alone in 
site and atmosphere that St. David’s is unique. For 
adjoining it are the ample, though roofless remains of the 
College of St. Mary, founded in 1377 by Bishop Houghton 
and John of Gaunt, while on an adjoining elevation are the 
immense ruins of Bishop Gower’s fifteenth-century palace. 
They stand round a large quadrangle, and the roofless 
walls, as at Lamphey, aresurmounted by long and beautiful 
arcadings. One side is filled with the roof-high remains of 
the great hall and chambers connected with it, in which 
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famous people and their retinues, either as luxurious 
pilgrims hither, or on their progress to Ireland, were | 
sumptuously entertained by these Prince-Bishops, with 
their wide lands, their many palaces, their law courts and 
their absolute power for this world and the next over their 
numerous vassals. In the bad post-Reformation period 
Bishop Barlow ripped off the lead roof of the palace to 
bestow dowries on his five daughters, which possibly had 
something to do with getting five bishops for sons-in-law. 

Two pilgrimages to St. David’s counted as one to Rome. 

But the whole neighbourhood is littered with inscribed 
stones and crosses or their remains, while traces of little 
shrines may be seen along the shore, where mariners called 

to pay their votive offerings to the great Welsh saint. 
Such in brief is St. David’s. Few English tourists came 
here in the days of horse traffic, save those with a marked 
interest in things ecclesiastical. Archzologists with any 
pretensions to distinction have always found their way 
here, while to ornithologists this wild coast with its many 
islands and seal-haunted caves, crowded with every bird 
that skims British seas, is a name, at least, of familiar 
hearing. 
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